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THERE are many of us who are conscious that the excellent 
works which were written in defence of the Christian Faith by 
Butler, and Paley, and others, do not really appeal to the minds 
of men in the present day; and that much of the traditional 
apologetic is not relevant to the questions which are being forced 
on our attention. This paper attempts to shew how this has come 
about, and while it does not profess to put forward a new apologetic, 
it is an endeavour to point out the direction in which we shall do 
well to look for it. Perhaps it may seem paradoxical, but I am 
inclined to think that the defenders of the faith have laid too 
much stress on the resemblances between Science and Religion, 
and that it is in facing their real differences that the best hope of 
an ultimate reconciliation lies. That is at all events the principle 
which underlies the present paper. 


I 


The first great difference is this—that Science starts from the 
Particular and Religion from the Universal; they begin at 
opposite ends. In the face of this difference it is idle to assert 
that there is no conflict between Science and Religion—that 
since Truth is one, true Science and true Religion cannot conflict. 
For this maxim gives no help to those who are anxiously asking 
‘ What is truth?’ and fail to find a completely convincing answer. 
To the man of deep spiritual conviction, Religion is the Truth, 


1 A paper read to the members of the Salisbury Branch of the Society of Sacred 
Studies, June 27, 1907. 
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while Science seems to be a mass of changing opinion. To the 
careful student of Nature, on the other hand, Science gives 
a body of carefully built up Truth which is verifiable in all its 
details—while Religion seems to rest on personal impressions 
which may be very vivid, and yet mistaken. The whole tone 
and atmosphere is so different in the two spheres of thought that 
we cannot take either one or other as the type of Truth, and the 
standard of Truth which we will apply all round. It is not 
possible to reassure any earnest man by this platitude about the 
identity of religious and scientific truth. This identification may 
be looked for as an ultimate result ; but we need guidance in 
a world where our scientific knowledge is incomplete, and our 
religious knowledge partial. 

We may, however, get one step forward if we note one reason 
for the difference between religious belief and scientific attain- 
ment in the fact that they start at opposite poles. Science begins 
with the particular, with observation and generalization, and seeks 
for the Universal. Our Religion begins with the Universal—One 
God, the Maker of Heaven and Earth, and of all things visible 
and invisible—and seeks to recognize a universal element—the 
Divine Purpose—in all particular incidents. The two approach 
the problem of the Universe, and the explanation of it from 
opposite sides, and so they seem to lie in different planes. They 
do not fit together ; they appear, at all events, to be mutually 
inconsistent. Not only are the aspects different, but neither 
aspect is fully apprehended, so far as our intelligence is concerned. 
We need not be surprised at the difficulty we feel in combining 
the two sides accurately. All we can hope to do is to recognize 
the differences between the two modes of thought; we may 
perhaps find that, just because they are so different, they serve 
to supplement one another. 


II 


Even at the risk of some repetition it may be worth while to 
point the contrast with the habit of mind I deprecate more 
definitely. In the eighteenth and early part of the nineteenth 
centuries the differences were minimized or overlooked. There 
was a tendency to try to blend science and religion, by using so far 
as possible common terms, and bringing both under common ideas ; 
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we can now see that such attempts at forming an amalgam were 
premature, and did not do justice either to Science or to Religion. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century the world had been 
impressed by the advance of Natural Science, and the recognition 
of similar forces as operative under similar laws throughout the 
physical universe, and it seemed possible without irreverence to 
think and speak of the Divine Being in terms borrowed from 
Science. There is, as we say, Universal Causation, and then we 
seem to bring Science and Religion into line by speaking of God 
as the great First Cause. From the religious point of view this 
attempted accommodation to the scientific habit of mind is 
unsatisfying, because the conception of the Deity which is thus 
accentuated is so meagre; it is emptied of all that calls forth 
devotion or inspires to duty. The attitude of such men as 
William Law and John Wesley to the Rational Theologians of the 
day elucidates the defectiveness of such religion. The scientific 
conception of a cause is that of an invariable antecedent; a First 
Cause does not necessarily suggest either Reason or Goodness ; 
it does not involve ideas either of Purpose or of Love. The view 
which it sets before us of the Universe is inadequate ; it seems to 
reduce the whole to mere mechanical regularity, if we set ourselves 
to find natural law in the spiritual world. Science does not give us 
appropriate conceptions to apply either to the nature of God, or to 
the course of the world, as they appear tothe religious consciousness. 

There is a similar defect in this amalgam, when we view it 
from the side of Science. In making particular observations 
the observer has definite data before him—actual phenomena 
which he can verify over and over again. The Law of Universal 
Causation is a postulate without which he cannot proceed in his 
work; but it is a postulate, and not something which he has 
proved by his researches. He uses it as a help to understand 
the material universe better ; but to take the principle, as writers 
on Natural Religion did, as a basis on which to build an elaborate 
system of thought, is a different matter. Scientific men in the 
eighteenth century were quite ready to use the principle in this 
fashion ; but the advance of empirical science in the last century 
has brought about a change. The modern student is dissatisfied 
with such speculation ; he seems to be taken away from actuality 
altogether, and to be dealing with words and phrases rather than 
B2 
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things. It is all in the air and unverifiable; it may be quite 
sound, but he feels that he does not know. In the eighteenth 
century Natural Religion could be taken for granted, as a body 
of truth which only the irrational would deny ; the apologists of 
the day were engaged in arguing that Revealed Religion is 
congruent with Natural Religion and therefore is also reasonable. 
They aimed, as it were, at superimposing Supernatural Religion 
on a basis of Natural Religion. In our times it is Natural 
Religion that is called in question, and that seems unconvincing. 
Men are not certain that it is concerned with actualities at all, 
or that there zs anything which corresponds to the terms used. 
Since the foundation of Natural Religion is thus shaken, attempts 
to base on it the fabric of Christian truth are necessarily unsatis- 
factory. The demonstrations which Natural Religion supplies 
may seem to be quite plausible, but they do not come home to 
any one as really settling the matter in dispute, and setting it at 
rest. They only give the opponents of Christianity an opportunity 
for displaying their ingenuity in dialectics, like naughty children. 


III 


Dismissing thus such attempts at blending or co-ordinating 
scientific and religious truth, we may try to note the fundamental 
differences between scientific apprehension and religious conviction 
as intellectual acts. It is enough to say that scientific appre- 
hension occurs through the senses and the intellect ; the data of 
science are particular occurrences in space and time, perceptible 
to eye and ear and touch, that can be measured and weighed, 
and in many cases repeated. We need not raise any question 
as to the reality of the external world, or the reliability of our 
perceptions ; Science rests on the observations of particular 
senses combined by our intelligence. But religious conviction is 
of an entirely different order; it has to do with the relation of 
a human being as a whole to the Universe as a whole. It is 
not something given by any particular channel, but is a change 
in the consciousness of self, which gives a different character to all 
mental and moral activities. Religious conviction arises from 
the reaction of Self upon a Not-Self, which may be recognized 
as merely a group of opposing and conflicting forces with which 
it is hopeless to try and live in complete harmony ; this is the 
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attitude of Fetichism. Or the Not-Self may be regarded as 
One—so that there is a possibility of entering into definite rela- 
tions; and as good—a Not-ourselves-that-makes-for-Righteous- 
ness, Such conceptions of the Not-Self arise, immediately and 
directly, in the mind of a man who is not merely conscious of 
himself as a man, and a lord of creation, but as having defied 
a Universal Order—and as sinful—or as reconciled to the Uni- 
versal Order, and as accepted with God. This is the fundamental 
datum in the Jewish and in the Christian religion; it may be 
described as felt, or as the awakening of consciousness, but it is 
certainly not a perception of the senses ; it is a conviction as to 
the relations of the human personality with the totality of things, 
not the observation of any particular fact. Particular events 
may be the occasions of awakening it, but they cannot be more. 

Hence it follows that the phraseology of the senses and the 
intellect, in which we speak of the apprehensions of Science, are 
not the best in which to describe the convictions of Religion. We 
may find it more convenient to speak in terms of Will rather than 
in those of Intellect. The religious man is conscious of his own 
Will as opposing the Universal Will—the Will of God—that is 
the sense of guilt. Or again, he may be conscious of himself as 
striving to discover the Universal Will, and to bring his own into 
accordance with it—that is the effort to consecrate his life. But 
this goes to the root of human nature, and gives a sense of reality 
that is far deeper than any particular apprehension of colour or 
sound. So long as man is conscious of himself as a person, so 
long as he finds himself in a Universe of which he can think as 
a whole, he is bound to be, in some sense, religious; he is com- 
pelled to take account of the relation between the little world, 
which is constituted by his thinking power and his will, and the 
great world in which he lives and moves and has his being. 
Such self-conscious activity has the highest certainty ; Descartes 
found, in the analysis of his self-consciousness a proof of his own 
existence, and then tried to establish the existence of God as an 
inference from the element which resulted from his analysis. 
But the reaction of the human will against the Totality of things 
is also a fundamental fact in self-consciousness, and carries with 
it a sense of reality to which no particular external observation, 
however often repeated, can attain. 
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IV 


So far for the character of Scientific apprehension and of 
Religious conviction ; we must touch very briefly on the pro- 
gress of each, and here again the differences are noteworthy. 
The co-ordination of such convictions into a body of religious 
truth must also be very different from the co-ordinating of par- 
ticular observations into a body of scientifictruth. It is of course 
true that Religious Conviction—like the other contents of human 
consciousness—has striven to find expression, partly in the world 
of action, and partly in literary forms. It does not remain a 
personal conviction merely, it externalizes itself. Sacrifices and 
rites and vows are one mode of expression, while another is found 
in sacred books; and so religious consciousness comes to be 
uttered in the world of sense, in place and time, it can be the sub- 
ject of scientific treatment, and there is a Science of Religion. But 
this Science cannot be precisely similar to other humanistic studies, 
since the data are less complete. The expression of the religious 
consciousness is rarely, if ever, adequate ; we may not have insight 
enough to read through the expression to its full religious signifi- 
cance. The widow’s gift of two mites was an occurrence in place 
and time, which could be accurately reported upon by any by- 
stander; but divine insight was needed to appreciate the deep 
devotion which found expression in that act. So with all the 
utterances of religion in speech or in act ; we need, not merely to 
get at the precise form of expression, but at the religious content, 
the value. Ordinary critical methods can take account of the 
terms of expression or the nature of the act, but its value can only 
be appreciated from a religious standpoint : spiritual things must 
be spiritually discerned. 

The constant expression of religious consciousness—however 
inadequate it may be and to whatever misapprehension it may 
give rise—does give rise to the diffusion of religious opinion and 
the growth of religious institutions and traditions. There is 
a heritage of religious thought which is analogous to the heritage 
of scientific thought—but with a difference. In Science there is 
an accumulation of fact, a making of many books, and a heaping 
up of information on many subjects ; doubtless a developement of 
faculty also takes place, but it is not the thing we habitually note, 
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and it is difficult to gauge. In the progress of Religion the 
reverse is the case; there is less interest in the accumulation of 
particulars than in the change in the human mind itself, and the 
new attitude which is taken from entering into this religious 
heritage, or from holding it with greater intensity. The opinion 
of others may be taken up and verified as a fresh conviction by 
other men. This living consciousness is the outcome of religious 
progress, not embodied in storehouses of information, but diffused 
in many forms of expression and exemplified and appropriated in 
other persons, so that they are transformed by the renewing of 
their mind. Men thus come to know themselves as parts of 
a moral and spiritual world, whereas in scientific advance we 
continue to look at the order as external to ourselves. In the 
religious consciousness there is a new creation. 

It follows from this that while Science can never be complete, 
Religion may attain its highest form. There must always be 
new particulars to be observed and examined and described by 
Science, but the religious consciousness may reach the final form 
of which it is capable under mundane conditions. We habitually 
recognize this about the philosophic or artistic consciousness ; 
much as we may admire Mr Herbert Spencer, Mr Whistler, and 
Mr Bernard Shaw, we do not necessarily think them greater as 
philosophers and artists than Plato, Velasquez, and Shakespeare. 
In the capacity for thinking and feeling and expressing that 
thought and feeling in appropriate forms, the men of the present 
day do not seem to excel those of some periods of the past. In 
the same sort of way there may have been the most complete 
apprehension, possible to man, of the relation between the human 
will and the divine, and the most perfect harmony between the 
two. As Christians we hold that this not only may be so, but 
that it has been so, and that in the person of the man Christ Jesus, 
the human religious consciousness attained its perfect type. In 
Him there is not only the conviction of intimate union with the 
Eternal God, but a unique power of expressing the content of 
His consciousness in word and act. The content of His conscious- 
ness is most fully exhibited to us in the Gospel of St John; in 
reading it we may feel His perfect sense of union with His Father, 
His perfect confidence in offering Himself as an ideal for His 
brother men, and His readiness to train them through the gift of 
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His Spirit. In His consciousness the human and the divine are 
reconciled ; by participating in His consciousness of God, by 
having it awakened in themselves, all men may come to know 
themselves to be the Sons of God. The expressions of His con- 
sciousness, whether in word and doctrine or in work and act, are 
recorded for us that we may appreciate them and make them our 
own. The main elements of His statement of the relations 
between the individual man and the Universe—or in other words, 
of the Christian religion—are to be found most obviously in the 
words of the Catechism which summarize the gist of the Creed. 
I believe in God the Father who made me, and all the world; in 
God the Son, who has redeemed me, and all mankind; and in 
God the Holy Ghost, who sanctifieth me, and all the elect people 
of God. This is our Christian faith, which occupies such a different 
plane from scientific investigation and its results, In what sense 
is it capable either of Confirmation or Defence ? 


The Confirmation of religious truth is necessarily different from 


that which we look for in the realm of Science. The confirmation 
of scientific truth is found by the repeating of some experiment, 
or by the verifying of some forecast ; the confirmation of religious 
truth is found in the new intensity in which it takes hold. There 
is much diffused religious opinion in the world—held at second- 
hand, and believed with more or less assurance—like the favour- 
able opinions of our Lord’s teaching which were entertained by 
the people of Samaria ; conviction is like the first-hand knowledge 
of those who have heard Him for themselves. There may be 
confirmation in the fresh conviction with which some religious 
truth comes home to those who have long been earnest in their 
religious duties, and confirmation, too, in the first awakening of 
religious conviction in another mind. The doubting of St Thomas 
was for the confirmation of the faith ; because his conviction, after 
eight days of hesitancy, is a startling instance of the recognition 
of spiritual power as revealed in Christ. Men who find in them- 
selves, in their own experience, the blessedness of those to whom 
the Lord imputeth not their sins, have set to their seals that God 
is true. Men who have broken through some evil habit, or 
advanced in self-discipline, through reliance on the aid of God’s 
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Spirit, have tasted the powers of the world to come: they are in 
themselves the evidence of Christ’s promise being fulfilled, This 
conviction of the reality of spiritual power within, seems to be 
a demonstration of the possibility of spiritual power in the world 
without ; as St Paul felt when he argued from the rising from sin 
to the rising from the dead. The consciousness of a creative force 
within is a conviction which does not and cannot remain merely 
subjective ; it is an inspiring power, and finds expression in this 
as in every other age in the fruits of the Spirit, and the works 
to which they prompt. Christian experience, renewed in each 
generation, is the abiding confirmation of the Faith. 

Such confirmation of the faith need not be, perhaps it cannot 
be, an exact repetition of the first conviction; but rather the 
proving of the old power under new conditions and circumstances. 
It cannot be given to one human mind to grasp the whole range 
of the relationship between the finite and infinite as it has come 
home to millions of Christians of many different races and tem- 
peraments. The conviction in each individual consciousness is 
limited and partial; it is in the experience of the Church as a 


whole that the religious truth which was manifested in the person 
of Christ is confirmed in all its parts. There is a great heritage 
of traditional belief and devout practice which has been handed 
down, and is embodied for us in the Prayer Book; so far‘as any 
part of this body of religious belief becomes a real conviction 
to any of us, it is confirmed in personal experience, and is set 
forth as a living power. 


VI 


And now as to the Defence of the Faith ; there have been two 
notable periods of Christian apology—one in primitive times, 
and one in the eighteenth century. The aim in the two cases 
was different ; in the eighteenth century they sought to prove 
the truth of Christianity, positively; the early apologists had 
been content to try and disarm the prejudices against it. Justin 
Martyr and others could not attempt to shew that their religion 
exactly fitted with ordinary belief and practice ; they admitted 
that it was quite different, but they tried to shew that despite 
these differences it was neither mischievous nor foolish. In the 
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circumstances of Modern Society we shall do well to follow 
these earlier writers in their humbler aim ; we shall be wise not 
to set ourselves to demonstrate the strength of our own position, 
and to denounce those who do not accept it; but we may en- 
deavour to get them to go with us, so far as they can. 

1. There is, to my mind, little contact between Science and 
the Christian Faith; except at one point. The postulate of 
Science is so closely allied to the fundamental belief of all the 
Higher Religions. The unity and uniformity of Nature, which 
Science postulates, is an external form of the belief in the Unity 
and Fixity of Purpose of the Inner Principle of the Universe. 
The difficulties to which the belief in this uniformity gives rise 
are not merely between Science and Religion ; they rise within the 
sphere of Religion itself. The apparent conflict between the 
fixity of the Divine Purpose and the possibility of Divine Forgive- 
ness is the problem of the story of Jonah. The religious man 
feels the same difficulty, which prevents so many from accepting 
the Incarnation and Resurrection, but he feels it in another 
form. Huxley is said to have said that there was no great 
difficulty about miracles as such, but only about the insufficiency 
of the scientific evidence for every particular miracle. To the 
religious mind there is difficulty about apparent caprice on the 
part of the Deity, when the content of the spiritual truth involved 
in and expressed by the miracle seems inadequate. It is not 
easy to see of what the miracles of Elisha were signs. 

2. There is more contact, and therefore, perhaps, more apparent 
opposition, between Christianity and many forms of non-Christian 
Philanthropy in the present day. Those who are eagerly anxious 
to improve the condition of the poor, or to regenerate society, 
are apt to be irritated with the inertia of professing Christians, 
and to doubt the earnestness of religious men who do not join 
with them in demanding drastic reforms or revolutionary measures. 
We can never disarm this suspicion by attempting to go as far 
as possible on their road, but only by trying to make our own 
aims clear. We can insist that we are at one with them in 
regarding the welfare of the people as the great object of all 
legislative and administrative activity—but we may make it clear 
to ourselves, and to others, that we differ as to the means to be 
employed. We believe achange in men is needed, and not merely 
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a change in conditions, and that the extent to which a change of 
conditions will, in and by itself, produce an improvement in men 
is limited ; and secondly we hold that the theological virtues of 
faith, hope, and charity, which have their roots in the Christian 
religion, are the most effective motive powers for producing 
the needed improvement in men, and ultimately in conditions. 
Those who cultivate them are still the salt of the earth. It is 
by accentuating the difference of our view from that of the 
Socialist—not by glozing over differences—that we can hope 
really to understand each other's position, and to win each 
other’s respect. 

3. It is equally desirable, in all religious discussions, to main- 
tain the fullest sympathy with all those who have lived and are 
living in the profession of the Christian faith in any form ; but we 
cannot do this unless our enthusiasms are distinctively Christian. 
We are so apt to plume ourselves on the enlightenment of our 
age, and to speak disparagingly of the Christianity of bygone 
times. There appears to be a temptation to many professing 
Christians in the present day to find a form of expressing their 
belief which shall make it as little alien as possible to ordinary 
non-Christian minds; in so far as we succeed in finding such 
a mode of expression, we may have emptied it of all its force, 
and removed it very far from the Gospel of Christ. What we 
desire to defend and maintain is the faith once delivered to the 
saints, in all its power, because in all the fullness of its content, 
as we can find it in Christian writings and Christian lives and. 
Christian conduct. We can watch it as a living thing in the 
history of the last nineteen hundred years, and note the various 
forms in which it expressed itself, and the influence it exercised 
on the world. But we do not care to sever a portion of it, which 
is in accordance with the common sense of mankind, or satisfies 
the religious needs of some individual, and treat this as an irre- 
ducible minimum on which we will take our stand, and which we 
will defend at all hazards. By so doing we are sure to lose our 
sense of union with the Christians of other ages ; we are in danger 
of disavowing those who were, as a matter of fact, our fathers in 
Christ. There are some aspects of the faith of the Church which 
evoke response in one age, and some in another; we are not 
wise to cast aside that which we do not personally appreciate, or 
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to disparage expressions of Christian Faith which are alien to 
our own temperaments. None of us can take upon himself to 
analyse what is essential in the Christian Faith; if he does, he 
will only lay stress on the aspect which commended itself 
especially to one place and time. It is not by trimming our 
doctrine to suit our surroundings, but by trying to enter as fully 
as possible into the consciousness of our Master—as He lived 
and died upon earth, and as He is reigning now—that we hope 
to maintain the full range of Christian truth. 

4. Still more is it necessary to accentuate the Christian position 
in literary and historical discussions ; there may be a non-religious 
study of sacred books, when there is no effort to read through 
them to the living faith which they served to express. The 
incidents and occasions in the developement of religious conscious- 
ness, which are the subject of critical study, are of interest ; but 
they are not of fundamental importance in regard to the faith 
itself. The literary setting of a conviction is the subject of 
literary criticism—of merely secular study; the date at which 
the conviction was first put on record, and the person to whom it 
was attributed are comparatively unimportant from the religious 
standpoint. The Old Testament represents Abraham as the 
first person who had a conviction of God as the Keeper of 
a Covenant; and the conception thus introduced has found a 
response in many minds. The existence of this faith as a power 
in the world is shewn by the whole history and literature of 
Israel ; and it must have had some beginning—in some particular 
mind. If we know the details of that awakening to clearer 
religious conviction, and the definite circumstances of place and 
time in which it occurred, so much the better. If literary critics 
decide that there are no good grounds for regarding Abraham 
as an actual personage, there is, after all, but little loss in finding 
that the account of his convictions and conduct is illustration and 
not biography. It is well that we should appreciate the faith of 
Israel, but the precise occasions which called it forth first of all, 
the precise dating and locality, are matters of very little impor- 
tance indeed, so far as Religion is concerned. 

Starting from the full knowledge of the relations between God 
and Man, which is given us in the person of our Lord, we can 
feel the deep religious interest of the Old Testament, and trace 
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anticipations and adumbrations of truth, which went beyond 
the full apprehension of those who uttered them, and thus 
were prophetic. We need to cultivate a power of sympathetic 
insight in order to appreciate their religious convictions, and we 
ought to keep the developement of this faculty in view all the 
time in pursuing sacred studies. To pursue sacred studies in the 
same fashion as if they were secular—to treat sacred writings as 
literary and historical documents and nothing more—is a very 
inadequate interpretation of our ordination vows. By the habit 
of devoting constant and exclusive attention to the literary 
setting and form of expression, we may run some risk of deaden- 
ing our appreciation of spiritual truth. It is on this account that 
I am in doubt as to the wisdom of applying the method of 
examination as a stimulus to engage in sacred studies; since it 
tends to leave the religious aim of such studies in the background. 
Paley is said to have reduced the Christian religion to a form in 
which it could be written out in examination, but this seems to 
be the least of his claims to our respect. I am not confident 
that the multiplication of examinations—either the Honour 
Examinations at the Universities, or the Divinity Groups in the 
Local Examinations—does much to develope the habit of mind 
which is necessary for insight into spiritual truth, or effective 
defence of the Christian Faith. 


W. CUNNINGHAM. 
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CEPHAS AND CHRIST. 


THE single authority of the Gospel according to St Matthew 
is but lightly esteemed by modern critics. His insistence upon 
the correspondence of events which he records with the precedents 
of ancient history and prophecy is the mark of an alien. Some 
of the sayings of Jesus, again, which he alone reports, are uncon- 
genial to those whose Christ is not Jewish but human—if not 
also human and not divine. And others are reckoned to be just 
figments, illustrative only of the writer's interest in current 
developements of ecclesiastical order. 

To this latter class the saying, Thou art Peter, and on this 
Petra I will build my Ecclesia, has at last been relegated. 

Once—and for long enough—it was a vantage-ground, for 
which rival systems of Christian ecclesiasticism contended. It 
was warrant and refutation by turns for the authority which they 
claimed. By turns it was buttress and petard for their strongholds. 


But now, on the one side at any rate, there are some to say 
that their opponents are in the right of it—and no matter. 


At cum incerta volant caeloque examina ludunt 
Contemnuntque favos et frigida tecta relinquunt, 
Instabiles animos ludo prohibebis inani. 

Nec magnus prohibere labor. . . 

Hi motus animorum atque haec certamina tanta 
Pulveris exigui iactu compressa quiescunt. 

It cannot be authentic, because it is ‘impossible to maintain 
that Jesus founded any distinct religious community’.! And so 
the interpretation of this Rock is merely an academic question. 
‘The old Protestant interpretation that by the “rock” is meant 
not Peter’s person but his faith ’* is certainly false, and may be 
abandoned with safety.® And even if the Roman Rock be that 
on which the Ecclesia shall be built, St Matthew is no master to 
dictate words, in which men must swear fealty to the Pope of 
Rome. 


* Prof. Schmiedel in Enc. Biblica col. 3105. 2 tid. 
5 Bengel ad loc. Tute haec omnia dicuntur : nam quid haec ad Romam? 
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But such a classification of this saying is by no means certain. 
The terms employed are Jewish rather than Christian. The 
combination alone is new ; and that is a legitimate advance upon 
previous usage. Jesus came to ca// the Jews ; and if ever—not 
necessarily in this case—He used the Greek language, Ecclesia was 
the natural designation of those who responded and followed Him. 
That He should discriminate between the real and the nominal 
Ecclesia was inevitable, whether He rested upon His own experience 
or upon that of His predecessors. Not now for the first time 
many of the people felt no need of conversion to God, and only 
the remnant returned. 

It is, indeed, a real difficulty that Jesus should speak of ‘ my 
Church’. For the present it must suffice to urge that as the 
convener of a true assembly of Jehovah He might choose His way 
of asserting His right in it and over it. The Lord’s ownership is 
not thereby impaired any more than in the case of the Sovranty, 
which is ‘mine’ as well as God’s.' As Rabbi Jesus had His 
disciples, as Master His slaves, and as House-lord His household.? 
Such partial parallels are apparently impotent to affect the 
conviction which assumes that the Church is always the later 


Christian Church ; but they may serve as a plea for suspense of 
an adverse judgement in the matter of the authenticity of the 
saying. 

And if it be possibly authentic, it seems worth while to 
consider whether a third interpretation is not at once safer and 
more certain than either of those already indicated. 

Augustine, at any rate, has no doubt at all :— 


Christ is the Rock (efra): Peter the Christian people ... ‘Thou, 
therefore, art Peter (he says); and upon this Rock which thou hast 
confessed—upon this Rock which thou hast recognized, saying Thou 
art Christ the Son of the living God—I will build my Church’: that 
is, ‘upon myself the Son of the living God I will build my 
Church.’ * 


I. THE PEOPLE’S OPINIONS OF JESUS. 


And Jesus went forth with his disciples to the villages of 
Caesarea Philippi ; and on the way he was enquiring of his 


' John xviii 36 and iii 3, 5. Compare 1 Cor. xv 24, 25, 28. 
? Matt. x 25. Sermo \xxvi 
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disciples saying, Whom say men that Iam? They said to 
him, Some say, John Baptist ; and others say, Elijah; and 
others, He is one of the prophets.—Mark viii. 27 f. 


By his choice of tenses St Mark seems to indicate that this 
enquiry is intended merely to lead up to its successor; and that 
both the first with the response given to it and the second are 
just the occasion and the setting of St Peter’s declaration. ‘He 
was enquiring . . . they said . . . he was enquiring .. . Peter says.’ 

According to St Luke,’ who does not give the name of the 
place, Jesus had withdrawn from all His followers—professed 
disciples and expectant beneficiaries alike—in order that He 
might pray. This is a natural interpretation of the primitive 
narrative of St Mark, in which, after the interrogation and 
instruction of the disciples, the crowds are summoned to hear 
what fate the followers of the Nazarene prophet must face. The 
time had come when they must choose between God’s Messiah 
and their own, between the Son of David and the Son of Man. 
Their hope, that Jesus was one who might be made King by 
violence, that the hosts of heaven should be summoned to the 
aid of a Galilean insurrection, had been crushed by the flight, 
which followed His most convincing miracle.2 But His evident 
authority had emboldened and encouraged them to follow still, 
if haply it might somewhere be turned against other than the 
spiritual forces of wickedness which ravaged the Holy Land. 
This lingering, flickering hope Jesus was about to extinguish by 
word and deed. At the time they paid little heed to His words, 
and were therefore overwhelmed with consternation when they 
were accomplished. They had thought that this was He who 
should deliver Israel. Not until He had actually suffered on the 
cross did they realize that His kingdom was not one of the 
kingdoms of this world, that the sovranty which He proclaimed 
was not His but God’s. And even when He had risen from the 
dead, and had satisfied them by many signs—here a little and 
there a little—that He was Himself, but no longer, as before He 
seemed to be,a man among men, they asked Him, ‘ Lord, dost 
thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?’* In their own 


1 Luke ix 18. 2 Mark vi 30-46, John vi 1-15. 
* Luke xxiv 21. * Acts i 6. 
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persons they must share the sufferings of the Messiah, before 
their hopes could be purified and purged of selfishness and selfish 
patriotism. Suffering, each testified to his fellows, that the 
servant was not above his master but must help to fill up the 
deficiencies of the Messianic sufferings. 

Long enough He had been with them: now it was expedient 
for them that He depart. Their faith, to which their presence 
testified, had grown deeper and stronger. They had been with 
Him in His temptations, and had been tested and tried therein 
themselves. Surely they had come to know Him better than the 
crowds, who only hoped to be healed from bodily infirmities. 
To none had He avowed Himself to be the Messiah. Devils had 
recognized Him; and He had bidden them hold their peace. By 
deed and not by word He revealed Himself to be at once the 
Saviour and the way of Salvation. ‘Men believe their eyes 
more than their ears,’ as Seneca said. Plato and Aristotle and 
all the divergent crowd of sages drew more from the manners 
than from the words of Socrates. Magnos viros non schola 
Epicuri sed contubernium fecit. But of the disciples of Jesus 
only Peter knew Him and proclaimed Him as the Messiah. The 
rest were disillusioned. Even Peter seems to expect that the 
Recognition will lead to a sudden reversal of fortune—that Jesus 
will throw away His disguise, will bend the bow of the Son of 
David and slay the suitors who vex and oppress His Bride. 
There was indeed a Peripeteia bound up with this Recognition 
—not such as Peter expected, but one conformable to Aristotle’s 
definition, ‘a change by which a train of action produces the 
opposite of the effect intended.’? 

The account which the disciples give of the opinions current 
among the crowds who still attend Him, or among mankind 
generally, so far as it has taken cognizance of Jesus, seems to be 
a summary of an earlier and fuller report submitted to Herod : 

And Herod the king heard (for the name of him became notorious) 
and he was saying, ‘John Baptist has risen from the dead and there- 

' Aristotle Poetics xi. The best form of Recognition is coincident with a reversal 
of fortune. . . . The Recognition of persons combined with a reversal of fortune 
will produce either pity or fear; and actions producing these effects are those 
which tragedy represents. (Butcher's translation.) So Peter expostulates with 
Jesus as if pitying Him, and the disciples follow Him fearing even before the 


Peripeteia is actually accomplished. 
VOL. IX. Cc 
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fore the powers are active in him’: others said ‘It is Elias’: others 
‘ A prophet like one of the prophets’. But Herod when he heard was 
saying, ‘John whom I beheaded arose.’* 


It may be that the present summary has been added to serve 
as a foil for Peter’s insight. But the rest presumably shared one 
or other of the popular ideas of Jesus. And perhaps they 
departed justified rather than Peter. In any case it is in the 
manner of Jesus to elicit men’s opinions and to expose their 
self-contradictions. He did not always employ the method of 
teaching indicated by the formula ‘ It was said to them of old. . . 
but I say to you’. Rather He inclined to use the Socratic 
method, and therein to reduce men to perplexity, in order that 
they might be moved to think out afresh their traditional creed. 
For Socrates 


did not come forward with any counter-theories : he declared expressly 
that he had none to propose and that he was ignorant. He put 
questions to those who on their side professed to know and he invited 
answers from them. His mission, as he himself described it, was to 
scrutinize and expose false pretensions to knowledge. Without such 
scrutiny he declared life itself to be not worth living. He impugned 
the common and traditional creed not in the name of any competing 
doctrine but by putting questions on the familiar terms in which it 
was confidently enunciated and by making its defenders contradict 
themselves and feel the shame of their contradictions.” 


To this description of the teaching of Socrates it must suffice 
here to add that he also anticipated death and refused to evade it. 


He is Fohn Baptist. 


The theory that Jesus was John Baptist is ascribed definitely 
to Herod by St Mark (Mark vi 16), and St Matthew is content 
to follow him. St Luke, however, corrects the ascription, which 
is probably the result of a misunderstanding on the part of some 
receiver of the tradition. With better knowledge of the original, 
or perhaps of the character of the Herods, he says, unambiguously, 
‘ Herod the tetrarch . . . was puzzled because it was said by some, 
“ John has been raised . . .” and he said,“ John I beheaded: who 


1 Mark vi 14-16. 
? Grote Plato vol. i pp. 256. 
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is this concerning whom I hear these things?”’!' Other 
popular conjectures are irrelevant here. Perhaps they were 
added for the sake of completeness by the narrator. If they 
were reported to Herod, he took his stand upon facts as he 
knew them, and passed over, as a Jewish fancy with which he 
had little sympathy, the possibility of any return from the dead. 

Whoever believed that Jesus was John Baptist might be misled 
by the mystery which hid his fate,’ or take refuge in the thought 
that Jesus had received a portion of his spirit. In any case the 
belief indicates a certain narrowness of outlook and a neglect of 
the facts of past history as they are recorded in scripture. 


He is Elias. 


Others held that He was Elias. And they at least did: not 
forget the past, which must repeat itself. A Jew untainted by 
foreign superstition, whose conscience was free from remorse for 
unjustifiable homicide, might shrink from the thought that a slain 
man could be raised, before the general resurrection, though all 
things be possible with God. But to such an one the fact that 
Elias did not die at all but was translated or removed by God, 
proved beyond all doubt that in due course he must reappear on 
earth. The greatest prophet is not exempt from the common 
lot of death. 

This reappearance of Elijah was foretold by Malachi. By the 
mouth of His messenger God had said : 


Remember ye the law of Moses my servant .. . Behold I will send 
you Elijah the prophet before the great and terrible day of the Lord 
come. And he shall turn* the heart of the fathers to the children 
and the heart of the children to the fathers, lest I come and smite 
the earth with a ban.‘ 


From the last of the prophets the chief of the Sages, Jesus ben 
Sira, inherited this tradition and enriched it. In the Hymn of 
the Fathers he recites the wondrous deeds of Elijah, and assigns 
to him not merely the function of Conversion described by 


* Luke ix 7, 9. 
2 The Synoptic tradition gives prominence to the account of John’s death and 
presumably attached importance to it. 
pwn LXX * Mal. iii 23 f (iv 4f). 
C2 
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Malachi, but also that of Restoration which belongs to the 
Servant of Jehovah pourtrayed by Isaiah: 

Who was recorded for reproofs in their seasons 

To pacify anger, before it brake forth into wrath, 

To turn the heart of the father unto the son 

And to restore the tribes of Jacob.’ 

The ‘ fathers’ and ‘children’ of Malachi are presumably the 
past and present Israelites. If these are to be reconciled with 
those, they must be obedient to the law; for the lapses of their 
ancestors are forgotten and their sanctity assured by their 
antiquity. Or it may be a question of teachers and pupils. But 
‘the father’ and ‘the son’ of ben Sira can only be God and 
Israel. For the Sage, therefore, this Elias who is to come has 
a greater part to play. He shall mediate between Jehovah and 
His adopted son, and further he shall by his mediation achieve 
the Restoration of those offenders who were punished by exile. 
And this latter function belongs, as has been said, to the Suffering 
Servant. It is written : 


And he said unto me, Thou art my servant ; Israel, in whom I will be 
glorified. But I said, I have laboured in vain, I have spent my strength 
for nought and vanity: yet surely my judgement is with the Lord, and 
my recompense with my God. And now saith the Lord that formed me 
from the womb to be his servant, to bring Jacob again to him, and that 
Israel be gathered unto him: (for I am honourable in the eyes of the 
Lord, and my God is become my strength:) yea, he said, It is too 
light a thing that thou shouldest be my servant to raise up the tribes 
of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israel: I will also give thee 
for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto the 
end of the earth, 


Thus the messenger or forerunner of Jehovah is also His Servant— 
and there is no Messiah to come. 

After the prophet the sage. After the sage the scribes. Such 
of the Scribes as still looked for Messiah taught that Zizas 
cometh first and restoreth all things. This teaching is based on 
the prophecy of Malachi as it is interpreted by the Greek 
translator, who says in effect ‘Read not, He shall turn again this 
to that, but, He shall restore.’ But the Restoration for which 
they looked was, the prophet foretold, universal, and not only 

1 Ecclus. xlviii 10, ef. Luke i 17. 
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national. After the vision of the transfigured Jesus accompanied 
by Moses—the first and typical prophet—and Elias, the disciples 
propounded to their Master this doctrine of the Scribes as 
a problem. 


And they were asking him and saying, ‘The Scribes say, “ Elijah 
cometh first.” He answered and said to them, Elijah cometh first, 
that he may restore everything. And how is it written of the Son of 
Man? Is it not that he should suffer much and be crucified? But 
I say to you [—whatever the Scribes may say—] Elijah hath come and . 
they did with him all that they would, as it is written of him.’ 


Here is fresh cause of perplexity. The four disciples seem to have 
discarded that part of the tradition which spoke of the Restoration 
of all things ; for of this! they see no sign. Jesus reaffirms it 
and adds that Elias has come. How then—they might well 
ask—must the Son of Man suffer—who is this Son of Man? If 
John Baptist is Elias, why must he suffer? It would seem that 
Jesus accepted the identification of Elias with the Suffering 
Servant of Isaiah. For, according to the history, Elijah was not 
maltreated by his enemies. Though he despaired of his life 
and entreated God to take it away, he was preserved until he 
had appointed his own successor and anointed Hazael and Jehu.” 
Then he was taken up into heaven for that he was exceeding 
zealous for the law.* 

It may be that Herod and Herodias correspond to Jezebel 
and Ahab, and succeed in fulfilling the intentions of their proto- 
types. It may also be that men in exercise of their freewill 
have frustrated God’s plan for the time, or at least have hidden 
the superficial evidence of its success. 

The extant authorities, from whom the Messianic Hope of 
this generation must be reconstructed, are fragmentary and 
discrepant. The vague figures of their dreams are apt to dissolve 
into one another. God was pleased to sum up all things in 
Christ, and His people had attempted to piece together His earlier 
messengers—all the more readily, because some of them were 
anonymous and others did not die. 


' Peter still regards it as future after the final ascension of Jesus : Acts iii 21. 
2 1 Kings xix. 3 1 Macc, ii 58; 2 Kings ii. 
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He is one of the Prophets. 


The expectation of a prophet like one of the prophets is based 
upon the promise given to Moses: ‘I will raise them up 
a prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee ; and I will 
put my words in his mouth, and he shall speak unto them all 
that I shall command him.’! 

Such was the authority of Moses that men hoped for this 
prophet in the height of their prosperity no less than in the 
depth of their despair. When the Hasmonaeans triumphed, ‘the 
Jews and the priests were well pleased that Simon should be 
their leader and high-priest for ever, until there should arise 
a faithful prophet. * 

The crowds, who only needed a leader to embark upon another 
futile and fatal revolt against Rome, said to Jesus, ‘What sign 
then doest thou, that we may see and believe thee? What workest 
thou? Our fathers ate the manna in the desert, as it is written, 
“ Bread from heaven he gave them to eat.” Jesus said therefore 
to them, “Verily, verily, I say to you, not Moses gave you the 
bread from heaven...”’ ® 

And Christians like Peter and Stephen appealed to the same 
promise, joining hands with the Galilean peasants, with the 
guerrillas of Simon and with Philo the Alexandrine Jew. The 
promise was yoked with a warning against disobedience and 
also with a sign by which the prophet should be known. 


And it shall come to pass, that whosoever will not hearken unto my 
words which he shall speak in my name, I will require it of him. But 
the prophet, which shall speak a word presumptuously in my name, 
which I have not commanded him to speak, or that shall speak in the 
name of other gods, that same prophet shall die. And if thou say in 
thine heart, How shall we know the word which the Lord hath not 
spoken? .When a prophet speaketh in the name of the Lord, if the 
thing follow not, nor come to pass, that is the thing which the Lord 
hath not spoken: the prophet hath spoken it presumptuously, thou 
shalt not be afraid of him. 


They desiderated then a faithful prophet who should do what 
Moses did, and some believed that they had found him in Jesus. 
In his reference to this form of the Hope Philo says: 


1 Deut. xviii 18: cf. #. 15. ® x Macc. xiv 41 : cf. tb. iv 44-46. 
§ John vi 30f. 
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Since in all men there is planted a passion for knowledge of the 
future and by reason of this passion they turn to sacrifices and all 
forms of divination in the hope of discovering certainty thereby—but 
these are full of uncertainty and are always self-detected—; such means 
therefore Moses strenuously forbids them to follow. But he says that, 
if they are truly pious, they shall not go wanting knowledge of the 
future. No, suddenly appearing a prophet divinely inspired shall give 
oracles and say nothing of his own—for not even if he says can he 
comprehend it, if he be really possessed and rapt—but all his teaching 
shall pass through him as if another were prompting him. For the 
prophets are God’s interpreters: he uses their organs to signify his 
will.’ 


He is Feremiah. 


St Matthew inserts a fourth opinion, which is perhaps a closer 
definition or a particular form of the third: ‘Others said, 
Jeremiah or one of the prophets.’ The view that Jeremiah was 
the promised prophet like Moses is expounded in the Midrash. 
In a document incorporated in the Second Book of Maccabees 
it is told on the authority of ‘the records’ or ‘ the writing’ how 
Jeremiah bade the tabernacle and the ark follow him to the 


mountain, whence Moses beheld God’s heritage, and hid them 
there, until God should gather the People’s ingathering.? Later 
in the body of the same book Judas relates to his followers 
a vision which he had seen : 


And the vision of that dream was this: He saw Onias, him that was 
high priest, a noble and good man, reverend in bearing, yet gentle in 
manner and well-spoken, and exercised from a child in all points of 
virtue, with outstretched hands invoking d/essings on the whole body 
of the Jews: thereupon 4e saw a man appear, of venerable age and 
exceeding glory, and wonderful and most majestic was the dignity 
around him: and Onias answered and said, This is the lover of the 
brethren, he who prayeth much for the people and the holy city, 
Jeremiah the prophet of God: and Jeremiah stretching forth his right 
hand delivered to Judas a sword of gold, and in giving it addressed 
him thus, Take the holy sword, a gift from God, wherewith thou 
shalt smite down the adversaries. 


Finally, in illustration of this idea of the present activity and 
future return of Jeremiah the congener of Moses, one may quote 


1 de Monarchiaig(iip.221fM). 2 3 Mace. ii 1-8. 
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a passage of Philo in which he ranks:Jeremiah almost on a level 
with Moses. In his revelation of the mystery contained in the 
mystic rite of marriage ? he quotes Jeremiah : 

For though I was initiated into the great Mysteries in the School of 
Moses, nevertheless when I saw Jeremiah the prophet and realized that 
he was not only a mystic but also a competent Adept I did not 
hesitate to frequent him? 

But, as will appear later, the whole scene recalls—fulfils—a scene 
in the life of Jeremiah, which in itself justifies, if it did not 
suggest, the identification of Jesus with Jeremiah. 

These then are the categories in which men have placed 
Jesus. But with this reply from His disciples He is not content, 
and He probes their minds until He elicits from Simon a definition 
which is capable of containing and including all the rest—provided 
always that it be taken wiselier than the speaker meant, like all 
prophetic utterances. For John, Elias, and the Prophet were 
certainly not Messiahs in the sense which the word conveyed to 
their ears. And on the other hand, Jesus was surely not merely 


— if at all—the Messiah, Son of David, for whom Simon looked 
and was to look.® 


II. PETER’S CONFESSION OF HIM. 


And he was enquiring of them, ‘ But ye—whom say ye 
that Iam?’ Peter answers and says to him, ‘ Thou art the 
Messiah. And he rebuked them that to none they should 
say it of him. 

Alone of all the Twelve, Simon confesses that this Jesus is the 
Messiah. In the Johannine account he is made to say, when the 
Twelve are asked if they also will depart, ‘Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of the life of the world to come. 
And we have believed and known that thou art the Holy One of 
God. * But the disciple, whom Jesus loved, had seen the other 
Apostles rise to share the faith of Peter: his record anticipates 
the general enlightenment consequent either upon this declaration 


or upon the Resurrection. As yet only Peter can say, ‘ Thou 
art the Christ.’ 


1 Compare Eph. v 32. 2 Philo de Cherub. § 14 (i p. 147 f M). 
John xviii 10f. * John vi 68. 


5 This point is brought out very clearly in St Matthew’s report of our Lord’s 
response. 
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Of the four reports of thi§ confession St Mark’s is the shortest. 
St Luke has the normal phrase, ‘ The Christ of God,’ that is, ‘the 
Lord’s Anointed’. It is natural to suppose that the discrepancy 
is due rather to abbreviation than to amplification of the original. 
The curt brevity of St Mark can hardly arise from a reverential 
avoidance of the Holy Name; for the other three evade success- 
fully the technical offence of naming Jehovah. It is rather 
appropriate to a watchword or symbol, in which is retained all 
that is essential and nothing else. Christ soon became a proper 
name. 

But St Matthew gives a still fuller phrase: ‘Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.’ Some support for this 
addition might be derived from the report of St John. But 
whether it be really part of the original utterance of St Peter or 
not, it recalls a Scripture which might well have been coupled 
with this inspired word. 

By the mouth of the prophet Hosea God reaffirmed the 
promise, which He had made to Abraham, and said, ‘ It shall 
come to pass that, in the place where it was said to them, Ye 
are not my people, it shall be said unto them, Ye are the sons of 
the living God. And the children of Judah and the children of 
Israel shall be gathered together and they shall appoint them- 
selves one head and shall go up from the land’; and again, 
‘ Afterward shall the children of Israel return and seek the Lord 
their God and David their king.’ 

Jesus and His disciples were travelling through the district of 
Caesarea Philippi. The town was built in honour of Tiberius 
Caesar by Philip, the son of Herod the Great, on the site of 
a village which had been named Paneas for the great god Pan. 
It was a place where everything cried aloud to the Jews, that 
they were not the people of Jehovah, that for their apostasy they 
had been delivered to other overlords. The living God had left 
thern to the dead idols and to mortal kings. 

And here Peter is enabled to designate the head of this company 
as the Messiah, whom the scribes called the Son of David,and whose 
presence is a pledge that God no longer averts His face from them. 
Great Pan is dead: Herod and Caesar are passing away. As in 
the ancient days the Living God, for whom the soul of the Pious 


Compare Kupios “Inaois of St Paul. 
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thirsted, is among them. Twelve men out of the tribes of Israel 
have been taken—for every tribe a man.' And one of them is 
inspired to assert that he of whom the prophets had spoken is 
come. Doubtless his prophetic insight is as fitful as that of John 
Baptist ; but it is real insight, and not a superficial, facile guess. 
In the homeless outcast, whose followers are deserting him for 
want of more loaves and fishes, Peter has found once more, and 
now more surely, the Christ, to whom his brother led him 
long ago. His fellows might acquiesce in Hillel's decision—Israel 
has no Messiah to look for, because they have already eaten him 
in the days of Hezekiah *—and take refuge in one or other of the 
popular theories with which they were familiar. Peter follows 
in the steps of John Baptist and plays the part which tradition 
assigned to Elias: he recognizes the Messiah as such, who else 
was unconscious of His own vocation. The reward of Peter and 
of those who followed his lead was that they should learn what 
Messiah must suffer. 

The secret which was thus revealed through Peter must not 
be divulged as yet. His faith was not yet perfected by tempta- 
tion, nor could it receive as yet its final corroboration. The seed 
must still be sown in weakness and in secrecy. 


III. THE REPLY OF JESUS TO SIMON’S CONFESSION. 


Jesus answering said to him, Blessed art thou, Simon bar 
Jona ; for flesh and blood did not reveal to thee, but my 
father which is in heaven. Moreover I also say to thee, 
Thou art Peter, and on this Petra I will build my Church, 
and the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it. I will give 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever 
thou bind upon earth shall be bound in heaven, and what- 
soever thou loose upon earth shall be loosed in heaven. 


The concluding promise that his binding and loosing shall be 
ratified by God is given elsewhere to others also.* In neither 
case does the present context of the saying affect the natural 
meaning of the words as spoken by a Jewish Rabbi. TZo bind is 
to forbid: to loose is to permit. Whoever performed these chief 


1 Jos. iii 10 ff. * Sanhedrin gga. 
5 Matt. xviii 18. 
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functions of the spiritual directors of the time in accordance with 
the Will as revealed in Scripture, or thence deduced, hoped with 
some show of reason that his decision would be valid. If it is 
valid it must be confirmed by God. 

This promise then is merely a certificate that so-and-so is 
a competent scribe. Its fitness to the circumstances of Peter’s 
declaration may be gauged by the fact that he proceeds to bind 
the Messiah from the suffering which God had ordained for Him. 

The penultimate promise of the keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven need not necessarily imply more. The Kingdom of 
Heaven is, roughly speaking, equivalent to Eternal Life ; and 
this from the human point of view is—or is attained by—Know- 
ledge. The Scribes or Lawyers of the Jews had taken the key of 
Knowledge—how much more truly the Scribes of the Nazarenes. 

But both this sentence and this promise would be far more 
fitly addressed to Jesus the Messiah by Jehovah. 

Remains the impotent gates of Hell—my Church—building— 
this Rock and Rock—bar Jona and the rest. 


A. Bar Fona. 


_ It isa small point that Simon is here styled son of Fona and 
not son of Fohn. But the difference is not necessarily insignificant. 
Simon’s own name had been changed to Cephas or Peter by 
way of encouragement ; and now his patronymic is changed by 
way of warning. ; 

For the sake of orientation and the acquisition of the right 
view of such matters it will be well to heed what Philo says 
‘Concerning the Change of Names’. In the tract which bears 
this title he describes the fate of one who scoffed at such 
trivialities, and indicates his own adhesion to the scriptural theory 
of their importance. 

Lately (he says) I heard of a godless and impious man mocking and 
making game of symbolism who dared to say, ‘Great indeed and 
excessive are the boons which Moses says are offered by the Ruler of 
the Universe! The addition of an A or an R to the name!’ 


This scoffer soon afterwards came to be hanged for a slight 
and trivial cause—and so he deserved todie. When God changed 
Abram’s name He said in effect, ‘For what cause dost thou, 
Abram, /ofty father, seek out the quires and circuits of the stars, 
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and hast thou leaped so far from earth up to aether?’ Such 
nature-study is fruitless if it bring no gain of virtue. The 
change of name imports desertion of physiology for ethical 
philosophy: the meteorologist becomes Abraham, the father of 
an elect sound. Sara my authority becomes Sarra, princess. 
Jacob supplanter becomes Israel, man seeing God. But Jacob 
is still called Jacob and not Israel; for he is the practiser of 
virtue, and his new name comes not from God Himself but from 
God’s Word. Isaac, the second of the three originators of the 
Race, retains his name intact. But Joseph is surnamed Pson- 
thomphanéth by the king of the country: Addition becomes 
Mouth-judging-in answer. And his brother Benjamin Son of 
Days is called by his mother Son of my pain—as it is written, 
Rachel died in child-bed. But when God bestows a change of 
name it is really a symbolic reformation of character. Such 
things—letters, syllables, names—are tokens of powers, small of 
great, material of real, apparent of secret; and the powers in 
good dogmas, in true and pure thoughts, in betterments of soul, 
are tested and tried. 

As is the mother so is the daughter. The sequel shews that 
Simon was ready to do what Jonah the prophet did, and is therefore 
fitly called the son of Jonah. It is written, ‘The word of the 
Lord came unto Jonah the son of Amittai saying, Arise go to 
Nineveh that great city, and cry against it.... But Jonah rose 
up to flee unto Tarshish from the presence of the Lord.’ 

Jerusalem was as dangerous to Jesus and His followers as ever 
Nineveh was to Jonah. But in both the summons to repentance 
must be sounded, though death await God’s herald. Nineveh 
was a great city of three days’ journey; and on His way to 
Jerusalem Jesus said, ‘To-day and to-morrow I journey and on 
the third day I am perfected.’ Indeed, Jesus Himself draws out 
the parallel, saying, ‘ The Men of Nineveh shall rise in the judge- 
ment with this generation and condemn it; for they turned to 
the proclamation of Jonah, and behold more than Jonah here.’ 
The daughter of Zion shall be summoned to God’s judgement 
seat along with the types of wickedness which she contemned. 
So it is written in the book of the prophet Ezekiel, ‘ As I live, 
saith the Lord, Sodom thy sister hath not done. . . as thou hast 
done. Neither hath Samaria committed half of thy sins: but 
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thou hast multiplied thine abominations more than they, and 
hast justified thy sisters by all thine abominations, which thou 
hast done ... they are more righteous than thou ; yea, be thou 
also confounded and bear thy shame, in that thou hast justified 
thy sisters.’ 

B. The Blessing of Simon. 


Son of Jonah, or son of John, Simon is declared blessed or 
happy, as being the recipient of a direct revelation from God. 
So of the disciples, as distinguished from those without, Jesus 
says, ‘ Blessed are your eyes, for they see, and your ears, for they 
hear.’! And again, ‘I give thanks to thee, Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, because thou hast hidden these things from 
wise and prudent and revealed them to babes.’* The Father 
alone knows, recognizes the Son. If Peter therefore says, Thou 
art the Christ, his recognition is not his own but inspired. So 
God’s rule holds true that secrets are revealed to the humble.® 
Like them, like the patriarchs,‘ and like Paul, Peter was pupil and 
disciple of none. Humanly speaking he was self-taught, which 
is to say that he was taught of God, had been schooled by the 
Sovranty of Heaven. He could say with Homer's bard: 

Self-learned am I and in my heart God placed all ways of song. 

No date is affixed to the revelation alleged to have been 
granted to Simon. The reference may well be to the time of 
his first acquaintance with Jesus. Andrew may have been 
mediator of it—for God works with human instruments as 
His instruments. ‘Flesh and blood’ intervened perhaps. 
It is written that Andrew brought him to Jesus, having said, 
‘ We have found the Messiah.’ But it is written again, ‘No man 
can come unto me except the Father which sent me draw him.’ 


Oui facit per alium facit per se. 


C. And I moreover say to thee. 


God said to Simon by the mouth of Andrew or another, 
This Jesus is the Messiah. That is the revelation whenever 


' Matt. xiii 16 = Luke x 23. 
® Matt. xi 25 = Luke x 21 ; compare Dan. ii 23. 
* Ecelus. iii 19. * Philo de Abrahamo ii p. 2 M. 


5 Contrast with this the saying, ‘I, if I be lifted out of the earth, will draw all 
men unto me.’ 
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and however made. To this revelation Jesus—if the record 
be trustworthy—appends a saying of his own—and / more- 
over to thee say... 


The combination of particles xai 8¢ and moreover is not common 
in the historical books of the New Testament,! and is not above 
suspicion.* There is Latin and Syriac authority for the omission 
of 4é; and probably the combination is due to an untimely 
reminiscence of the familiar phrase But J say to you (éya 8% A€éyo 
ipiv), which introduces our Lord’s corrections of previous revela- 
tions. Otherwise Kp might have come from the preceding IC. 

But even so, the phrase and J to thee say that thou art... is 
an unnatural one. It is fitting that if a change of speakers be 
intended, ¢yé should be inserted for emphasis. But it is strange 
that oo: should have so prominent a place, if the person addressed 
is still Simon the same as before. Perhaps K€FWCO! has been 
evolved out of AEFWCYEI, and perhaps AEfW should be 
written AETW. If this be so, the content of God’s revelation to 
Simon has been disguised as a saying of Jesus; and, without 
appealing to any presumed Aramaic original, one my. with 
some show of reason, restore 


Blessed art thou Simon son of Jona (though thou be); for not flesh 
and blood but my heavenly father revealed to thee, saying, ‘Thou art 
Peter and on this Petra I will build my Church.’ 


D. Thou art Peter. 


According to St John it was Jesus Himself who conferred the 
name Peter or Cephas upon Simon. But according to St John 
Jesus affirmed that He spoke only what He heard from the 
Father,’ as became a faithful prophet. And further it is to be 
noted that in cases of change of name the formula thou art 
indicates rather that which is to be discarded than that which is 
conferred. One almost expects an authoritative annulment of 
the earlier christening of Simon—‘ Thou art Peter: thou shalt be 
called bar Jona, or worse.’ But as yet Peter is not degraded 

1 Matt. x 18, xvi 18; John vi 51, xv 27; Acts iii 24, xxii 29. 

2 In Matt. x 18 wal Bacideis Te seems to be an 
obvious emendation of 5¢, if it be retained at all. 

3 John xvii 8. 


* John i 42 od ef Sipaw vids "Iwdvou ai Knpas. 
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from the position, which his name attests. Only there is a note 
of sad irony—perhaps a despairing challenge—in the words Thou 
art Peter. Later, on the brink of his repudiation of Jesus, it is 
said : 

Simon, Simon—Peter no more—behold Satan hath requisitioned 
you to sift you as wheat: but I prayed for thee that thy faith should 


not fail... and do thou—since fail it must for a season—turn some 
time and confirm thy brethren.’ 


St John’s account of the gift of a new name to Simon shews 
that the word used then was not the Greek Petros but the 
Aramaic Cephas. So here the collocation of shall prevail over 
indicates an original Aramaic saying in which there was a play 
upon the senses of the root KPH. 

The Hebrew has no word corresponding in sound and sense 
to Cepha; but the cognate Cephim is found once in the prophecies 
of Jeremiah and once in the Book of Job. 


Thus saith the Lord, The whole land shall be a desolation ... The 
whole city fleeth for the noise of the horsemen and bowmen ; they go 
into the thickets and climb up ufon the rocks*: every city is forsaken, 
and not a man dwelleth therein.* 


And of the former estate of his triumphant enemies Job says: 


They are driven forth from the midst . . . in the clefts of the valleys 
they must dwell in holes of the earth and of the rocks.* 


The prophecy of Jeremiah is about to be accomplished, and 
soon must Jesus pass through the experience of Job : 


Now they that are younger than I have me in derision, whose fathers 
I disdained to set with the dogs of my flock®... And now I am 
become their song, yea, I am a byword unto them. They abhor me, 
and stand aloof from me, and spare not to spit in my face. 


The root, then, has appropriate associations, and is fitted to 
denote the proper foundation for a community, which must be 
called out from the people. Zhe rocks are the antithesis of the 
city, the home of outcasts and the refuge of those who flee from 


Luke xxii 31 f. * LXX émi rds wérpas dvéBnoav. 
5 Jer. iv 27, 29. * Job xxx 5 f. 
® Compare Mark vii 27. * Job xxx 1,9f; compare Matt. xxvi 67. 
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doom—as it is said,‘ Then let them which are in Judaea flee unto 
the hills.’? 
But—rightly or wrongly—primitive exegesis would not rest 
content with the associations of the cognate word, whose meaning 
is identical with that of the word actually employed. Puerile as 
the reasoning may seem to modern ears similarity of sound, 
despite dissimilarity of sense, justifies the adducing of extraneous 
helps to interpretation. In this particular case there is the verb 
Caphaph to bend or to be bent, and its pendant Cap hand, which 
naturally present themselves and offer their services for the 
elucidation of this mystery. Cephas, the Rock, may chance to 
become one of the Cephoophim, ‘them that are bowed down,’ 
whom God raises up. And again Cephas, the Rock, may be 
delivered 4°Caph, into the hand, of his enemies ; as it is written : 


I have forsaken mine house, I have cast off mine heritage, I have 
given the dearly beloved of my soul info the hand of her enemies.* 


The actual word Cepha is not common in the oldest Targums 
in the sense of Rock. But the Targum of Onkelos employs it in 
a very prominent and important passage as the equivalent of the 
Séla*, or Rock, from which Moses drew water for the children of 
Israel* It is in reference to this Rock that St Paul says they 
drank of the spiritual rock following and the Rock was the 
Christ. Similarly, in the Jerusalem Targum of the Song of Moses, 
Sela*, the Rock whence God fed His people with honey,? is Cepha. 
And Cepha stands for Se/a* in such passages as: ‘ the Rocks are 
a refuge for the conies’*—‘I will place my foot upon the rock’" 
— ‘a man shall be... as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.’* But when Sela® is used figuratively of God, it is not 
represented by Cepha in the Targums; nor yet is its frequent 
companion S#r, whether it be used literally or metaphorically. 

On the other hand Cepha is used of a precious stone in the 
Targum of Proverbs ®, and this sense of stone seems to predominate 
in Palestinian Aramaic.!° 


1 Mark xiii 14. 2 Ps, exlv 14. 5 Jer. xii 7. 

* Num, xx 8, 10, 11. * Deut. xxxii 13. 

* Ps. civ 18, T Ps. xl 3. ® Is. xxxii 2. ® Prov. xvii 8. 

° So e.g. in the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary (edited by Dr A. S. Lewis), 
Gen. ii 12 = Deut. xiii 10 Le.as = Schultess 
Lexicon Syrio-Palaestinum sub voc. Lapis (Ai@os, perraro mérpa). 
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In spite of this evidence it is reasonable to attach importance 
to the Greek rendering of St Matthew, and to be guided thereby 
in the search for a Scriptural antecedent to this Petros—Petra. 
Thus one arrives at the word Sar, which satisfies all our require- 
ments. 

In the first place Sar signifies Rock or Hill; as it is written: 


For from the tops of ¢he rocks I see him, 

And from the hills behold him. 

Lo! a people dwelling alone 

And not accounting itself as one of the nations.’ 


Here the congregation of Israel may fitly be described as an 
Ecclesia—a body called out from the nations of the world. 
Rabbinic exegesis connects he rocks with Israel rather than with 
the spectator. ‘ Under rocks the Fathers are to be understood : 
as it says, Hear ye, O mountains, the controversy of the Eternal.’ ? 
And a parable is added : 


When God in the beginning wished to found the world he found 
no foundation until the Fathers came into being. Like a King that 
would build a city . .. who found at last a great Rock.® 


Secondly, Sur is not only a name of God—as it is written, the 
Rock his ways are perfect, and again, who is a Rock except our 
God *—but also the name ofa prince of Midian,’ and of a Gibeonite.” 

Thirdly, on the analogy of the Scripture, Of the Rock that 
begat thee thou art unmindful, Sir is transferred to Abraham, 
the putative father of Israel, as it is written : 


Hearken unto me, ye that follow after righteousness, ye that seek 
the Lord: look unto the Rock whence ye were hewn . . . look unto 
Abraham your father .. . for when he was but one I called him, and 
I blessed him, and made him many.* 


Lastly, while Sur is never rendered by Cepha in the Targums, 
its proper equivalent is the assonant 7agiph, the Strong One, 
when it is used as a proper name of God.° 


1 Num. xxiii 9. 2 Mic. vi 2. 

* Schemoth R. Par. xv (Wiinsche p. 107). 

* Deut. xxxii 4. 5 Ps, xviii 32. 

Num. xxv 15, &c. 7 Chron. viii 30, ix 36. Is. li iff. 

* See (e.g.) Targum of Onkelos Deut. xxxii. The Septuagint and Vulgate 
render Sar in such cases by God. 
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E. And on this Rock. 


The use of the demonstrative adjective ¢#4is indicates that the 
Rock on which the Ecclesia shall be built is some present Rock. 
Only the eyewitnesses of the scene can ever have known 
certainly what it was, or have guessed with any degree of 
confidence at the speaker’s meaning. For only they saw to 
whom or to what the finger of Jesus pointed at the time. 

In accordance with the Parable of the Two Houses some firm 
foundation must be intended, which shall stand in the time of 
temptation and distress. Or, if the imagery of that Parable is to 
be adapted to suit its employment in other connexions, this Rock 
must be that on which the foundation rests. Indeed, it does not 
seem impossible that St Luke’s modifications of it may have arisen 
from his knowledge of a current identification of the foundation 
with the Apostles,’ and the rock with Christ himself. 

There is always a tendency to assume that the same figures 
have always the same significance in Scripture.* And one may 
reasonably suppose that St Luke, if he held this view, and 
Augustine, who certainly held it, would have agreed that St Paul’s 
dictum, The Rock was Christ, was ample warrant for it. But 
there is a certain simplicity about the Augustinian view, J will 
build upon myself, which may be partly responsible for its present 
neglect. 

In regard to the two interpretations which appear to hold the 
field, it would be difficult to add anything to the criticisms which 
the champions of either have heaped upon the other. But it 
does not seem unfair to say that a form of words is an inadequate 
base for the Ecclesia, and that the faith of Simon is even now 
more like a reed than a rock. On the other hand, the only solid 
piece of evidence which favours the Roman view is the fact that 
immediately afterwards Peter is described as a stumbling-block 
to Jesus. From this it is a fair inference that Peter is in some 
sort a Petra, if only a rock of offence. But this being so, the 

1 Eph. ii 20; Apoc. xxi 14. 

2 See e.g. Cyprian Test. ii 16 (Quod et idem lapis dictus est) ‘Hic est lapis in 
Genesi quem ponit Iacob ad caput suum ... lapis in Exodo super quem sedit 
Moyses . .. lapis quo David frontem Goliae percussit ... lapis quem... 


statuit Samuel.’ Before these Aistoriae he cites Is. xxviii 16, Ps. cxvii 22 f, Zach. 
iii 8, Deut. xxvii 8, Jos. xxiv 26, to prove his thesis. 


‘ 
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saying might more fitly be interpreted thus: And against this 
rock—this embodiment of Satan as it is soon seen to be—I will 
build my church as a man builds siegeworks against a rebel town.! 

A fourth explanation may be hazarded. It is one which 
would be more acceptable in the first than in the twentieth 
century of this era. Six days’ journey off there was the Moun- 
tain of the Transfiguration. For a caravan to reach it—and to 
reach the side whence it could be climbed—may well have called 
for devious wanderings, which would account for much of the 
distance implied. Perhaps it was not even the objective of the 
consequent march. In any case it does not seem to be incredible 
that this Rock was the peak of this mountain near and far enough 
to impress the spectator with a sense of obvious sanctity. Gerizim 
or Zion or Tabor—one of the everlasting hills—is the fit site for 
the worship of Jehovah. There on the summit, guarded on this 
side by spurs and screes and scars, the chosen witnesses of the 
transient Glory may well have thought that Jesus began to build 
or rebuild the immaterial Church. 

But this Church, whose Service shall be rational and spiritual, 
can hardly be built upon a rock of this creation. If Jesus is 
speaking and speaking for Himself, ¢iis rock must be Jehovah: 
if Jehovah be speaking—though by His mouthpiece—Jesus, as 
the Christ, must be ¢his rock. Augustine—a Daniel come to 
judgement—is able to identify builder and foundation. But his 
interpretation has merits which are independent of this confusion 
of thought (as moderns would reckon it). This rock, my church, 
and the introductory formula, and I moreover to thee say, unite to 
plead against the infallibility and impeccability of the received 
Greek text. This rock and my church suggest that the real 
speaker must be Jehovah, though Jesus be His interpreter. 

After all this is only translation—Greek. And here may stand 
for bu¢ and connect contrasted things. In such a case the second 
thing is rightly placed—for the sake of the requisite emphasis— 
immediately after the conjunction. It is as if one should say: 
Thou art Petros (Art thou Petros). But on this Petra (on the 
true Petra) will I build my Church. Other foundation can no 
man lay save that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.2 To whom 


* Compare (e. g.) Deut. xx 20 xapdxwow riv = YD 
yi 


2 1 Cor. iii 11. 
D2 
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approaching, a living Stone by men rejected, but with God 
elect, precious ; ye also as living stones are being built, a spiritual 
house, into a holy priesthood, to offer spiritual sacrifices accept- 
able to God through Jesus Christ. For it is contained in 
Scripture : 

Lo, I place in Zion a stone elect, head of the corner, precious, and he 
that believeth thereon shall not be ashamed. 


To you, then, the preciousness who believe ; but to unbelievers, 
Stone that the builders rejected, this has become the head of the 
corner, and stone of stumbling and Rock of offence: they stumble 
and disobey the word. 

Of the rock, whence the ancient Ecclesia was nourished, Philo 
said : 


Now these things—prudence, temperance and piety—are truly food of 
the soul capable of sucking, as the Lawgiver says, Honey from rock and 
oil from solid rock. He indicates God’s wisdom as the solid and 
undivided rock, which is nurturer and fosterer and nursing-mother 
of them that aspire to immortal life. ... Elsewhere he calls this rock 
Manna, the Divine Logos, eldest of things that are.” 


St Paul’s proposition, ‘Now the Rock was the Messiah,’ is 
rather an axiom accepted by Philosopher and Pharisee at 
Alexandria and in Palestine. 

The difficulty is that, as the text stands, one is thus compelled 
to identify the Builder and the Rock. 


I will build my Church. 


Confronted by the veil of the Greek text, the reader must grope 
blindly after the interpretation of these Sayings. We see the 
enigma dimly and darkly as in an ancient mirror. Already an 
emendation of the intermediary has been suggested which affects 
the prefatory formula and redeems this, else suspicious, phrase 
my church. 

But the unusual combination of particles is perhaps less im- 
pressive ; and an emendation of the latter suspect may prove 
a more attractive road to the same conclusion. 

1 2 Pet. ii 4-8. 
2 Deut. xxxii 13 W¥ yoo Imp») and he miade him suck 


honey out of the crag and oil from the flint of rock. Philo Quod det. pot, xxxi I 
p. 213 M, LXX é@fAacay wérpas wal orepeds wérpas, 
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The order of words in the Origenian text, which is followed by 
modern editors, corresponds exactly to the English order: 7 will 
build my pov éxxAnoiav. This order is 
almost as natural in Hellenistic Greek as in English. The 
genitive of the possessive pronoun precedes the word upon which 
it depends, being the equivalent of a possessive adjective.’ If 
this be the true form of the original Greek version of the saying, 
it might be suggested that the genitive MOY was a corruption 
of the dative MOI; but the pronoun could not be replaced by 
a noun. 

But the Codex Bezae, which often receives support from pre- 
Origenian authorities, reads the church of me, ti éxxdnolay pov. 
And if this reading be preferred, MOY might well be derived from 
KOY=xvpiov of the Lord. At any rate this is the proper place 
for MOY in translation-Greek. In Aramaic the pronoun could 
not stand before its noun unless it were in the dative instead of 
the genitive case. And if one can recover tentatively the original 
language it is a reasonable conjecture that my church, ‘np or the 
like, is really a corruption of » Sap Church of Jehovah. 

Read, then, either : 

My father . . . revealed to thee saying ‘. . . On this rock will I build 
my church’ ; 
or: 


And I say (but I say) ‘On this rock will I build the Church of 
Jehovah’. 

If, however, neither emendation be accepted, one may adduce 
the fact that the person or personality of a prophet who speaks 
in the name of Jehovah is apt to disappear, leaving God and His 
people face to face. The speech of St Stephen, which deals with 
the question of the temple, supplies an example: ‘ As the prophet 
says, Heaven is my throne and earth my feet’s footstool.’ Read 
in the light of this, the Greek text has the sense secured by the 
former of the proposed new readings: God is the builder of His 
own church, and Christ is this Rock. 

The word Ecclesia is, being anatomized, a Calling-out. And 


Matt. vii 24 Saris dwover pou rods Adyous, 26 mas 5 dxovwy pou Tovs Adyous : viii 8 
iva pou ind riv oréyny : xii 50 abrés pou : xvii 15 éAéqody pov rdv 
vidv: xxiv 48 xpovice: pou 
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so it was not often used in the Septuagint to describe the Congre- 
gation of Israel. But it does occur as a rendering of Qahal in 
the Greek version of Deuteronomy, once in the context of the 
promise of the Prophet,’ and once at the beginning of a list of 
persons proscribed from entering the Assembly of Fehovah* So 
far as sound goes—and the seventy translators were not averse 
from preserving, if possible, that part of a word’s virtue—it is the 
natural equivalent to adopt. But it suggested the idea of a 
righteous remnant, called out from the general assembly, as the 
sheep from the fold in the parable.* 

When the prophets had established the doctrine of Election 
and delivered it to the Pharisees the word came by its own, 
uniting as it did in itself the old and the new conceptions of God’s 
People. 

Ecclesia, then, is the Qahal, which consists of the Chosen 
People, and belongs to Jehovah. 

Familiarity has dulled the edge of the collocation build a church. 
Apart from the appropriation of the word church to a material 
handmade structure (albeit of the new order) the metaphor of 
building is established and accepted. St Paul uses it as moderns 
speak of edification: ‘He that prophesies builds the church.’ ® 
For this use there is ample precedent. 

Banah, to build or to rebuild, is used figuratively of the 
establishment and continuance of a household in the Old Testa- 
ment generally, and by Jeremiah in reference to the restoration 
of Israel after the exile. The latter use is more obviously a 
possible source of this present phrase. Thus it is written, ‘Again 
will I build thee, and thou shalt be built, O virgin of Israel.’ ® 

But the former use must also be taken into account, though it 
require that the Assembly be regarded as, in some sort, a House 
or Temple. 

It is an easy transition from the Qahal to the Haikal, 

1 xviii 16. ? xxiii 1. 

* The Curetonian Syriac has whe here and in Matt. viii 17, where the 
Sinaitic has JKaaso. If the later word correspond to MD33, it may be noted that 
this is equivalent to bap by Gematria: 20+50+60+5=100+5+30= 135. An 
My unlike a $np can belong to a man such as Dathan, Abiram, and Job. 


* John x 3 7a mpéfara povel nar’ dvopa wal éfayer 
5 1 Cor. xiv 4. 


© Jer. xxxi 4 olxoBophow ce wai 
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from the Assembly to the Temple. The Hebrew words are 
not equivalent by the later Gematria, which adheres to the 
numerical value of letters. But the sound of the letter Qoph 
is not easily distinguished from that of Kaph; and the trans- 
position might be the unconscious achievement of the most careful 
scribe. To build a Temple is the function of Messiah, if he be 
Son of David. And the new Temple, which shall surpass the 
Temple of Solomon, Son of David, is in no wise a temple made 
with hands, but such as is worthy of Jehovah. 

The Qahal is the true Hatkal of God. Is it only at Jerusalem 
that men may worship Him? Then, since no temple may be 
built elsewhere—save in Egypt, the Jews of the Dispersion 
must choose between substitutes and a suspension of the Worship. 
So the Pharisees taught that God was present in the Synagogue 
as inthe Temple. And Paul the Pharisee wrote to those whom 
he had won over to the Judaism of the Nazarenes from the 
heathenness of Corinth, that they should not attempt a combina- 
tion of the rival religions which they had embraced in succession. 
‘For we are the temple (NAOC) of the living God: as God said, 
“ T will dwell in them and walk therein and I will be their God and 
they shall be my People (AAOC) ; and separate yourselves, saith 
Jehovah, and touch not that which is unclean and I will receive 
you”,’ 

The Assembly is the rational Temple, and must therefore be 
built. If it is to endure, then according to the parable of the 
two houses, it must be built upon the rock, which either is or 
supports its foundation. 

For the prophets and the Pharisees, with whom were the Naza- 
renes, the Temple at Jerusalem was superseded, before it was 
destroyed. Jesus saith to the woman of Samaria, Believe me that 


the hour cometh, when neither in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, shall 
ye worship the Father. Ye worship that which ye know not : we worship 
that which we know: for salvation is from the Jews. But the hour 
cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and truth: for such doth the Father seek to be his 
worshippers. 


The central sanctuary had served its purpose in the war waged 
against idolatry. But in Galilee and in the Dispersion the 
Synagogue was the necessary Tabernacle of Jehovah. 


] 
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For where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am 
I in the midst of them. 


It remains to ask how and of whom is it said, ‘ The gates of 
Hades shall not prevail against it’? The last word is ambiguous: 
it may refer either to the Rock or to the Ecclesia. If this Rock 
be distinguished from Simon the Rock, it becomes easier to regard 
it as the heir of this promise rather than the Ecclesia. 

The gates of Hades or Sheol stand for the power of death. 
Readily they open to all comers; but none may go out. 


Facilis descensus Averni : 
Noctes atque dies patet atri ianua Ditis ; 
Sed revocare gradum superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor est. 


Hezekiah, whom some—long after—pronounced to have been 
Messiah, said, when he lay dying as he thought, ‘In the tranquillity 
of my days I shall go into the gates of Sheol.’! For him there 
was little hope of any resurrection, general or particular. But 
the Sage who wrote in the name of Solomon found faith to say, 
‘ Thou hast authority over life and death: and thou leadest down 
into the gates of Hades, and thou leadest up.’ * 

Though the Rock pass in through the inexorable portal, it is 
written, ‘ Thou wilt not leave my soul in Sheol, neither wilt thou 
suffer thine holy one to see corruption.’ To Jesus Christ the 
gates of Death opened in fear, and the warders of Hades saw 
Him and shuddered.2 He then, who, according to Scripture, 
must suffer and be the first to rise from the dead, the crucified 
and risen Messiah, is the true Rock upon whom the Church of 
God shall be built, and against whom the gates of Hell shall not 


‘In parables’—Justin said in his controversy with Trypho— 
‘the Christ was proclaimed Stone and Rock through the 
prophets.* The word Cepha covers and contains both Rock 
and Stone. And there is an echo of Cepha in this promise, the 
gates of Hades shall not conquer it. For the Greek word 
katicxvoovew', shall conquer, is that which the Septuagint uses to 


1 Is. xxxviii 10. 2 Sap. xvi 13. 
$ Job xxxviii 17 LXX. * Justin Dial. c. Tryph. § 113. 
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render the Hebrew 4zg.1 And the Aramaic equivalent is fur- 
nished by Onkelos, who uses 79h. 

This echo would seem to require the identification of the 
ambiguous airijs, zt, with this Rock; and to.endorse the present 
connexion of the verses as original. 

Or if the mechanical accumulation of evidence from the 
Septuagint and the Targum of Onkelos be unacceptable, there is 
Caphah, a still more faithful echo of Cepha, which might well 
have been used in the sense of conquer by one acquainted with the 
oral Targums or the language of the Rabbis. 


J. H. A. Hart. 


1 The simple verb Ioxvev is more common because the conservation of the 
original sound is not obscured by the prefix. 


| 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


PAPIAS ON THE AGE OF OUR LORD. 


In a former article in this JouRNAL (July 1907, vol. viii p. 590) I have 
argued that certain calculations which placed the Birth, Baptism, and 
Passion of Christ in the years 9, 46, and 58 were made by Hippolytus in 
his youth, with the help of the imperial chronology of Tertullian, and 
that they were based on no ancient tradition. But it appeared that 
Hippolytus must have appealed to tradition for some other part of the 
statements attributed to him by the independent witness of Alexander 
of Jerusalem, Epiphanius, and Annianus. From their confused 
testimony it would seem that he based his assertions on ‘tradition’ 
from ‘one who had known the Apostles’. This in a disciple of 
Irenaeus suggests that he had used the book of Papias. The points 
which might with some probability be supposed to be grounded on 
Papias were found to be three only: (a) that the Annunciation took 
place on the same day of the week as the Resurrection and the Creation 
of light (Alexander and Annianus) ; (4) that Christ was seven months in 
the womb (Epiphanius, from ‘ tradition’) ; (¢) possibly the two lines of 
Dom Morin’s fragment of Alexander :— * 


Feria vj annuntiatus, feria j natus, 
Seria v baptizatus, feria vj passus, 
provided that we harmonize this with a, by conjecturing feria 7 annun- 
tiatus, feria vj natus. 
I added that these three points are to be found together in a 
fragment of Victorinus, which I had on independent grounds recognized 
as probably dependent on Papias, perhaps verbally. 


$1. Hippolytus and a fragment of Victorinus. 


I quote the passage of Victorinus’s fragment De fabrica mundi 
from the only MS ? :— 


fol. 726 ‘Ecce !septem cornula (cornua) agnuli, *septem oculos di, *septem 
oculi stagnei (agnuli), septem oculi, ‘septem sp, *septem faces ardentes ante 
thronum dei, *septem candelabra aurea, 7 septem o+viculae, *septem mulieres apud 


? J.T.S. April 1906, p. 459- 

? Lambeth 414 (originally 851 in the Library of St Augustine’s, Canterbury). 
This MS, used by Routh and others, had been lost sight of, and I should have 
been unable to collate it, but for a letter from Mr A. Souter in the Athenaeum, 
Aug. 20, 1904, p. 240, mentioning that he had found it, with the help of Dr 
M. R. James's Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover. The fragment will be 
found in Routh’s Reliquiae sacrae iii, reprinted in Migne P.L. vol. v. 
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Esaiam, *septem ecclesiae apud Paulum, 'septem diacones, ''septem angeli, 
12septem tubae, ™septem signacula libri, *septem septimanae quibus pentecosten 
concluditur, 1 septem septimanae apud Danihelum, item quadraginta tres septimanae 
apud Danihelum, apud Noe septem omnia munda in arca, 1” septem vindictae de 
Cain, septem anni remittendi debiti, lucerna cum septem orificis (-ciis), septem 
columnae sapientiae in domo Salomonis. 

‘ Nunc igitur de inenarrabili gloria dei in providentia videas memorari ; tamen ut 
mens parva poterit conabor ostendere. Ut Adam illum per septimanam reforma- 
verit, atque universae suae creaturae subveniret (subvenerit), nativitatem filii sui 
Iesu Christi domini nostri factum est. Quis itaque lege dei doctus, quis plenus 
Spiritu sancto, non respiciat corde ea die Gabrihel angelum Mariae virgini evan- 
gelizasse qua die draco Aevam seduxit ; ea die Spiritum sanctum Mariam virginem 
inundasse qua lucem fecit; ea die in carne esse conversum qua terram et aquam 
fecit ; ea die in lacte esse conversum qua stellas fecit; ea die in sanguine qua terra 
et aqua foetus suos ediderunt ; ea die in carne esse conversum qua die hominem de 
humo instruxit ; ea die natum esse Christum qua hominem finxit ; eadem die esse 
passum quo Adam caecidit ; ea die resurrexit a mortuis qua lucem fecit. 

‘Humanitatem quoque suam septimano (sepfenario) numero consummat, nativitatis, 
infantiae, pueritiae, adulescentiae, iuuentutis, perfectae aetatis, occasum (-sus). 
Iudaeis quoque humanitatem suam etiam his modis ostendit, cum esurit, sitit, cibum 
potumque dedit,' cum ambulat eas esse scit (ef sedet?), cum super cervicalem 
dormivit. Cum autem freta aut procella (?) pedibus ingreditur, ventis imperat, 
aegros curat, et clodus (-dos 2 m.) reformat, caecos [visu, mutos] eloquentia 
instituit 2 videte dominum se esse nuntiari eiusdem (eisdem),.’ 


Before this passage there is a comparison of the seven days with the 
seven heavens and the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, partly to be 
quoted later. The long list of sevens is found twice in St Cyprian 
( Zestimonia i 20, and ad Fortunatum 11). But St Victorinus is not 
quoting from him, as I hope the appended note will clearly shew *. 


1 Sumit is wanted. I suppose edit will not do with potum, even in Victorinus. 

2 We may perhaps read ‘caecis visum, mutis loquelam restituit’. Routh sug- 
gested: ‘ Forte excidit “‘surdos fecit audire et mortuos restituit,”’ leaving the gift 
of speech to the blind as needing no emendation! But we want a seventh miracle. 
Perhaps ‘freta pedibus ingreditur, ventis aut procellis imperat’. Or else ‘caecis 
visum, surdis auditum, mutis loquelam’. 

3 I give the two passages of St Cyprian. The text of that from the Testimonia 
is that of the MS L, from Hartel’s apparatus; that of the Ad Fortunatum is 
Hartel’s text, except that I read Petrum for petram (a mere slip of S, corrected by 
the second hand) :— 

St Cyprian Testim. i 20 ‘Item in Basi[liJon primo: “ Sterilis septem peperit, 
et quae plurimos habebat filios, infirmata est.’”’ Filii autem ecclesiae septem sunt, 
unde et * Paulus ecclesiis septem scripsit, et Apocalypsis Ecclesias septem ponit, 
ut servetur septenarius numerus, ut *dies septem quibus Deus mundum fecit, ” ut 
angeli septem, qui adsistunt et conversantur ante faciem Dei, sicut Raphael angelus 
in Tobia dicit, *et lucerna septiformis in tabernaculum martyrii, et ?oculi Domini 
septem qui mundum speculantur, ‘et lapis cum oculis septem, ut Zacharias dicit, et 
‘spiritus septem, et * candelabra in Apocalypsi septem, et *° columnae septem super 
quas aedificavit domum sapientia apud Salomonem.’ 

Idem ad Fortunat. 11 ‘Quid vero in Machabaeis septem fratres, et natalium 
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Victorinus next applies the seven days to the Humanity of Christ, 

shewing that He sanctified the days of the week by certain events ; then 

we hear of seven ages and of seven human and seven divine works. 
The passage is corrupt and dislocated. Somewhat earlier in the 


pariter et virtutum sorte consimiles, septenarium numerum sacramento perfectae 
consummationis implentes? Sic septem fratres martyrio cohaerentes, ut primi in 
dispositione divina “septem dies annorum septem milia continentes ut *septem 
spiritus et “angeli septem qui adsistunt et conversantur ante faciem Dei, et 
19 lucerna septiformis in tabernaculo martyrii, et °in Apocalypsi septem candelabra 
aurea, et °aput Salomonem columnae septem super quas aedificat domum 
sapientia, ita et istic septem fratrum numerus, ecclesias septem numeri sui 
quantitate conplexus, © secundum quod in primo Regnorum legimus sterilem septem 
peperisse. Et *apud Esaiam septem mulieres unum hominem adprehendunt, 
cuius invocari super se nomen exposcunt. Et ®Apostolus Paulus, qui huius numeri 
legitimi et certi meminit, ad septem ecclesias scribit. Et in Apocalypsi Dominus 
mandata sua divina et praecepta caelestia ad septem ecclesias et earum angelos 
dirigit. Qui nunc istic numerus in fratribus invenitur, ut consummatio legitima 
conpleatur. Cum septem liberis plane copulatur et mater, origo et radix, quae 
ecclesias septem postmodum peperit, ipsa prima et una super Petrum Domini voce 
fundata.’ 

If we number the members of Victorinus’s enumeration, from 1 to 20, they recur 
in Cyprian thus, Testim. 9, a, 11, 19, 2, 3, 4, 6, 20; ad Fortun. a, 4, 11, 19, 6, 20, 
c, 8, 9, 5. The addition in Cyprian which I have marked 4, is not really an 
addition,—the seven Churches and seven angels of the Apocalypse,—for Victorinus 
discusses them at length in his commentary on the Apocalypse, and here he may 
be supposed to refer to all the sevens in the first chapter of the Apocalypse under _ 
the heading septem candelabra. The addition marked a is precisely what Victorinus 
is commenting upon, viz. the seven days of creation. The addition in ad Fortu- 
natum, c, ‘sterilis septem peperit’ is the point on which the passage of the 
Testimonia comments. The whole list in ad Fortunatum is to illustrate the seven 
Maccabees, A very simple consideration will now demonstrate that Victorinus 
has not used Cyprian. The treatise ad Fortunatum is later than the Testimonia ; 
it gives most of the same sevens, adding the séerilis septem peperit which is the text 
of the sermon in the former work. Both treatises cite the seven days which form the 
text of Victorinus’s sermon, but are not in his list. But Victorinus has neither of 
Cyprian’s texts,—neither the sterilis septem peperit nor the seven Maccabees. Yet 
if he had made up his list out of St Cyprian’s two lists, these two members of the 
enumerations were just those he could not have avoided giving. On the other 
hand Cyprian adds nothing to Victorinus except precisely the two points which 
give occasion to his two lists. It is clear, therefore, that Victorinus did not borrow 
from Cyprian, but that Cyprian has twice employed a source which Victorinus has 
followed more closely and completely. Whether the points given by Victorinus 
which are not in Cyprian were added by the former, or found in the source, we 
cannot, of course, know. All we know is that Cyprian borrowed from a source in 
which all the sevens were used to illustrate the seven days. (As Papias lived but 
a few miles from Laodicea and Colossae, he was in a Pauline circle. The idea 
that he knew nothing of St Paul is fortunately long since superannuated ; and 
there is nothing impossible in his having put the epistles of St Paul to seven 
Churches as a parallel to those of St John as in the Muratorian fragment.) On 
the sources of the Testimonia see J. R. Harris in Expositor, Nov. 1906. 
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fragment we find ‘ Die quinto terra et aqua foetus suos ediderunt’, else 
one would have suggested in this passage aer or aera et agua ; for birds 
and fishes belong to the fifth day, and beasts to the sixth. Of the sixth 
day the earlier passage has, as ours has, ‘Ac sic Deus hominem de 
humo instruxit.’ A little later, the comparison of the seven days with 
the seven gifts supplies us with another list, the former of the following 
columns ; the second column gives the list in our passage :— 


i. cum lucem fecit. 1. qua lucem fecit. 
2. cum caelum. 
3. Cum terram et mare. 3. qua terram et aquam. 
cum solem et lunam caetera- 
que clara. 4. qua stellas. 
cum terram ac mare excitat, 5. qua terra et aqua foetus suos 
ediderunt. 


hominem de humoinstruxit. 
cum hominem finxit. 6. oe finxit. 

Evidently it is the second day that is omitted. The Incarnation is 
on the first day, the Nativity, with the Passion, on the sixth. Between 
these there are wanted four stages of growth in the womb to correspond 
to the four intervening days ; in fact, only three stages are mentioned, 
for in carne esse conversum comes twice over. ‘The succession, milk, 


blood, flesh, was a commonplace. We find it in St Augustine :— 


* Sex, nouem, duodecim, decem et octo, haec in unum fiunt quadraginta quinque. 
Adde ergo ipsum unum, fiunt quadraginta sex : hoc sexies, fiunt ducenta septua- 
ginta sex. Dictur autem conceptio humana sic procedere et perfici, ut primis sex 
diebus quasi lactis habeat similitudinem, sequentibus nouem diebus conuertatur in 
sanguinem, deinde duodecim diebus solidetur, reliquis decem et octo diebus formetur 
usque ad perfecta lineamenta omnium membrorum, et hinc iam reliquo tempore 
usque ad tempus partus magnitudine augeatur. Quadraginta ergo quinque diebus 
addito uno, quod significat summam : quia sex et nouem et duodecim et decem et 
octo in unum coactis, fiunt quadraginta quinque, addito ergo, ut dictum est, uno, 
fiunt quadraginta sex. Qui cum fuerint multiplicati per ipsum senarium numerum, 
qui huius ordinationis caput tenet, fiunt ducenti septuaginta sex; id est, nouem 
menses et sex dies, qui computantur ab octauo calendas aprilis, quo die conceptus 
Dominus creditur, quia eodem die passus est, usque ad octauum calendas ianuarias, 
quo die natus est. Non ergo absurde quadraginta sex annis dicitur fabricatum esse 
templum, quod corpus eius significabat, ut quot anni fuerunt in fabricatione templi, 
tot dies fuerint in corporis Dominici perfectione.’ (De Diuersis Quaestionibus, ad 
Simplicianum 56 ‘De annis quadraginta sex aedificati templi’, begun a.p. 388.) 


The same ingenious calculation is repeated by St Augustine in his 
De Trinitate (iv 5 n.9).1 Only there he merely makes 46 x 6 = 276 
1 The Ven. Bede, In S. Ioannis evang. Expos. ii 20, copies St Augustine Ad 


Simpl. almost word for word; he begins ‘Tradunt enim naturalium scriptores 
rerum’. He adds another explanation of the forty-six years from Augustine Tract. 
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days equal to the nine months from March 25 to December 25 (of 
these dates he says ‘sicut a maioribus traditum suscipiens Ecclesiae 
custodit auctoritas ’), and he says nothing of the milk, blood, and flesh, 
the 6, 9, 12, and 18 days. In fact these only make 45, not 46, and 
addito uno, quod significat summam was an awkward expedient. From 
what medical authority St Augustine got these numbers of 6, 9, 12, 18, 
I do not know; but they were not known to Victorinus, for they 
cannot be made to give consecutive weekdays. Similarly Victorinus 
cannot have meant March 25 and December 25, which cannot fall on 
the same weekday. His only point of contact with Augustine is the 
series: milk, blood, flesh, growth. We get the following scheme :— 

ist day: Annunciation. Creation of light. 

Fall of Eve. 

: Conversion into flesh (?). »» heaven. 
», earth and water. 
Stars, 
” yy (beasts?) birds and fishes. 
: Nativity and Passion. Formation of man, 
Fall of Adam. 
(Day of Rest.) 
: Resurrection. Creation of light. 

But whether this diagram is so far correct or not, at least it seems 
that even more is wanting. We should have expected to be told again 
that Christ was taken prisoner (!) on the fourth day, Wednesday, as 
Victorinus had said already : ‘ Homo Christus Iesus, auctor eorum quae 
supra memoravimus, tetrade ab impiis comprehensus est. Itaque ob 
captivitatem eius tetrade(m) . . . superpositionem facimus.’' And 
if so, we might suppose that the Baptism was mentioned on the fifth 
day, e.g.: ‘ea die baptizatum esse Christum qua terra et aqua foetus 
suos ediderunt.’ 

The repetition of the first day looks like an interpolation, and cannot 
be retained unless we change resurrextt into resurrexisse. 


X in Ioann. ii 19 no. 1a (where that Doctor is borrowing from Pseudo-Cyprian 
De duobus Montibus Sina et Sion 4 p. 108), to the effect that 46 = ’Adau = a’ + 8 + 
a +p,i.e.1+4+1+ 40! Bede repeats the former explanation in a Homily, 
Bk, i 22; and we find the same over again in the Chronicon Palatinum cap. 13-13 
(Mai Spicilegium and P.L. 94, 1167). This chronicle is directed against the 
Easter calculations of the ‘ Scotti’, i.e. St Columbanus, without doubt. The first 
eleven chapters are from John Malala, and so is the list of Emperors (col. 1173-4). 
As this list ends with the ninth year of Justin II, it is clear that the chronicle of 
Malala must have ended at that date. It is worth while noting this, in case it has 
not been pointed out before, for the date of Malala is usually spoken of as doubtful, 
and the end of his chronicle (abridged) is lost in the Bodleian MS, the only one. 

1 Epiphanius (Haer. 52, 26, clearly not from Hippolytus, but from the authority 
from whom he got his own chronology) says ZvAAapBdvera: 82 rpiry 
i.e. Tuesday! (Cp. Didaskalia 21.) 
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But the passage as a whole gives the three points which Hippolytus 
seems to have derived from Papias. It gives Sunday, the first day of 
Creation and the day of the Resurrection, as the day of the Annunciation. 
It applies to the growth of the humanity of Christ in His mother’s womb 
the seven days of creation, thus suggesting, though not stating, that the 
period of gestation was seven months. Thirdly, as to the four days in 
the two lines of Dom Morin’s fragment, it explicitly gives the right 
weekdays for the Annunciation, Nativity, and Passion, though it omits 
to mention the Baptism. 

Now it cannot but seem remarkable, not to say startling, to find just 
these very points given in a single passage, when we remember that the 
weekday ascribed to the Nativity is unique, and that the seven months 
of gestation are only found (so far as I know) in Epiphanius. If we 
can find sufficient reason for believing that Victorinus is reproducing a 
passage of Papias, we shall have found an ample explanation of the 
mysterious appeals to the Apostles which we found apparently 
attributed to Hippolytus.’ 


§ 2. Victorinus borrowed from Papias. 


It is certain that Victorinus in his Commentary on the Apocalypse 
borrowed largely from Papias.? Indeed his millenarian conclusion to 


1 It seems hardly necessary to point out that this passage of Victorinus and the 
other tiny fragment which cites Alexander are quite independent of one another, 
though the former seems to quote directly the source to which the latter goes back 
indirectly. 

2 This is seen in the pre-Hieronymian form of the Commentary, as yet un- 
published. Haussleiter (Theol. Literaturblatt April 26, 1895, p. 199) pointed out 
that Victorinus quotes Papias about St Mark. Prof. Rendel Harris (Expositor 
1895, 5th series, vol. i, ‘A new Patristic fragment,’ p. 453) has said: ‘The proof 
of the borrowing must be left until Prof. Haussleiter’s edition comes out ; but in the 
meantime he has published sufficient text to enable us to recognize that the writer 
was following a biblical argument for Chiliasm which made the same quotations as 
Irenaeus, and was in harmony with the interpretations given by that Father. At 
the same time it is pretty certain that he is not retailing Irenaeus, of whom he 
shews himself, as far as we can judge at present, quite independent.’ I have 
transcribed the Vatican MS Ottobon. lat. 32884 from a photograph; it contains 
the Commentary on the Apocalypse in a form as yet unaltered by Jerome. An 
elaborate comparison with Irenaeus has convinced me that Prof. Harris is certainly 
right. That Irenaeus is using Papias in Bk. v ch. 25-36 is obvious, not only from 
the chiliastic matter, but from his actual citations of ‘the presbyters’ from time to 
time (30, I ; 33, 33 36, 1), while he appeals to Papias by name in 33, 3. Besides, 
Eusebius iii 39 implies that Irenaeus followed Papias, while the fragment of Philip 
of Side (?) published by De Boor asserts it («ai Mamias ri xiAcovraernpida 
opadAerat, éf od wai Elpnvaios), and perhaps so does Photius (Bibl. 232). The latter 
seems to be quoting Maximus Confessor, or the source used by him (Schol. in 
Dionys. Areop. ‘de eccl. hier.’ 7). 


} 

i 
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that work (omitted in St Jerome’s revised edition of it) was clearly 
based upon Papias, just as was the similar disquisition in the fifth book 
of St Irenaeus. Detailed resemblances are not wanting in other points. 
Victorinus—in the original form of his work—quoted Papias on Mark : 
‘Marcus interpres Petri ea quae imminere (= in munere) docebat 
commemoratus conscripsit sed non ordine[m] et incipit prophetae per 
Esaiam praedicatio.’ Again Victorinus makes the 24 elders mean the 
24 books of the O.T.; and this is expressly attributed by Mommsen’s 
catalogue (‘Cheltenham list’) to ‘the Presbyters’ (of Papias, no 
doubt). Again St Victorinus’s comparison of the four beasts with the 
four Gospels, before St Jerome altered it, was parallel to that of 
St Irenaeus, and yet a detailed comparison prevents us from supposing it 
to be borrowed from St Irenaeus ; at least so it has seemed to me after 
very careful study. There are other reasons for attributing this to Papias. 
It is not necessary to shew at length how the twenty-four books of the 


1 Mommsen’s list has: ‘Sed ut in apocalypsi Iohannis dictum est: “vidi xxiiii 
seniores mittentes coronas suas ante thronum,” maiores nostri probant hos libros 
esse canonicos et hoc dixisse seniores.’ I cannot agree with the ingenious 
translation of the last words, proposed independently by Zahn and Turner : ‘ that 
the 24 elders signify this.’ I doubt whether dixisse (why not dicere?) could 
mean this, and I feel no difficulty in taking seniores in two different senses, in the 
first place as ‘the Elders of the Apocalypse’, in the second place as ‘the 
Presbyters of Papias’. I translate: ‘But as it was said in the Apocalypse of John 
“I saw 24 elders casting their crowns before the throne”, our predecessors 
prove these books to be canonical, and that the Presbyters said this.’ We have 
here two stages of tradition: maiores nostri, and behind them seniores, which was 
well understood to mean men who had known the Apostles. Dom Morin has 
called attention to Victorinus’s remark (J. 7. S. 1906, April, p. 456), but not to all 
the three passages. They read thus in the pre-Hieronymian version (I cite from 
a photograph of MS Vat. Ottobon. lat. 3288 a) : ‘ xxiiii seniores habentes tribunalia 
xxiiii libri prophetarum et legis referentes testimonia iudicio. sunt autem xxiiii 
patres xii apostoli duodecim patriarchae’ ( fol. 6v. and 7r.), and ‘alae testimonia * * * 
veteris testamenti sunt librorum ideoque xxiiii sunt tot numero quidet (i. e. quot et) 
seniores super tribunalia’ (fol. 7v.), and ‘sunt autem libri veteris testamenti qui 
excipiunt xxiiii quos in epithomis Theodori invenimus’. For excipiunt (the sign for 
ur has been accidentally omitted) the Bibl. Cassin. (v1 p. 7) gives excipiuntur, 
no doubt the right reading, whereas the text in Bibl. Max. PP. has accipiuntur, and 
that of Migne (Gallandi) has recipiuntur. All these printed texts have invenies, 
which probably represents St Jerome’s text. Is it possible that Jerome, not 
knowing any more than we do what were the epfitomae Theodori, changed 
invenimus to invenies? 1 daresay Zahn is right in thinking the excerpta ex Theodoto 
to be meant (Forschungen iii p. 129), and Sanday (Stud. Bibl. iii p. 238) has 
agreed with him. Now Dom Morin has arrived independently at the same view. 
I do not accept Zahn’s argument that there must have been a list in a lost portion 
of the excerpta ex Theodoto, but it is possible. And I am ready to accept as quite 
possibly true Dom Morin’s suggestion that the Muratorian fragment is a portion of 
that work, rather than of the Hypotyposes, as I formerly tried to shew, Rev. Bén. 


July, 1904. 
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O. T., the four Gospels and the seven Epistles of Paul are mystical 
numbers likely to be borrowed from a common source. We saw 
the seven Epistles taken by Cyprian and by the De fadrica mundi from 
a common source, and in the Commentary on the Apocalypse Victorinus 
enlarges upon the same point. (Of the Muratorian fragment I wish to 
say nothing here.) The four Gospels and the four beasts occur 
together in the earlier part of De fabrica mundi. ; 

_ So far I have been summarizing at length an argument which 
implies that Victorinus and Irenaeus have in many places copied Papias 
independently. This will be admitted as fairly certain in the case of 
the chiliastic passages; as to the other points a longer disquisition 
would be needed. It must be added that it is probable that Victorinus, 
if he used Papias, would sometimes copy him word for word ; at least we 
know that he treated Origen in this way :— 

‘Taceo de Victorino Petabionensi et ceteris, qui Origenem in explanatione dum- 
taxat Scripturarum secuti sunt ef expresserunt’ (Jerome Ep. 71, 2). 

‘Nec disertiores sumus Hilario, nec fideliores Victorino, qui eius (sc. Origenis) 
tractatus non ut interpretes, sed ut auctores proprii operis transtulerunt’ (id. Ep. 84, 7)- 

Now there is much in the De fabrica mundi which it is impossible to 
suppose borrowed from Papias, but there is much which seems most 
likely to come from him. Not only the long list of sevens, which 
St Cyprian also gave, but the preceding list of fours may well be his. 
The proof rests upon the fact that Papias was the first of the long line 
of Greek fathers who occupied themselves with the seven days of 
Creation, as we learn from Anastasius of Mount Sinai :— 

AaBévres ras dpopyds Maniov rod wavy Tod Tod TH 
copwratov, trav apxaiwy Kai eis Xpordv nal 
Ti éfanpepoy vonodvraw (in Hexaém. i, the Latin only, in P.G. 89, col. 860). 

of obv dpyadrepa A€éyw i) Pidwv 6 wai Trav 
dSudxpovos, wai Tlamias 6 modis 6 "Iwavvov rod pornrns, 6 
“Iepamodirys . . . wal of dud’ abrovs mvevyarinas Ta mapadeicou eis 
Xprorod éxxAnoiav dvapepdpevor (ibid. vii). 

It does not seem clear (or even very likely) that Anastasius had read 
Papias, though his contemporary and fellow fighter against Monothe- 
litism, St Maximus Confessor, had the book. It may be that he took 
this information from Clement (whose dissertation on the subject will 
have been in the first book of his Hyfotyposes*), or from some other 
early writer. The application of the seven days to the Church will 
doubtless have made the seventh day the millennium, proving the 


‘In the Hypotyposes Papias was used; at least the story of the writing of 
St Mark’s Gospel is mediately if not immediately from him. Pantaenus was cited 
by name (Euseb. H. E. v 11). 
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identity by the familiar saying that ‘one day with the Lord is as a 
thousand years ’,' which we find thus cited by Justin and Irenaeus (who 
both evidently founded their chiliastic theories on Papias) and by 
Hippolytus. 

We must now look at the whole passage from De fadrica mundi, 
quoted above, and detail the reasons for believing it to be founded 
on Papias. 

1. It has been shewn to give exactly the information which Annianus, 
Epiphanius, and Alexander led us to believe was ascribed by Hippolytus 
to ‘one who knew the Apostles’, apparently Papias. 

2. The De fabrica mundi does interpret the seven days as referring 
to the Church, precisely in the way we should expect from Papias, 
according to the account of Anastasius, the seventh day being the 
millennium, The passage is corrupt, as usual: we are told of Old 
Testament worthies who broke the Sabbath :— 


‘Ut verum illum et iustum sabbatum septimo milliario annorum observaretur. 
Quamobrem septem diebus istis Dominus singula millia annorum adsignavit, sic 
enim cautum est : ‘in oculis tuis, Domine, mille anni ut dies una’”’ (Ps. 89). Ergo 
in oculis Dei singula millia annorum constituta sunt, septem enim ‘habet oculos 
Dominus™* (Zech. iv 10). Quapropter, ut memoravi, verum illud sabbatum ‘erit 
septimo milliario annorum in quo Christus’* cum electis suis regnaturus est’ 
(Apoe. xx 4). 


Here we find the obvious citation of Psalm 89, and of the /ocus 
classicus from the Apocalypse, and all that @ priori Papias should have 
said. The parallel with Irenaeus is very close.* 

3- But Anastasius says ‘of Christ and His Church’. How can the 
seven days be interpreted of Christ? The fragment will tell us. The 


! From Ps, Ixxxix 4, not from 2 Peter iii 8. 

2 The MS has ‘ habeo oculos Domini’. 

* So Routh for the manuscript reading ‘ ct septem milia anni in quo xps’. Migne 
(following other edd. ?) omits in, which is in the MS. 

* Haer. v 28, 3 hyépas eyévero 5 xécpos, rooadrais 
wai bia pnolv ypagn’ 6 ovpavds Kai Kal mas 6 Kécpos 
abrav. «ai ovverédecer TH TH Ta Epya & wal Karémavoev 
5 @eds év 7H rH awd Epyov aitod’ (Gen. ii 1,2). gore 
aw écopévaw mpopyteia. ‘H yap tuépa Kupiou ds ern 
év obv Hyépas ouvrerédeorat Ta yeyovéta’ pavepov oby 7) 
éros éoriv. Cp. Justin Dial. 81 p. 295, where the Psalm is quoted and then the 
text of the Apoc. is referred to. In a fragment of Methodius (ap. Pitra Anal. iii 
610) which Zahn (G. X. i 313 note) thinks genuine, the citation is from 2 Peter, 
and the reference to Apoc. follows as usual. The ‘thousand years as one day’ is 
also found in Barnabas 15, in Iren. v 23, 2, in Hippolytus on Daniel, in the frag- 
ments of Hippolytus against Caius, &c. What Victorinus has to say on Apoc. 
xx 4 will be found given by Haussleiter, in the Theolog. Literaturblatt, 26 April 
1895, col. 196, from the Ottob. MS. 
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same passage goes on to say that ‘the seven heavens agree with the 
seven days’, and so do the seven spirits with the seven heavens. 

‘T Auctor autem totius creaturae Iesus,'' verbo cognomen est ei . . . Hoc igitur 
verbum, cum lucem fecit, sapientia vocatur ; cum caelum, intellectus ; cum terram 
et mare, consilium ; cum solem et lunam caeteraque clara, virtus; [cum] terram ? 
et mare excitat, scientia ; cum hominem finxit, pietas ; cum hominem benedicit et 
sanctificat, timor Dei nomen habet.’ 

If this is not thought to be a direct application to Christ, we shall 
find a better one in the passage already cited, emendated, and discussed ; 
we saw the growth of His human Body in the womb applied to the 
seven days of the week ; we saw that His ‘humanity was consummated’ by 
seven stages of life, from birth through childhood to manhood and death ; 
that it operated in seven kinds of divine works and seven kinds of human 
works.* And all this was in illustration of the hexaémeron of creation, 
thus exactly corresponding to the statement of the monk of Sinai. 

4. The reference to Eve will need a longer handling: ‘ea die 
Gabrihel angelum Mariae virgini evangelizasse qua die draco Aevam 
seduxit.’ The doctrine that Mary corresponds to Eve is found in 
Justin Dial. 101 p. 327 c (he knew and used Papias’s work, I think), 
in Irenaeus iii 22 and v 19 (he made great use of it), in Tertullian 
De carne Christi 17 (where Irenaeus is certainly the authority), and in 
Epiphanius and the later Fathers. Now Irenaeus may have elaborated 
what he found in Justin, or we may simply say that it was already a 
preacher’s commonplace, or we may think that both used a common 
source. But in any case what we find elaborated by Justin may very 
well have been hinted at by Papias. One point, however, is of itself 
interesting ; it is the use both by Justin and by Victorinus of the 
‘Western’ interpolation in Luke i 28 xai mpds 6 
dyyedos air The authorities for this 
variant are A 229 262 * 2P@ 6Pe syrP Justin ; b Ado, Victorinus (evangelt- 
zavit); ae ff? 1 (benedixit)*. Remark how varied is the evidence: 
Greek-Western, African and European Latin, Syriac. It is impossible 
to doubt that D has here, as often, lost the original Western reading of 
its parent. 

1 The MS has ‘ auctoritatem totius creaturae tustus’; the correction is Walker’s. 


3 ci is added by the second hand ; the first hand wrote ¢errae, the second hand 
changed ¢ to m. 

3 This would have made a good excerpt for the Fathers of the seventh century, 
to quote against the Monothelites. St Maximus seems to have known Papias’s 
book (though perhaps Anastasius of Sinai did not), and one is surprised he did 
not notice this passage. 

* I do not know that the readings of Justin and Victorinus have been chronicled 
until now, at all events the latter. That of Ado (viii id. Octobr.) was given by 
my friend and confrére Dom Quentin in his most interesting paper on Codex Bezae 
in Revue Bénéd. Jan. 1906. 
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But the reading of Victorinus is particularly noticeable, because 
there is no reason, I think, to connect his readings in general with 
those of the Codex Veronensis, which alone gives evangelizavit. He 
perhaps often translated his quotations from a Greek Bible, but in the 
present passage he is more probably literally rendering his source. His 
source for the whole passage was not Justin, but his likeness to the 
parallel passage of Justin is remarkable :— 


Justin TlapOévos yap obca Eta Kai dpOopos, riv Adyov rdv awd Tov Spews 
Botca, mapaxony Kai Odvarov érexe® 82 Kat xapdy AaBovca Mapia 4 mapdévos, 
. . . dmexpivaro’ Téivoréd po... wat dd 
radrns yeyévynra ovros .. . ob rév re Kai rods SpomBévras dyyéAous Kal 
KaTadve. 

Victorinus: ea die Gabrihel angelum Mariae virgini evangelizasse qua die draco 
Aevam seduxit. 


Victorinus has not emphasized like Justin (and Irenaeus, &c.) the 
virginity of Eve when she fell, but he mentions that of Mary. The 
parallel is between the speech of the angel and that of the serpent. 
And the rare evangelizavit gives a further resemblance. 

No doubt the connexion would not be obvious, were it not that we 
had already brought home the Victorinus passage to Papias with great 
probability. It seems that Justin may have been developing the same 


passage of Papias which Victorinus has used.’ 

5. Let us turn to the condemnation of Papias by Eusebius: 3¢08pa 
yap ro cpixpos dv Tov vod, Adywv Texpnpdpevov eizeiv, 
daiverar (7. £. iii 39) ; ‘ to judge by his own words, Papias was of very 
small understanding.’ One naturally takes this to mean ‘to judge by 
the silly chiliastic interpretations he puts forward’; but it might also 
mean ; ‘to judge by his own words about himself,’ or more literally : 
‘if I may so speak, taking the expression from his own words.’ 


» The sentence of Victorinus is so short that he could not parallel the whole 
of Justin’s passage ; one would suppose the simpler and shorter to be nearer the 
original thought. Justin’s idea of Eve listening to the serpent, Mary to the Angel, 
is implied by Victorinus. Irenaeus has greatly developed the thought, especially 
in the notion of the disobedience of Eve retracted by the obedience of Mary, after 
the model of Romans vig. Attention must be called to the draco for serpens in 
Victorinus ; he is of course thinking of the dpdxev in Apoc. xii 3 ; consequently he 
probably thinks of the woman in that chapter as Mary. But there is no direct 
trace of this thought in his Commentary on the Apocalypse, where he says of the 
woman ‘ecclesia est antiqua patrum et prophetarum et sanctorum apostolorum’, 
ete. The dragon is the devil, ‘diabolus est, angelus refuga,’ etc. The child is 
‘He who was born without seed’; the Mother is therefore the Virgin Mother, 
representing the Church. I suppose this is the usual interpretation both among 
the Fathers and the moderns, But it is curious that Victorinus in the chiliastic 
ending of his Commentary conversely calls the dragon of the Apocalypse ‘anguis’. 
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Turn back to De fabrica mundi, at the beginning of the quotation 
given above: ‘Nunc igitur de inenarrabili gloria Dei’ in providentia 
videas memorari ; tamen ut mens parva poterit, conabor ostendere.’ 
Now mens parva is the most exact translation possible of opixpds vois. 
Is it possible that Eusebius, in his vexation at the obstinate mil- 
lenarianism of a sub-apostolic writer, seizes upon an expression used by 
Papias of himself in quite commonplace humility, and brutally declares 
that it is just the epithet which suits him? ‘For indeed he had a very 
“small mind”, if I may use his own expression.’ I think it at least 
worth while to make the suggestion, and the reader can laugh if he likes. 

6. Then we have had the proof that Victorinus and Cyprian were 
both using an earlier writer on the number seven, who probably was 
commenting on the seven days ; and considerations as to the numbers 
4 and 24 were attributed to Papias. 

7. Lastly, the words of De fabrica mundi about the seven ages through 
which Christ passed seem to be the very words upon which St Irenaeus 
founded his notion that our Lord lived to the age of fifty or thereabouts. 
This will furnish the matter of our last section. 


§ 3. St Zrenaeus on the age of Christ. 


The well-known passage of St Irenaeus runs as follows :— 

ii 22, 4-5 ‘ Triginta quidem annorum existens cum veniret ad baptismum, deinde 
magistri aetatem perfectam habens, venit Hierusalem, ita ut ab omnibus iuste 
audiret? magister; non enim aliud videbatur et aliud erat, sicut inquiunt qui 
putativum introducunt ; sed quod erat, hoc et videbatur. Magister ergo existens, 
magistri quoque habebat aetatem, non reprobans nec supergrediens hominem, 
neque solvens [suam] legem in se humani generis, sed omnem aetatem sanctificans 
per illam quae ad ipsum erat similitudinem. Omnes enim venit per semetipsum 
salvare : omnes, inquam, qui per eum renascuntur in Deum, infantes et parvulos et 
pueros et iuvenes et seniores. Ideo per omnem venit aetatem, et infantibus infans 
factus, sanctificans infantes ; in parvulis parvulus, sanctificans hanc ipsam habentes 
aetatem, simul et exemplum illis pietatis effectus et iustitiae et subiectionis ; in 
iuvenibus tuvenis, exemplum iuvenibus fiens et sanctificans Domino, sic et senior in 
senioribus, ut sit perfectus magister in omnibus, non solum secundum expositionem 
veritatis, sed et secundum aetatem, sanctificans simul et seniores, exemplum ipsis 
quoque fiens; deinde et usque ad mortem pervenit, ut sit ‘‘ primogenitus ex mortuis”, 
‘*ipse primatum tenens in omnibus”, “princeps vitae”’, prior omnium, et praecedens 
omnes.’ 


I have italicized certain words for convenience in referring back to 
the passage. 


1 Cp. Irenaeus iv 38,1 79 dpOdpry abrod Latin ‘in sua inenarrabili 
gloria’. 

2 Harvey makes the astounding comment: ‘The Claromontane reading audiret 
followed by Massuet makes no sense!’ Of course it means ‘was called’, like 
dxovw, of which it is the rendering, and like ‘hear’ in Spenser, Milton, etc. 


if 
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Though many of the early Fathers, or most of them, held that our 
Lord’s public ministry lasted only one year, St Irenaeus thinks this 
opinion heretical. At the beginning of this chapter he had shewn it to 
be inconsistent with St John’s Gospel. In the passage I have quoted 
he states that though Christ was 30 at His Baptism, He did not come to 
Jerusalem to teach until He had attained the magistri perfecta aetas, for 
it would have been against His own law to preach when younger. The 
age of forty is meant. 

St Irenaeus goes on, He wished to save and sanctify all ages, 
infantes, parvulos, pueros, iuvenes, seniores. Here are five ages 
enumerated, apparently as exhaustive. He takes them up again, 
infantes, parvuli, iuvenes, seniores. This time fueri are omitted, and 
he makes it clear that seniores are in ‘the perfect age of teacher’, ‘sic 
et senior in senioribus, ut sit perfectus magister in omnibus . . ., sed et 
secundum aetatem’ One point is added, death, which Christ also 
sanctified. The scheme will be one of seven stages, if we supply 
‘birth’, as the mention of death obliges us to do. 

1° 
1. (nativitas). 
2. infantes. infantes. 
> parvuli. parvuli. 
4. pueri. 
5. iuvenes. iuvenes. 
6. seniores. seniores or perfecti. 
4 mors. 

In English it would seem extremely odd to say that man’s life is 
divided into (1) babyhood, (2) childhood, (3) boyhood, (4) youth, 
(5) grown-up age. We should expect this last to be developed into 
‘prime of life’, ‘ middle age’, ‘old age’, ‘senility or decrepitude’, if 
the first four divisions are to be balanced. Of course ‘ youth’ lasted 
longer in the view of the ancients. A Roman was technically a iuvenis 
until 46, when he became a senex. Cicero makes old age follow 
incontinently upon youth: ‘Citius adolescentiae senectus quam 
pueritiae adolescentia obrepit’ (De Senect. ii). St Benedict makes 
fifteen years the limit of infancy: ‘Infantum vero usque quindecim 
annorum aetates . . .’ (Reg. 70). Sallust calls Caesar adulescens at 33 
or 35 (Cat. 49). Varro counts pueri up to 15, adulescentes up to 30. 
Cicero calls Cassius an adulescens at 34; he applies the same word to 
Brutus and Cassius at 41, and to himself when consul at 44 (Ovat. ii 2 ; 
Phil. ii 44 and 46). We cannot give Greek examples, as we cannot 
tell what Greek words St Irenaeus used." 


Probably infantes, parvuli, pueri, invenes, seniores render Bpépn, maides, 
véow, mpeoBurepo, but one cannot be at all certain. Prima, perfecta and provectior 
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_ But such considerations do not destroy the difficulty. The key seems 

to lie in the fact that Irenaeus makes senior aetas the perfecta aetas. 
The four kinds of youth do not represent four-fifths of human life, they 
are four stages on the way to pérfection, reAeia Acx‘a, and no account 
is taken of the descent, the decline which begins after this. It would 
be an imperfection, not assumed by Christ. Irenaeus continues :—- 


‘Illi autem, ut figmentum suum de eo quod est scriptum ‘‘ vocare annum Domini 
acceptum” affirment, dicunt uno anno eum praedicasse et duodecimo mense passum, 
contra semetipsos obliti sunt, solventes eius omne negotium, ef magis necessariam et 
magis honorabilem aetatem eius auferentes, illam inquam provectiorem, in qua et docens 
pracevat universis. Quomodo enim habuit discipulos si non docebat? Quomodo 
autem docebat magistri aetatem non habens? Ad baptismum enim venit nondum 
qui triginta annos suppleverat, sed qui inciperet esse tanquam triginta annorum : 
(ita enim qui eius annos significavit Lucas posuit: “Iesus autem erat quasi inci- 
piens triginta annorum” cum veniret ad baptismum), et a baptismate uno tantum 
anno praedicavit ; complens tricesimum annum passus est, adhuc tuvenis exsistens, 
et qui necdum provectiorem haberet aetatem. Quia autem triginta annorum aetas 
prima indolis est invenis, et extenditur usque ad quadvragesimum annum, omnis 
quilibet confitebitur ; a quadragesimo autem et quinquagesimo anno declinat tam in 
aetatem seniorem, quam habens Dominus noster docebat, sicut Evangelium et omnes 
seniores testantur qui in Asia,’ etc. 


The heretics, he says, make our Lord preach just 12 months from 
His entrance upon His 3oth year ; so that He lived only 30 years 


complete, and was but a youth.’ For ‘every one will agree’ that 
the first maturity of youth (aefas prima indolis iuvenis, 
H0ovs véov, I suppose) is 30, and it (i. e. aetas indolis iuvenis) extends to 
40. Then begins a decline into aetas senior, #Aixia mpeoBvrépa, ‘older 
maturity or manhood,’ until 50.2 I presume indoles iuvenis will be 


aetas will be mpwrn, reAcia and mpoBeBnevia (?) St Basil, Hom. in Ps, cxiv 5, 
has ma:diov to 7 years, mais to 14, €pnBos to 21. 

1 It would seem to be assumed that the Birthday and Baptism day were the 
same, as indeed the Easterns kept them on January 6, until at the end of the 
fourth century they borrowed the Western Christmas. Did Irenaeus, or did 
Ptolemaeus, already set down January 6 for both events? Certain Basilidians 
placed the Baptism on that day (Clement Strom. i 21 pp. 407-408 Potter). 

? Harnack has taken aefas senior to mean literally old age, Gretsenalter, and not 
merely (as it does) ‘older age’, and he supposes that Irenaeus is trying to 
minimize this testimony (Chronol. i 335 note): ‘The Presbyters of Asia Minor had 
witnessed that Jesus had arrived at old age, as a tradition received from John: 
Irenaeus believes, on the ground of the Gospel of John, that He arrived at an age 
of 40-50 years, and seeks to harmonize the two traditions.’ The careful exposition 
I have given is enough to shew that this incredible view is not correct. Zahn was 
right in his reply (Forschungen vi 63 note). It is clear that Irenaeus is not 
minimizing the witness of the Presbyters, but strains it to the uttermost. ‘As 
he has forced the testimony of the fourth Gospel to say more than it really does 
say, so also he may have strained the testimony of “all the elders” in the same 
direction’ (Lightfoot Supernat. Relig. p. 247). 
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from about 20 till 40 ; aetas (= Axia) is 30-50. They overlap, and 
30-40 is therefore #Acxia 7Oovs véov, the manhood of youth, as opposed 
to the older manhood 40-50. The ‘perfect age’, or ‘ perfect age of a 
teacher’, is 40, while the ‘first aetas indolis iuvenis’ is 30. Similarly in 
iii 3, 3 &v TH mpory jpow HAcxiq Must mean ‘in the first decade of man- 
hood’ or ‘in early manhood’, that is about 30-40, or 30-35, and 
cannot mean less than 30, at which point St Irenaeus has set the 
beginning of #Acxia in its youthful period." The whole system is as 
follows :— 

1. [Nativitas] 

2. infantes 0-10. 


3. parvuli 10-20. 
3 
4- pueri 20-30. 
5- 30-40 (30 Manhood begins). 


6. perfecti or seniores 40-50 (40 Perfect age). 


7. mors 


But there is a confusion of thought in that Irenaeus makes it an 
imperfection not to have arrived at near 50, although the ‘perfect age 
of a teacher’, the ‘more necessary and honourable age’ of 40 begins a 


decline towards 50, so that 40-50 is a less perfect period. I can only 
suggest that he has misunderstood a system which made the sixth stage 
not a period, but a perfect age attained. 

We now come to the authorities for this view of Christ’s age, 
Scripture and Tradition. Tradition is taken first :— 
sicut evangelium 
et omnes seniores testantur, wai mavres of mpecBurepa paprupovaw, 
qui in Asia apud ol xara rip ’Aciay 
Iohannem discipulum Domini "Iwdvvy TP Tov Kupiov pabynry 
convenerunt id ipsum ovpBeBankéres 
tradidisse eis Iohannem. mapadedanévar 
Permansit autem cum eis mapépevev yap 
usque ad Traiani tempora. Tav Tpaiavod xpévar. 

‘Quidam autem eorum non solum Iohannem sed et alios Apostolos viderunt, et 
haec eadem ab ipsis audierunt, et testantur de huiusmodi relatione. Quibus magis 
oportet credi? Utrumne his talibus, an Ptolemaeo, qui Apostolos numquam vidit, 
vestigium autem Apostoli ne in somniis quidem assecutus est?’ 


Beyond all question Irenaeus is quoting from Papias ; we have only 


* See additional note at the end of this article. 

2 ravra is not found in the citation by Eusebius (though Rufinus has Aaec), nor 
in Syncellus, but (teste Grabe) in Nicephorus. Zahn suggests that id ijonm rather 
renders ravra or tairé (Forsch. vi 61 note 3). 
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to compare v 33, 3, where Irenaeus thus introduces the saying of the 
Lord about the vine with ten thousand shoots :— 


‘quemadmodum Presbyteri meminerunt, qui Iohannem discipulum Domini 
viderunt, audisse se ab eo. . .’” 


And after the citation he continues :— 

Haec autem et Papias Iohannis radra 32 xai Iwavvov pév 
auditor, Polycarpi autem contuber- dxovorijs ToAvxdprov 8¢ éraipos 
nalis, vetus homo, per scripturam yeyovws, dpxaios dvyp, éyypadws 
testimonium perhibet in quarto li- éripaprupet év rij rerdpry Tov abrod 
brorum suorum, sunt enim illi quin- yap aire 
que libri conscripti. Bi Bria ovvreraypéva. 

In the former sentence we have ‘the Presbyters who saw John’, just 
as in our own passage of of kata tiv ’Aciav "Iwavvy . . 
ovpBeBAnxores. But the second sentence explains that this witness is 
written in the book of Papias. Zahn (Forschungen vi p. 89) has 
insisted that the xa‘ means that Papias ‘also’ witnessed, i.e. that 
Irenaeus confirms the oral testimony of the Presbyters by the additional 
written witness of Papias. This seems to me quite impossible. 
Irenaeus means ‘not only did they witness the fact, but also Papias 
has consigned their testimony to writing’. We know that this was 
precisely what Papias claimed to have done. But Papias was one of 
them, a ‘hearer of John’. Now St Irenaeus is trying to make the most 
of his evidence. We need not suppose that here, or in v 30, 1; 33, 33 
36, 1, where ‘the Presbyters’ are cited, Papias had made any special 
quotation from ‘the Presbyters’. But his Preface (Euseb. H. Z. iii 37) 
claimed their authority in a general way for his doctrine, and he himself 
was one of them to St Irenaeus. Consequently St Irenaeus is ready 
to quote any remark of Papias to which he happens to take a fancy, as 
a tradition witnessed by ‘all the Presbyters who consorted with John 
in Asia’. 

I suppose that for the age of our Lord he depends on a passage 
of Papias,’ which he presumes to rest not merely on the authority 


* Another point, in itself of great importance, suggests that a written authority 
is here quoted. The words Mapépewe yap airois péxp trav Tpaiavod xpévwrv (where 
avrois means ‘the Presbyters who knew John’) occur again in iii 3, 4 "AAAG «al 
év ind Mavdov piv mapapelvaytos avrois 
Tpaiavod xpévav, paprus tor: Tijs Tav mapadécews, The 
repetition of this phrase word for word suggests, or rather implies, that it is a 
verbal citation from a written source. The way in which it is inserted as an 
ablative absolute in the second passage is a confirmation of this, when considered 
in connexion with the awkwardness of airois, which now refers vaguely to the 
members understood in 4 év "Epéow éxxAnoia. It is besides to be expected that 
Papias will have somewhere mentioned to what late date John conversed with the 
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of that disciple of John, but on that of all the disciples of John; 
for indeed, if one disciple of John testified that our Lord lived to 
the age of fifty, or nearly, all of them must have known this, and 
the testimony of Papias could not be isolated.' 

And he was no doubt strengthened in his view by the fact that it was 
St John who in his Gospel shewed that Christ went up for more than 
one passover to Jerusalem (as Irenaeus had just proved), and again 
St John who testified that He had taught at Jerusalem publicly, i.e. as 
a ‘perfect master’. St Irenaeus now clinches the argument by shewing 
that St John represents the Jews as recognizing that Christ’s age was 


between forty and fifty. I give this remaining portion of our passage 
in a note.? 


The argument is very forcibly put. We can well conceive that to 


Presbyters. (Perhaps Papias had jyiv for airois.) I take it that the phrase is 
certainly borrowed from the book of Papias. 

1 A perfectly clear reference to the Prologue of Papias is contained in the words: 
‘Quidam autem eorum non solum Iohannem sed et alios Apostolos viderunt,’ for 
they are based on Papias’s declaration that he used to ask the Presbyters what this 
and that Apostle used to say. (Of course Irenaeus never thought of identifying 
‘ Presbyters’ and ‘Apostles’ in that sentence, as several moderns have done, e. g. 
Zahn, Bardenhewer, Michiels. But that point I cannot deal with here.) These 
references to the Prologue seem to me to imply that Irenaeus found in the passage 
of Papias which he employed no definite appeal to the Presbyters, so that the 
bishop of Lyons was driven to fall back upon the general appeal in the Prologue to 
Apostolic tradition through the Presbyters. 

2 Sed et ipsi qui tunc disputabant cum Domino Iesu Christo Iudaei apertissime 
hoc ipsum significaverunt. Quando enim eis dixit Dominus: “ Abraham pater 
vester exultavit ut videret diem meum, et vidit, et gavisus est,” responderunt ei : 
“ Quinquaginta annos nondum habes, et Abraham vidisti?” Hoc autem conse- 
quenter dicitur ei qui iam xt annos excessit, quinquagesimum autem annum 
nondum attigit, non tamen multum a quinquagesimo anno absistit. Ei autem qui 
sit xxx annorum diceretur utique: “Quadraginta annorum nondum es.” Qui 
enim volebant eum mendacem ostendere, non utique in multum extenderent annos 
ultra aetatem quam eum (eam, Harvey) habere conspiciebant : sed proxima aetatis 
dicebant, sive vere scientes ex conscriptione census, sive coniicientes secundum 
aetatem quam videbant habere eum super quadraginta; sed ut non quae esset 
triginta annorum. Irrationabile est enim omnino viginti annos mentiri eos, 
volentes eum iuniorem ostendere temporibus Abrahae. Quod autem videbant, hoc 
et loquebantur; qui autem videbatur non erat putativus sed veritas. Non ergo 
multum aberat a quinquaginta annis ; et ideo dicebant ei : ‘‘Quinquaginta annorum 
nondum es, et Abraham vidisti?” Non ergo anno uno praedicavit, nec duodecimo 
mense anni passus est. Tempus enim a trigesimo anno usque ad quinquagesimum 
numquam erit unus annus, nisi si apud Aeones eorum tam magni anni sunt deputati 
his qui apud Bythum in Pleromate ex ordine resident, de quibus et Homerus poeta 
dixit, et ipse inspiratus a Matre eorum erroris : of 5¢ Geol map 
To Xpvoty [quod Latine ita interpretabimur: Dii autem apud Iovem 
considentes tractabant aureo loco].’ 
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Irenaeus it seemed simply invincible, and that it strengthened him in 
what was apparently a misunderstanding of the words of Papias. 


§ 4. Papias on the Age of Christ. 


What did Papias really say? I have already indicated that the 
answer seems to lie in the short passage of Victorinus De Fabrica mundi 
of which I have said so much. 

‘ Humanitatem quoque suam septenario numero consummat, nativitatis, 
infantiae, pueritiae, adulescentiae, iuventutis, perfectae aetatis, occasus.’ 

On the last word Routh remarks: ‘De morte vox interdum ad- 
hibetur.’ 

The parallel with the system of St Irenaeus is exact, and it confirms 
our suspicion that in the sixth place, of the alternatives senior aetas and 
perfecta aetas, the latter was in Irenaeus’s source and not the former :— 


Irenaeus Greek (?) Victorinus Age 
[nativitas] nativitas 
2 infantes Bpépn infantia [o 10] 
3. parvuli pueritia [10-20] 
4 pueri maides adulescentia [20-30] 
5 iuvenes véot iuventus 30 40 
6 perfectaaetas  perfectaaetas ¢. 35? 
7 mors occasus 


a. It need hardly be pointed out that Victorinus is not using 
Irenaeus. He is engaged in a discourse on the mystical number seven, 
whereas there is nothing in the passage of Irenaeus which suggests 
seven. We only made up seven stages by combining two lists of five, 
adding the necessary nativitas. 

b. There is a difference of translation in 3 and 4, parvuli and puert 
being represented by fweritia and adulescentia. But Victorinus used 
the abstract nouns, and there is none corresponding to parvudt ; he was 


1 I have put 35 as the #Arwia reAcia, though Irenaeus attributes the age of 30-40 
to the preceding stage, so that the number reached should be 40; for if #Acia 
Hous véov, early manhood, is from 30-40, and 30 is the first year of it, 35 may be 
taken roughly as its perfection. Again, the dictum of Psalm 89 (g0) was so well 
known that we expect the perfection of life to be half of the 70 years of man’s 
age. But against this it may be urged that the highest point of perfection will be 
just where decline begins, i.e. 40. But all this is according to Irenaeus. We 
have no reason to suppose that Papias intended any exact divisions. To make up 
the number of seven he was obliged to make four periods before aetas perfecta, but 
we need not suppose that he meant them to be exact decades. It is sufficient to 
realize that any age between 30 and 40 could be represented as perfect maturity of 
manhood. 
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practically obliged to use pweritia, and to find another word such as 
adulescentia for the next stage. 

c. Thus the two systems are undoubtedly identical They apply to 
Christ four stages of growth and one of perfection, besides birth and 
death. The system is not a popular or heathen one, but was obviously 
invented to suit the life of Christ. 

d@. Clearly Victorinus and Irenaeus are dependent on a common 
source. We have already seen that the source of Irenaeus is as good 
as stated by him to be the book of Papias. We thus gain a singular 
confirmation of our attribution to Papias of the longer passage of 
Victorinus from which this sentence is taken. 

e. Irenaeus is a bad witness to the original form of the passage, for 
in the first place he has not quoted the seven stages right off, and in the 
second place he has misunderstood it. 

f. Victorinus on the contrary gives the passage very shortly but 
clearly, and emphasizes the number seven. Now the whole system was 
obviously made up for the sake of that mystical number, and in order to 
shew that Christ sanctified all that is perfect in humanity, and that His 
humanity was perfect. It would seem @ /riori likely, therefore, that 
Victorinus has preserved the passage in its original setting, as one out of 
a number of mystical sevens, and as a part of the application to Christ 
of the seven days of creation which Anastasius of Mount Sinai knew 
Papias to have elaborated.' 

I conclude, then, that Victorinus and Irenaeus have used the same 
passage of Papias. Irenaeus has misrepresented it; Victorinus has 
given it faithfully. If our conjecture about mens parva was justified, 
we may even believe that he has given an almost verbal rendering from 
the Greek. Further, if that conjecture stands, the passage is a con- 
coction of Papias’s own ‘little mind’, and he did not base it on tradi- 
tion. And if this be so, we need only suppose that Hippolytus and 
Irenaeus were misled by the prologue to believe that all Papias’s state- 
ments rested on the witness of the Presbyters. It was not unnecessary 
for Eusebius to draw attention to the fact that Papias himself spoke 
slightingly of his own assertions, and did not set them all up as Apostolic 
traditions. 

It is easy to see how Irenaeus was led into an erroneous interpretation 


* Humanitatem suam consummat, ‘He makes perfect His human nature by these 
: stages,’ reminds us of St Irenaeus’s ‘deinde et usque ad mortem pervenit, ut sit 

‘*primogenitus ex mortuis”, “‘ipse primatum tenens in omnibus”, “ princeps vitae”, 
prior omnium, et praecedens omnes’; where it is meant that Christ became first of 
all men, young or old. Similarly Irenaeus says elsewhere (iii 18, 7): ‘Qua- 
propter et per omnem venit aetatem, omnibus restituens eam quae est ad Deum 
communionem.’ 
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of Papias’s harmless mysticism, by his desire to go as far as he could 
against the heretics, and by his mistaken explanation of ‘Thou art 
not yet fifty years old’. I infer from all this argument that Papias was 
more credible than Irenaeus, though probably less interesting, and that 
there is no reason to suppose that ‘ the Presbyters’ were a ‘ Gesellschaft 
betrogener Betriiger’.* 


Joun CHAPMAN. 


1 So Corsen called them, Monarchianische Prologe, T.U. xv 4 p. 109. 


Additional note on the date of the birth of St Irenaeus. 


St Irenaeus tells us (iii 3, 3) that he had seen St Polycarp & rH mphrn jpav 
qAuwig, Harnack thinks 15 was the age, i.e. the same as mais dv én, the age at 
which Irenaeus saw Florinus, then a courtier, in company with Polycarp. 
Prof. Gwatkin rightly pointed out that this was too young for the word #A:xia, 
and preferred 20 (Contemp. Rev. 1897, pp. 221-226). Indeed #Au«ia, when used 
absolutely for an age, means manhood, military service. But we have seen that 
Irenaeus had defined it only a few pages back as beginning at 30! Here mpwrn 
#Axia will be much the same as aefas indolis iuvenis which begins at 30. As I have 
shewn in the text, Irenaeus certainly means that he was over 30 at the end of his 
intercourse with Polycarp. He implies ‘ I was not a mere boy, I was in my early 
manhood, though it was long ago’. 

Now the death of Polycarp is usually placed in 155. (I myself argued in Revue 
Bénéd. 1902, 145-149, that we must date it 166, if Schmid’s chronology of Aristides 
was right. But Ramsay and others are so positive that Schmid is wrong, that 
I presume we must follow Waddington.) Therefore Irenaeus was born before 
125, indeed hardly later than 120; for there is no reason to suppose that he was in 
Asia at the time of Polycarp’s martyrdom, and tradition represents him as engaged 
in lecturing at Rome at that time. If we placed his birth c. 140 with Harnack, 
he would have been only 37 when he became bishop, and only about 44 when he 
published his great work! Yet he evidently writes as an old man, giving his 
recollections of a past now in danger of being forgotten. 

On the other hand he says that the Apocalypse was written in Domitian’s reign, 
oxeddov éni ris hperépas -yeveds, ‘almost in our own generation,’ as contrasted, 
I suppose, with such ancient writings as the Synoptic Gospels and Pauline 
Epistles (c. 50-70). I hardly think a man born under Hadrian (117-138) would 
speak thus, but one born in the last years of Trajan (97-117) would naturally do 
so. I therefore take it that Zahn’s date, 115, twenty years after the Apocalypse, is 
not far wrong (Forschungen vi 29 note). ‘If Irenaeus was born in 116 he was 
a ‘ boy’ of 14 if Florinus came with Hadrian in 129 to Smyrna (ib. 30); he was 39 
at the death of Polycarp, whom he may have seen for the last time some years 
before ; he was 61 when he became bishop, a probable age; and he was about 68 
when he published his great work, c. 184, after many years of work at it. If 
Florinus was born in 110 or 112, he might live to be excommunicated by Victor 
(191), though Zahn may possibly be right that he was already dead when Victor 
wrote 


q 
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PROLEGOMENA TO THE 7ESTIMONIA OF 
ST CYPRIAN. II. 


(See /. 7. S. vi [January 1905] 246-270.) 
§6. THe OLp LaTIN FORMS FOR THE NAMES EZEKIEL AND DANIEL. 


I COMMENCE this second portion of prolegomena with a supplemen- 
tary note bearing on points raised in the first instalment of the 
series. 

In § 1 (pp. 252, 253), I stated my belief that St Cyprian quoted the 
Book of Daniel with the formula ‘apud Danihelum’ (‘ Danielum’), and 
expressed a suspicion that the well marked variants ‘ Ezechielem’, 
‘Ezechiel’ might represent two separate attempts to get rid of a third 
and unfamiliar form ‘ Ezechielum’, since the latter appears to have been 
the reading of the lost Verona MS, V. I should like now to call atten- 
tion to the evidence of the MSS of some other Latin fathers, which seems 
to me to prove the point to demonstration in the case of Daniel, and 
in the case of Ezekiel at least to justify the enquiry. 

In the Greek the forms of the two names are of course indeclinable, 
(the form Aavejrov in codex Bezae, Matt. xxiv 15, 
is doubtless due to the influence of the Latin column ‘per Danielum’) : 
and when the Latin translators of the Bible had to introduce the names 
into a new language, the proverbial three courses were open to them. 
They might either leave them, as in the Greek, without any distinction 
of case-endings: or they might Latinize them as proper names of the 
second declension, Ezechielum,) Ezechieli, Ezechielo, Danielum, Danieli, 
Danielo: or again in the third declension, Ezechielem, Ezechielis, 
Ezechieli, Ezechiele, Danielem, Danielis, Danieli, Daniele. And com- 
bination of these variations is so far possible that individual writers will 
as a matter of fact be found to use the name of the one prophet with 
case-endings, and of the other in the indeclinable form. 

(1) In the New Testament the name Ezekiel never occurs, and that 
of Daniel only once, Matt. xxiv 15 ‘the abomination of desolation, 
spoken of by Daniel the prophet’: for in the parallel passage of St Mark, 
xiii 14, the true reading omits the reference to the name of Daniel, and 
it is not found in either the Vulgate or the leading Old Latin MSS. 


1 Let it be noted once for all that, even where the cases are declined, the 
nominative always reproduces the Greek form: Ezechielus, Danielus, are never 
found. It may be well to make it clear further that I am on this occasion taking no 
notice of variants in orthography. 
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For St Matthew the authorities are as follows (4 is not extant 
here) 

a Daniel a bff, 

per Daniel ¢ g Iren. '/, 


aDanielo g, Vulg. 
per Danielum d Iren. 


The statement of authorities in this single passage is already enough to 
create the presumption that both the indeclinable form and those of the 
second declension are older than the forms of the third declension. 
Yet, owing I suppose to the influence of the Vulgate Old Testament, 
the editors of the Fathers have hitherto almost with unanimity refused 
to admit the second declension to a place in the text. Even in the case 
of the most modern editions, it is ordinarily from the apparatus rather 
than from the text that the following considerable body of evidence 
has been amassed. I have no reason to suppose that the forms of the 
third declension are not original in Augustine and Jerome: but in the 
eleven authorities that I now proceed to cite they find singularly scanty 
support.’ 
(2) Cyprian (outside the Zestimonia) : 
ad Fortunatum § 8 (Hartel 329. 9) ‘apud Ezechiel’. 
ep. \xix § 12 (761. 11) ‘ per Ezechielem’ E M P ex silentio, ‘ per Ezeciel’ 
Q, ‘ per Ezechielum’ B. 
ep. \xx § 1 (767. 16) ‘per Ezechielem’ L M PQ ex si/., ‘ per Ezechielum’ 
Cc 


1 It would not be candid to pass over without notice or discussion the evidence 
of Tertullian : but it seems to me so entirely sui generis that it will best be treated 
in a note. So far as the evidence of most of the MSS can be trusted, Tertullian 
certainly used the forms of the third declension (I quote only those treatises which 
have appeared in the Vienna Corpus vols. xx, xlvii) : de seiunio g ‘ redeo ad Danielem 
. . « dedit deus Danieli’, ‘Daniel in lacu leonum esurienti’, 10 ‘suadet Danielis 
quoque argumentum’: de ovatione 25 ‘quod Daniheli legimus observatum’: de 
anima 48 ‘trina illa cum Daniele fraternitas’: de pudicitia 7 ‘puto Ezechielis est 
vox’: de carnis resurrectione 22 ‘secundum Iohelem et Danihelem’, 29 ‘accipe 
Ezechielem’, 30 ‘Ezechieli revelatur’: aduersus Marcionem iv 10 ‘ipsi Danihel 
revelatus filius . . . ex instrumento Danihelis . . . apud Danihelis prophetiam’ , 
iv 16 ‘ per Ezechielem ', iv 17 ‘sequentia Ezechielis’, But there are three things to 
be said : (1) in two cases, de seiun. 9, adv. Marc. iv 10, the indeclinable ‘ Daniel * 
is given in the MSS for the dative : (2) in the only first class MS of Tertullian, the 
codex Agobardinus (Paris. lat. 1622), though it is true ‘cum Daniele’ is found once, 
de anima 48, yet ‘ Danihelum’ is also found once, scorpiace 8 ‘ Danihelum .. . feritas 
leonum devorasset’: (3) Tertullian’s general fondness for giving to Hebrew names 
case-endings according to the third declension robs his evidence of much of its 
weight. We find in him ‘ Israhelis’, ‘ Israhele’, ‘ Aaronem’, ‘ Samuelem’, ‘ Saulis,’ 
‘Sionis’, and the like, which can hardly have been ever in general use in Latin 
Christian circles, and were certainly not used by St Cyprian. 
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ep. Ixxv § 3 (811. 21) ‘ Ezechielem et Danielem’ EI M ex si/., ‘ Ezechie- 
lem et Danihelum’ Q.’ 

[Test. iii 20 (137. 3, 5, 15: a passage found only in W, therefore not 

genuine, but doubtless a very early addition) ‘Danihelum’ #r W, 

Danielem’ ter Hartel. | 

(3) de Pascha computus, of a.D. 243, §13 (Hartel, appendix 261. 1) 
‘angelum Dei meminimus Danielo dixisse’. 

(4) Irenaeus, Latin version of, according to the readings of the Clermont 
MS (the oldest and by far the best MS of Irenaeus: the editors give 
consistently the third declension) : 
adv. haer. 1V xx 10 ‘per Aezechiel’. 

I xix 2 ‘et Danihelum autem hoc idem significare’. 
IV xx 11 ‘sicut in Danielo scriptum est’. 
xxvi 1 ‘ Danihelo prophetae dicebatur’. 
‘quemadmodum dictum est a Danihelo’. 
V xxv 2 ‘per Danihel prophetam’ Matt. xxiv 15. 
xxv § ‘quae a Danihelo prophetata sunt’. 
‘per Danihelum [Danihelo C*] prophetam’ 
Matt. xxiv 15. 
‘Danihelo autem angelus Gabrihel exsolutionem 
uisionum fecit’. 
xxvi 1 ‘quae a Danihelo uisa sunt’. 
(5) Lucifer (ed. Hartel: vol. xiv of the Vienna Corpus Script. Eccl. 
Lat.). The solitary MS is Vat. Reg. 133, saec. ix-x. 
227. 16 ‘dicit Deus ad Ezechielem’. 
229. 13 ‘percurre reliqua Ezechiel prophetae’. 
164. 8 ‘accipe quae referat Danihel liber’ (‘Danihel’ és 
presumably genitive, and not nominative, here). — 


24 ‘praestitit . . Danihelo deuotissimo suo’. 
165. 28 ‘numquid uel hos... per Danihelem Spiritus sanctus 
inauditos damnauit? legimus etenim gloriosum 
Danihel dixisse’. 
167. 5 ‘per Danihel audierunt’. 
273. 18 ‘considera . . . sanctissimi etiam prophetae Danihelis 
librum’. 


It may be doubted whether the vagaries of usage here are due to 
scribes or to the author himself: I rather suspect that Lucifer wrote 


1 I may illustrate the defectiveness of our printed texts from de op. et el. § 11 
(Hartel 382. 8), where the editor prints ‘ Danieli’, though the apparatus notes 
‘ Daniel S, Danihel WG’: I can add from my own inspection of F, the fifth-. 
century MS at Turin (G v 37)—I do not know whether or no it has survived the 
fire—that it too has ‘Daniel’, though Hartel’s silence would have suggested that 
it read ‘ Danieli’. 
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‘ Ezechiel’ and ‘ Danihel’ indeclinably throughout, and not only, as the 

MS makes him do, in four out of the eight passages. 

(6) Hilary, if we may generalize from the very small number of 
instances I have been able to find in the Commentary of the Psalms— 
the only part of Hilary that is yet published in the Vienna Corpus 
(vol. xxii)—used the indeclinable form for Ezekiel, the forms of the 
second declension for Daniel. 

in ps. \xv § 15 (259. 11) ‘ad Ezechiel’. 
cxviii PHE § 3 (508. 2) ‘ad Danielum’. 
cxx § 4 (561. 14) ‘secundum Danielum’. 
exxiv § 3 (599. 7) ‘in Danielo’. 
exxxviii § 44 (775. 8) ‘in Ezechiel dictum ’’. 

(7) Optatus (ed. Ziwsa: vol. xxvi of the Vienna Corpus). 

The construction of a consistent text for Optatus is particularly diffi- 
cult, because only one of the older MSS, Remensis 221, saec. ix ineunt. 
(R), is complete: a Petersburg MS, saec. v-vi (P), contains the first 
two books: an Orleans fragment, saec. vii (A), the first part of the 
seventh book: a Paris MS, saec. xi (C), half the sixth and the whole 
of the seventh. But it will be seen that the net balance of evidence 
in favour of the forms of the second declension is incontestable. 

i 2 (4. 11) ‘per Ezechielum prophetam’ P. 

ii 5 (40. 18) ‘in Ezechielo propheta’ P R. 

ii 24 (61. 13) ‘in Ezechielo [Ezechilo P*] profeta’ P. 

26 (66. 10) ‘per Ezechielem prophetam’ P ex silentio. 

iii 3, 10 (75. 15, 76. 5, 94-13) R alone is extant of the four MSS 
named, and gives on each occasion (as it does elsewhere for Ezekiel, 
except 40. 18) the third declension. 

vii 1 (164. 7) ‘per Ezechielum prophetam’ A C. 

(164. 16) ‘ per Ezechielum’ AC. 

iii 3 (79. 18, 21; 80. 15, 16, 21): in these passages, the only ones 
which help us with Daniel, R is again the only older MS extant, 
but this time its evidence is preponderant for the forms of the 
second declension: ‘Danihelo’ ablative, ‘Danihelo’ dative, 
‘Danielis’ (ex silentio) genitive, ‘Danihelo’ dative, ‘ Danihelo’ 
ablative. 

To sum up the evidence for Optatus : P */,, A?/,, C */,, give Ezekiel in 
the second declension, against R */,; but R itself gives Daniel ‘/, in the 
same declension, and we cannot doubt that Optatus, in spite of his 
editor, used the forms of the second declension for the names of both 
prophets. . 


1 It is instructive to note that the Benedictine editor of Hilary was struck by the 
manuscript evidence for ‘Danielum’, ‘ Danielo': compare his notes ad Jocc. citt. 
(ed. Verona, i 387, 427, 453). 
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(8) Ambrose apparently used the indeclinable forms: see for instance 
in Schenkl’s edition of the commentary on St Luke’s Gospel (vol. xxxii, 
part 4, of the Vienna Corpus) 234. 18 ‘ad Ezechiel’, 463. 7 ‘secundum 
Danihel’. 

(9) Tyconius Liber Regularum (ed. Burkitt in Zexts and Studies 
III i) The two MSS used by the editor are Remensis lat. 364, saec. 
ix (R), and Vaticanus Reginae 590, saec. x (V): the former he is no 
doubt right in preferring on the whole, but he appears to have unduly 
depreciated the value of the latter. 

p. 321.13 Ezechielum Hiezechielum R* (« * * zechielem R* ) 

15 Ezechielo V* Hiezechielo supr ras: Ezechiel V’ 

13 Ezechielo Hiezechielo R 

30 Ezechielum V* Ezechihelum R 

16 Ezechihel V_ Hiezechiel R 

11 Ezechihelum V_ Hiezechielem R 

11 Ezechihelum V_ Ezechielem R 

16 Ezechihelum V_ Ezechielem R 

15 Ezechihelum V_ Ezechielem R 

l.15 rubric IN DANIELO R 
9 Danihelum V Danihelem R (quotation from Matt. xxiv 15) 
19 DaniheloV Danihele R (quotation from Ezech. xxviii 3) 
7 Danihelo Danihele R 

76is Danihelo Danihele R 
Here the one MS gives both prophets regularly in the second declen- 
sion, with occasional support from the other ; and considering‘the obvious 
tendency for the substitution of the better known forms (better known, 
that is, at the time the MSS were copied), it may confidently be claimed 
that, like his African contemporary Optatus, Tyconius used the forms 
in the second declension only. The editor, however, has preferred the 
third declension throughout. 

(10) Speculum or m (ed. Weihrich, vol. xii of the Vienna Corpus). 
For Daniel the form ‘ Danihelo’ is supported by all the MSS, and is 
beyond question: for Ezekiel the MSS, as so often in the Speculum, 
fall into two groups, S (which is, it may be noted, the same MS as A of 
St Cyprian’s Zestimonia) always supporting the indeclinable ‘ Ezechiel’, 
while the other MSS alternate between ‘Ezechiel’ and ‘ Ezechielo’. 
But in no case is there any question of the forms of the third declension. 

(11) Eucherius (ed. Wotke, vol. xxxi of the Vienna Corpus). The 
oldest MS of the Formu/ae, S—Sessorianus lxxvii, now in the Biblioteca 
Vittorio Emanuele—gives once (with one other MS) ‘in Ezechielo’ 
22. 7, though once also it appears to support the ‘in Ezechiele’ 
of the rest, 59. 22. 

(12) The Altercatio Simonis et Theophili (ed. Bratke, vol. xlv of the 
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Vienna Corpus) gives clear evidence of the survival of the older usage 
well on into the fifth century: 34. 12 ‘Ezechielum prophetam’: 13. 1 
‘auctorem Danihelum’, 42. 9 ‘apud Danihelum’, 52. 4 ‘lege Dani- 
helum’. 


The net result of this enquiry is, up to a certain point, very clear. 
Not till after the middle of the fourth century—if we except the confused 
and uncertain evidence of the MSS of Tertullian—do any indubitable 
traces of the forms in the third declension emerge. Perhaps Ambrosiaster 
is the earliest author that can be cited on this side’: it is not till the fifth 
century that the new type predominates. Of older authors the inde- 
clinable usage is that of Lucifer and Ambrose, in other words of Italy in 
the fourth century. On the other hand the de Pascha computus, the 
Latin translator of Irenaeus, Optatus, Hilary, the Speculum, and prob- 
ably Tyconius, use the second declension in the case of Daniel, and 
I cannot doubt that we ought to add St Cyprian to this list: for Ezekiel 
the indeclinable form seems to be that of Irenaeus and Hilary, but the 
second declension has the support of the Africans Optatus and Tyconius, 
and this consideration must exercise a reflex effect on our estimate of the 
probabilities of its correctness in St Cyprian. 

On the whole, then, in the case of Daniel the evidence, both in the 
Cyprianic MSS and in the early Latin fathers generally, in favour of 
the forms in the second declension is sufficient to remove all ground for 
hesitation. In the case of Ezekiel the evidence for the parallel forms, 
whether in St Cyprian or outside, is definitely less: it is possible that 
other authors besides St Hilary and the translator of St Irenaeus used 
the second declension for the name Daniel without doing the same 
thing for Ezekiel: and though I think it probable that St Cyprian 
wrote ‘ Ezechielum’, I should still a little doubt whether the conclusion 


is certain enough to warrant an editor in introducing this form into 
the text. 


§ 7. ORTHOGRAPHY OF PROPER NAMES IN THE BIBLICAL TEXT OF 
THE ZesTimontaA? 


[Since the publication of the first part of these Prolegomena I have 
re-collated myself the Crawford-Manchester MS (X), and have added 


1 I learn from Mr Souter that there is evidence both for the indeclinable form 
‘Ezechiel’ in the ablative, Quaest. xli 1, cvi 9, and for the second declension 
‘ Danihelo’ in the dative, #2 Rom. iii 31, Quaest. xliv 14. 

2 Names occurring only in the formulae of quotation of biblical books are excluded, 
as having already been dealt with in § 1 of these Prolegomena. References given 
within square brackets are to passages where the names are given in St Cyprian’s 
language and not in a definite quotation. 
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to my list (vi 247, 248) the readings of a second Oxford MS, U, Laud. 
misc. 105, saec. X. | 

Aaron: see ‘ Aron’. 

Abdenago (Dan. iii 14, nominative) 121. 14: ‘Abdennago’ U. 

Abel [45. 21, nominative]. The name occurs also in St Cyprian in 
oblique cases without case-endings: accusative 421. 24, 660. 6, 668. 4. 

Abennezer (1 Reg. vii 12, nominative) 84.1. ‘ Abenezer’ P ‘ Abbe- 
nezir’ R ‘ Abeinnezer’ U." 

Abraham, Abrahae. 

nominative ‘ Abraham’ [43. 17]: 43. 18 (‘Abram’ R): 128. 9: 150 
13 (‘Habraham’ X*): 166. 6 (‘ Abraha’ P ‘ Habraham’ X). 

vocative ‘Abraham’ 67. 8: 134. 10 (‘ Habraham’ X*). 

accusative ‘Abraham’ 54. 2: [67.7 (‘Abraam’ P’)]: 127. 19 (‘Ha- 
braham’ X). 

genitive. (1) ‘Abrahae’ 44. 2 (‘Habrahae’ L* ‘Habrahe’ M): 
113. 7 (‘Habrahae’ T*). (2) ‘Abraham’, only in the phrase ‘ of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob’, and therefore probably by assimilation to the 
two indeclinable names: 87. 1 (Exod. iii 6: ‘ Abrahae’ P ‘ Habraham’ 
R*): 145. 3 (Luc. xx 37: ‘Abrahae’ P ‘ Habraham’ X). 

dative ‘Abrahae’ 44. 3 (‘ Habrahe’ M): [52. 15]. 

ablative ‘ Abraham’ 44. 4 (‘ Abrahae’ R): 58. 16. 

Among other early authorities, 4 has ‘Abraham’ in the ablative */,, 
‘ Abrahae’ in the genitive and dative, except Mc. xii 26 ‘Abraham... 
Isac . . . Iacob’, thus exactly agreeing with St Cyprian. In Priscillian 
again the genitive is ‘ Abrahae’ except in ¢rac?. ii (37. 15) ‘deus Abraham 
deus Isac deus Iacob’. This is a distinction which has escaped the 
notice of the new Zhesaurus linguae latinae, and vitiates an otherwise 
valuable collection of material. 

In Tyconius the ablative is ‘ Abraham’ (ed. Burkitt 29. 15, 17), the 
genitive and dative regularly ‘Abrahae’.2 The Lyons Heptateuch gives 
‘ Abrahae’ usually, ‘ Abraham’ occasionally, for the genitive and dative.* 

Acha or Achas 73. 21 (Is. vii 10: acc.) ‘Acha’ A* L* wf wid. ‘Achas’ 
OU ‘Ahas’ M ‘Achoz’ B ‘ Achaz’ A?7L?P TWX ‘Achab’ R: 74. 1 
(Is. vii r2: nom.) ‘ Acha’ A* ‘Adchas’ A*‘ Achas’ M O U (V), ‘ Achaz’ 
A'BLPT WX, ‘Achab’ R. 

It might be doubted here whether ‘ Achas’ was not rather the right 


1 Hartel should, I think, have printed the words ‘et appellauit nomen eius 
Abennezer id est lapis auxiliator’ as a quotation. That ‘lapis auxiliator’ was 
actually in use as an equivalent of Ai@os rod BonBot is proved by Jerome’s notice in 
his version of Eusebius’s wept rév ‘ Abenezer quod interpretatur 
lapis adiutorii [the Vulgate phrase] siue lapis auxiliator ’. 

2 [ believe I have noticed one exception, but I cannot lay my hand onit. 

* I reckon the numbers to be for the genitive Abraham ‘*/,,, Abrahae “/,,, for the 
dative Abrahae ”/,,, Abraham '/,,. 
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reading than ‘Acha’: but the analogy of ‘Iona’ and ‘Iuda’ is in 
favour of the latter alternative. On the other hand ‘ Achas’ is found 
in de Pascha computus § 11, and in Matt. ig according to & ‘Iothas 
genuit Achaos et Achas genuit Ezecian’ (‘Achaz’ af Vulg.: def. de). 
The oldest (sixth century) MS of Eucherius of Lyons—vol. xxxi of the 
Vienna Corpus, 142. 21—gives ‘ Ahac’, perhaps for ‘ Acha’. 
Adam nominative [45. 20]: 152. 9 dis. 
accusative 158. 4. 

There appear to be no passages from which the form of the genitive 
and dative can be established: but presumably ‘ Abraham’ ‘ Abrahae’ 
found its parallel in ‘Adam’ ‘Adae’. The ablative ‘Adam’ occurs 
804. 17. 

Aegyptus 39. 1 (‘Egipt.’ T): 39. 9: 46. 23: 68. 15: 69. 13 
(‘Aegipt.’ W): 75. 2: go. 16. 

Aethiopum 68. 15 (‘Ethiopum’ P). 

Amalec or Amalech [83. 14]: [83. 16]: [89. 10]: 89. 12: 89. 15: 
89. 19: go. 2. ‘Amalech’ is the form always given by ALOT, 
‘ Amalec’ by X and (where extant) P: R U give now one, now the other. 
‘Amalec’ is also given by S (cod. Paris. lat. 10592, saec. vi) in the ad 
Fortunatum, 330. [18], 23, 331. 3, 6: so too the Lyons Heptateuch with 
no exception that I have noticed except Num. xiii 30. 

Compare ‘ Enoc’ and ‘ Melchisedech ’. 

Anna: accusative ‘Annam’ [53. 5]. 

Annanias 151.2. So ALPRT.W: ‘ Ananias’ only in BMOUX. 
‘Annanias’ is the name of the Damascene Christian of Acts ix 10-16 
in the Fleury palimpsest. 

Aron [38. 22]: 89. 17. The reading ‘ Aron’ rests on few, but those 
the most ancient, authorities: in the first case A V, in the second A, in 
the ad Fortunatum (331.1) S. With these agree not only the Lyons 
Heptateuch, but also the Munich and Wiirzburg fragments of the O. T.: 
so too the sixth-century MS of Eucherius (42. 2). As in the case 
of Isaac, Beelzebul, Bethleem, I believe the first Latin translators 
instinctively avoided the double vowel, as alien to the genius of their 
language. An alternative form, prompted as I think by the same instinct, 
is ‘Aharon’, which is found in the earliest MS of Optatus (ed. Ziwsa 24. 1, 
60. 7) and at least sometimes in the unique MS of Lucifer (ed. Hartel 
210. 18, 211. 1). 

Assyriorum 69. 12 (‘ Asyriorum’ R). 

Azarias 151. 2. 

Bahal 39. 11: 39. 12. In the former instance ‘ Bahal’ is supported 
by ABM P?U(V), in the latter by AP U(V). The other MSS have 
‘Baal’, except R*, which both times gives ‘Bal’ [‘in Itala et in 

1 Add from the Thesaurus linguae latinae Jordanes Romana §§ 52, 53. 
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vetustioribus codicibus fere semper Bahal scribitur’ Zhes. ding. 
lat.}. 

i Lyons Heptateuch has always ‘ Bahalim’ or ‘ Bahal’: ‘ Bahal’ 
also in Priscillian (19. 13), Lucifer (94. 21, 95. 19: 218. 2 ‘seruos 
Bahal’: 224. 3 ‘excelso illi Bahal’: but 223. 19 ‘Bahali et soli et 
lunae’). 

Belzebul 172. 2. So AOV and possibly L*: ‘Beizebul’ U 
‘ Belzezul’ B ‘ Beelzebul’ R W ‘ Belzebub’ L’ P X ‘ Beelzebub’ M T. 

‘Belzebul’ is read by @/4 in this passage (Matt. x 25), ‘ Velzebul’ 
by 4, ‘ Beelzebul’ by af. Similarly the Greek authorities, so far as we 
have them, are divided only between Bee{eBovA and BecdfeBovdA: if 
St Jerome in the Vulgate, and the Syriac Versions, agree independently 
in the rendering ‘ Beelzebub’, this must be treated as an intentional 
departure from the Greek on the ground of the Hebrew form. Any 
occurrence of the form ‘Beelzebub’ in Latin may confidently be 
ascribed to the influence of the Vulgate. The Zhesaurus indeed quotes 
Tertullian adv. Marcionem iv 26 ‘quem Beelzebub ... dixerat’. It 
ought, I think, to have been possible to divine the truth even before the 
appearance of the Vienna edition (1906): in any case we now know 
that throughout the passage Tertullian wrote ‘Belzebulem’ ‘ Belzebule’.' 

Bethel 68. 12. ‘Betheel’ P, ‘Betlem’ R, ‘ Bethleem’ W. 

Bethlem. SoAOPR in [60. 21]: LMP RX in[77. 3]: LMPR 
TUX in77.4: PUin77.8: AT U WX (and L ‘ Behtlem’) in 98. 15. 
AX, wherever they do not give ‘ Bethlem’, give ‘Betlem’. ‘ Bethleem’ 
(the Vulgate form) is only supported by LU WB in [60. 21], OTU 
in [77- 3], BO in 77. 4, LMORTB in 77. 8, MO in 98. 15. © For 
‘Bethlehem’ the evidence is slighter still, M in [60. 21], B in [77. 3], 
BR in 98. 15. 

k has ‘Bethlem’ */,, ‘Bethleem’*/,: ‘Bethlem’ (once ‘Vethlem’)*/,: 
‘Bethlem’ (once ‘ Baethlem’) */,: ‘ Bethlem’ */,, ‘ Bethleem’ '/,. 
It seems safe to conclude that, as in the case of ‘ Belzebul’, the earliest 
Latin translators avoided the double e as contrary to the custom of their 
language : but the correction to ‘ Bethleem’ was made early, for it is 


found in dd Lucifer. Note that St Cyprian is more consistently correct 
in this case than &.? 


! Similarly in all the editions hitherto printed Ambrosiaster, Quaestiones cxxvii, 
is made to say ‘in Beelzebub eiciebat daemonia’: but Mr Souter, in his forth- 
coming edition for the Vienna Academy, prints ‘ Belzebul’ with one MS only, but 
that the best, of his author. 

2 The Thesaurus adds for ‘ Bethlem’ Itinerarium Burdigalense p. 598 and Hilary 
in ps. cxxxi 13: in the passage cited from Paulinus of Nola ep. xxxi § 3 the oldest 
MS also gives ‘ Bethlem’. The Latin Irenaeus IV xxxiii 11 is quoted for ‘ Beth- 
leem’: but I notice that in III xvi 4 the Clermont MS has ‘in Bethlem natus est 
Iudeae ’, while the editions give ‘in Bethleem natus est Iudae’. 
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Daniel 155. 15: also, for the title of the book, [42. 15]: [84. 5]: [92. 
17]: [121. 13]. For the form in the oblique cases see § 1 of these 
Prolegomena, and § 6 supra (p.62). The balance of evidence appears 
to favour the form ‘ Daniel’ in St Cyprian without an aspirate (so in 
155.15 AMPU WX: ‘Danihel’ LO and so too Priscillian */,. 
On the other hand in the oblique cases the preponderance of evidence 
is for the aspirate, both in St Cyprian, see § 1 above, and in most 
other early writers. See below, ‘Emmanuel,’ ‘ Gabriel,’ ‘ Rafael,’ etc. 

Dauid nominative (83. 21]: accusative 146. 5: genitive [60. 20], 
72. 15, 72. 21, 73. 2, 74. 3, [75- 19], 76. 15, 77. 1: dative 49. 8, 75. 21, 
76.9. In no instance is there any variant in the orthography of the 
name, or any case-ending. 

Efrata or Efratha 77. 4 (Mic. v1[2]). Here again the variations 
are puzzling, and the decision between them difficult: A has ‘ Efreta’, 
R ‘Efrata’, O ‘Efratha’, PX (and T im ras) ‘Ephrata’, LMUB 
‘Ephratha’: W is defective : why Hartel prints ‘ Effrata’ I cannot say. 
The A/tercatio (20. 1) copies St Cyprian at this point, but its MSS are 
divided between ‘Efratha’ (probably right), ‘ Effratha’, ‘ Eufrata’, and 
‘ Euffrata’. 

The Weingarten MS of the Prophets has ‘ Efrata’: in Hilary in 
ps. cxxxi the editor gives ‘ Ephrata’, but the oldest MSS either ‘ Efrata’ 
or ‘Efratha’: similarly in Ambrose de Jacob ii 7 the edition has 
‘Ephratha’, the earliest MSS ‘ Efrata’, ‘ Effrata’, or ‘ Effratha’. 

Efrem or Effrem 54.15: 54.16: 69.16. Hartel gives ‘ Effraim’ 
each time, but apparently without any sort of authority: the only doubt 
is between ‘ Efrem’ (so always A P T* : and on the first occasion L R W, 
on the second R U, on the third BLO U X) and ‘ Effrem’ (so always 
VT": and on the first occasion B X, on the second B LM WX, on 
the third M W). 

The Lyons Heptateuch uses predominantly the form ‘ Ephrem’; but 
that in St Cyprian has no more authority than M'/, O ?/, R im ras '/,. 
Priscillian gives ‘ Efrem’ */,. Hatch-Redpath’s Concordance to the LXX 
cites Old Latin authorities for ‘Efrem’ ‘Ephrem’ ‘ Eufrem’ ‘ Aefrem 
‘Ephraem’ ‘ Efrain’—but for the last four there is only one instance 
apiece. The very rarity of the form ‘Effrem’ inclined me to believe 
it genuine in St Cyprian: I had found it elsewhere only in one MS of 
the Altercatio Simonis et Theophili (ed. Bratke 53.5: in 23. 1 allthe MSS 
have ‘ Efrem’), which here as often elsewhere is copying the Zestimonia. 
On the other hand I now see that in St Ambrose de Joseph § 7 ‘Efrem’ 
is the reading of the oldest MSS, ‘Effrem’ of the later MSS: the 
Vienna edition still gives ‘Ephraem’. 

1 Compare also de op. et el. 11 (382. 8), where the two oldest MSS, FS, both have 
‘ Daniel’: Hartel wrongly leaves it to be inferred that F has ‘ Danieli’, 
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Eleazar 165. 10 (Luc. xvi 25). SoLO*PUVWxX: ‘et Lazarus’ 
M, ‘ Lazarus’ A B R (and T iz ras): compare the fuller statement of 
evidence collected by me in 7. 7: S. ii 600-602, Cypr. Zp. lix § 3, Tert. 
de idol. § 13, de anima § 7, Iren. (cod. C) II xxxiv 1, III xiv 3, Paulinus 
of Nola Zp. xiii, xxxiv, Carm. xxxi 584, Prudentius in exseguits defun- 
ctorum \. 38, and among MSS ¢ ¢ as well as the two Spanish MSS C T 
of the Vulgate. To these I can now add evidence from MSS of 
Eucherius of Lyons (33. 20, ‘Eleazarus’ one good MS: 113. 26, 
‘ Eleazaro’ the oldest MS). 

It is interesting to note that where Hartel does give the forms 
‘Eleazar’ ‘ Eleazarum ’—for the Eleazar of 2 Maccabees, ad Fort. 341. 
20, 342. 1—the oldest MSS have ‘ Eliezer’ ‘ Eliezerum’. 

Elias or Helias (40. 7: 3 Reg. xix ro]. A has ‘ Haelias’ (so a in 
Io. i 25): L?M PT ‘ Helias’: L*ORU X ‘Elias’, and this form is so 
uncommon that it must probably be original. It cannot have come in 
from the Vulgate, for in the New Testament at any rate the aspirate 
is almost universal in Vulgate MSS. Even among the Old Latin MSS 
‘ Elias’ is extraordinarily rare: it is never found in a@ or d, once in f 
(Matt. xvi 14), once in ff, (Matt. xxvii 49), possibly once in & (Mare. viii 
28), three times in 4, four times in ¢. Nor is it in Priscillian, who so 
often agrees with the best orthography in St Cyprian: ¢vact. iii (47. 8) 
‘Helias in Regnorum ait’. But on the other side the fifth-century 
fragment of the de opere et elemosynis (Turin G v 37) has ‘ Helias’ 
once (382. 7), if I may trust my notes, but ‘Elias’ certainly three 
times (386. 17, 19, 25)—a fact not mentioned by Hartel. 

[Elisabeth (‘ Elisabet’ PV) 73. 9 (Luc. i 41). But the name is 
omitted by LX(U*?), and is therefore probably not genuine inSt Cyprian’s 
text. In view of the controversy which has raged round the names 
‘ Mary’ and ‘ Elisabeth’ in Luc. i 46, it is important to notice the perhaps 
not unrelated variations in verse 41. ‘Elisabeth’ is given twice in the 
ordinary texts, but the witnesses are divided as to the exact point where 
the first occurrence should be marked: kai éyévero &s jjxovee Tov 
doracpov tis Mapias [al. EXwdBer doracpov 
Mapias], éoxiprnvey Bpédos ev adrijs, Kai rvedparos 
dyiov » "EXwdBer. Codex D, however, adds both in the Greek and 
Latin a third mention of the name Elisabeth by substituting, for the 
middle clause, éoxiprnvey & tH ris 75 Bpédos aibris, 
‘ exultauit in utero Elisabet infans eius’: while on the other hand the 
African Latin, as represented by both e and St Cyprian, omits the name 
after ‘impleta est Spiritu sancto’, and as represented by St Cyprian 
omits it (as we have just seen) on the first occasion also. Now if the 
original Latin version omitted the personal names so frequently in this 
narrative, it becomes possible that the name Mary may have been 
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omitted by it in verse 46; and the name Elisabeth may then have been 
inserted there, as in verse 41, at the second stage in the history of the 
version. This would, it seems to me, entirely explain the presence of 
the name Elisabeth in verse 46 in a@ Iren. lat. Niceta. Certainly in 
verse 46 the name Elisabeth is not found in the earliest Latin version, 
any more than in the earliest Syriac: it has no claim to be considered 
a ‘Western’ reading of the best attestation. | 

Emmanuel 71. 14 (Matt. i 23): 74. 6 (Is. vii 14). In the first case 
the evidence is clearly preponderant for this form: ‘Emmanuhel’ is 
given in the first case only by LT (against AMOPUVWX), in 
the second by ALO (against MPTUVX4). R has both times 
‘Enmanuhel’. Hartel’s ‘Emanuel’ in the second case is doubtless a 
misprint. 

In Matt. i 23 ‘Emmanuhel’ appears to be the best attested form in 
the Vulgate, ‘Emmanuel’ in the Old Latin (so af Priscillian */, : 
‘Immanuel’ Priscill. ‘ Inmanuel’ 

Enoe [45. 21]: 158. 11. So both times A PX, and in the first 
instance R, in the second U*: the rest have ‘Enoch’. In de mortalitate 
23 (311. 16, 18) Hartel gives ‘ Enoch’ without variant. 

The Old Latin has ‘ Enoc’ in Luc. iii 37 (abe ff,: dhas ‘ Aenox’, D 
Aivox), where ‘Enoch’ is the Vulgate form. Priscillian too has 
‘ Enoc’ */,. 

Esau 68. 13. 

Euua 152. 9 (1 Tim. ii 13). So AP, and apparently W: O X have 
‘ Aeua’, the rest ‘Eua’. Priscillian has ‘Euua’ ?/,: and so too the best 
MS of the Quaestiones of Ambrosiaster. See also ‘ Leuui’. 

Fennana [53. 5: 1 Reg. i 2 Pevdva]. SoLOPU VW: ‘Gennana’ 
A, ‘Fennena’ M B, ‘ Fennenna’ X, ‘Fenenana’ R. Hartel (against all 
his MSS) ‘ Fenenna’. 

Filippus 151. 6 (Act. viii 37) AX: ‘ Philippus’ LP R T U, ‘ Phylip- 
pus’ O. 

The form ‘Philippus’ is not only that of the Vulgate, but of most 
Old Latin MSS of the Gospels and Acts. Yet there appear to be 
traces of a very early stage when the Greek ® was represented by the 
vernacular Latin F. So the Fleury palimpsest in Acts vi 5: 4*/, (Matt. 
x 3), &7/, (Matt. x 3): @ once only (Mc. iii 18): #, once only (Jo. xiv 
8: but ‘Pilippus’ twice Jo. xiv 22): 4/ sporadically in the episode 
Jo. i 43-48: and I believe this to be genuine in St Cyprian. 

Gabriel [72. 14]: [75. 10]. So on the first occasion AO U X, on 
the second APTU: ‘Gabrihel’ the first time LPRT, the second 
LORX. 

The name occurs only twice in N.T., Luc. i 19, 26: add all have 
‘ Gabriel’, e ‘ Grabriel’, ‘Grabiel’. 
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Gog 75. 1 (Num. xxiv 7). The phrase ‘ exaltabitur quam Gog ipsum 
regnum’ is the exact equivalent of the LXX Toy Bacrcia 
|aérod], but it caused difficulty both to Hartel, who obelized ‘quam’, 
and to the scribes of several of our MSS: thus for ‘Gog’ we have, 
besides the ‘Cogi’ of X, in R ‘Quod’, in B ‘Gens’, in M? ‘ Gygans’, 
in O? ‘quia Magog’. 

Goliae (genitive) [83. 21]. 

Gomora 44. 13 (Is. i 10): 146. 16 (Gen. xix 24). For the case- 
endings see below under ‘Sodoma’. In the orthography there are 
three variant forms, ‘Gomorra’ (= Greek), ‘Gomora’, and ‘Gomurra’ : 
(1) ‘Gomurra’ A X, ‘Gomora’ V, ‘Gomorra’ the rest: (2) ‘Gomurra’ 
A, ‘Gomora’ R, ‘Gomorra’ the rest. The authority for the single r is 
in appearance slight ; but it is so markedly confirmed by the best Old 
Latin witnesses that I have little hesitation in replacing it in St Cyprian’s 
text. For the Lyons Heptateuch has ‘Gomora’ ‘Gomoram’, */,: & 
‘Gomore’ '/, (Matt. x 15): Priscillian ‘Gomora’ */, (¢ract. i: 7. 25). 

Helcana [53. 4: 1 Reg.i1]. So LP RT: ‘Elcana’ A, ‘ Helchana’ 
BM*OU WX. 

Heli [50. 17]. ‘Eli’ MR: ‘Elin’ apparently O (possibly ‘ Elia’ 
O*): ‘Heliam’ U. 

Helias : see ‘ Elias’. 

Herodis in the genitive twice, 77. 8: 98. 15. In the former passage 
M* gives ‘ Herodes’. 

Hiericho: see ‘Iericho’. 

Hierosolima 77. 9 (Matt. ii 1): 98. 16 (Matt. ii 1 again). 

{ sdeneaainasts 86. 3 (Io. iii 28: the words ‘eis qui missi sunt ab 
Hierosolimis ad me’ are found in e Cyprian, but in no other authorities). 

For the feminine form ‘ Hierosolymam’, though Hartel prints it both 
in 77.9 and in 98. 16, there is little to be said: the ending in -ma 
is found in abd fh, the ending in -mam is the reading of the Vulgate. 
And the presumption thus created is borne out by the grouping of the 
Cyprian MSS: for the neuter we have in 77. 9 ABL* 9F?Q* PU, in 
98. 16 ALOUVX: for the feminine in 77. 9 L* * *MO*RTX, 
in 98. 16 BMRTW. 

Hierusalem vocative 44. 14: accusative [37. 13], [44. 5], 45- 10, 
85. 22, go. 6: genitive 85. 14: ablative 46. 11, 46. 14, 57. 21, 84. 25. 
As between the declinable and the indeclinable forms of the name, 
St Cyprian’s bible no doubt simply followed the variations of the Greek 
text between ‘IepoveaAnp and ‘IepordAvya. The indeclinable form is 
that which he himself employed, as the two references [37. 13], [44. 5] 
suffice to shew. 

Priscillian uses only ‘ Hierusalem’ (?/, from the bible, ?/, in his own 
references). 
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With regard to the orthography, there can be little doubt that i is 
correct in the penultimate as against y: it has in its favour 77. 9 ABO 
RX, 86.3 ALMORKX, 98. 16 ALOR W X (in the first two passages 
W is not extant). And though the Old Latin MSS of the Gospels for the 
most part give consistently ‘ Hierosolyma’, £ on the other hand gives 
‘Hierosolima’ °*/,,. It is more difficult to decide between o and u in 
the third syllable: u has, I think, little authority outside St Cyprian in 
our earliest witnesses, and is perhaps due to assimilation to the form 
‘Hierusalem’, but it has the support of AMX in 77. 9, of AM in 
86. 3, and of WX in 98. 16. 

Hur: see ‘Or’. 

Iacob 46.7: [52. 18]: 54. 8: 58. 16: [67. 12]: 68.11: 69. 8: 74. 
18: 76. 15: [83. 8]: 84. 23: 85. 7: 87. 2: 108.4: 145.4. All cases, 
except the vocative, are represented: nor is there any variation to 
record. 

Tericho 86. 11 (Jos. v13). So BOP TX and ex silentio V : ‘Ierico’ 
M*: ‘Hiericho? AL M?RU. The combination AL is rarely not 
decisive: but ‘Hiericho’ is clearly the later (Vulgate and some Old 
Latin), ‘Iericho’ the earlier, orthography, at least in the Gospels. 
‘Iericho’ is supported by a '/, d */, e°/, f?/, (‘ Iherico’ 
*/,), and by the Lyons Heptateuch as well. [Jerome de situ et nominibus 
ranks ‘ Iericho’ under the letter i, but then he does the same thing with 
‘Terusalem’; so that he may have been simply copying the Greek 
arrangement of the names under iota. | 

Tesse 56.5: 76.5. ‘Iessae’ O* °F * PR in the first instance, LPR 
in the second. 

Iesus (Iesum, Iesu). 

(1) Iesus Naue. (nom.) 82. 19: [83. 14]: 86. 11: 86. 15: 89. 19. 

(acc.) [45. 16]: 45. 16: [82. 17]: [86. 7]: 89. 12." 
(gen.) 90. 2 ; but ‘eius’ is perhaps right here, see note * further on. 
(abl.) [83. 16]: [89. 11]. 

(2) Iesus sacerdos. (nom.) 78. 19. (acc.) 78. 17. (gen) 
82. 15. 

(3) Dominus Iesus Christus. (nom.) 70. 11: 73. 2: 77.7: 79.8: 98. 
14: 98. 19": 99. 3: III. 15: rrr. 18: 113. 6: 149. 19: 159. 5: 
4: 

(acc.) 72. 17: 73. 15: 76.13: 82. 2: 124. 5. 


1 The words ‘dixit Moyses ad Iesum’ in 8g. 11 are part of the quotation: in 
Prolegomena § 3 (J. 7. S. vi 263) 1 wrongly gave them (following Hartel) as part 
of the lemma, The same is true of 98. 19 ‘ dixit Iesus’ (Jo. xviii 36), and 173. 4 
‘dixit Iesus’ (Jo. xix 11): in both cases ¢ has ‘ dixit’ with St Cyprian for the Greek 
amex 
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(gen.) 79. 7: 83.2: 124.8: 149.17: 165. 13: 168. 47: 169. 11: 
174. 14. 
(abl.) 94. 14: 159. 6. 

In all instances of the nominative the form ‘ Iesus’ is certain, and in 
all of the genitive and ablative the form ‘Iesu’.? For the accusative 
the form ‘Iesum’ is equally certain in all instances under (2) and (3), 
and so too in the two instances under (1) which belong to the biblical 
text ‘ad Iesum’, 45. 16 and 89. 12: but in the formulae of quotation 
from the book of Joshua, ‘apud Iesu Naue’ was shewn to be right in 
Prolegomena § 1 (/. 7. S. vi 248). 

Priscillian has in the nominative once ‘ Hiesu Naue’ ¢ract. i (31. 6), 
once ‘Iesus Naue’ ¢ract. iv (61. 3). 

Tob 127. 8. 

Iohannis or Iohannes, nom. [47. 16]: 82. 2 (Jo. i 29): 87. 3 (Jo. 

i. 26). 

Iohannem or Iohannen, accusative 46. 8 (Matt. xi 13). 

For the nominative A gives in each case ‘Iohannis’ (but Hartel is 
wrong in citing L for the same form in [47. 16]): and ‘ Iohannis’ may 
possibly be right, for though & has it only once (Matt. xi 18), it is the 
predominant form in e, and Priscillian has it °/,. 

‘Iohannen’ is the form of the accusative given by M* T* in 46. 8 : see 
further Prolegomena § 2 (7. 7: S. vi 258), on the formula ‘cata Iohan- 
nem’ or ‘cata Iohannen’. 

Iona, nominative, and Ionae, genitive, 92. 12 (Matt. xii 39. 40). 
For the genitive ‘ Ionae’ there is no variant : for the nominative L X are 
alone (P is defective) with ‘Iona’, as against ‘Ionas’ of the rest. But 
‘Iona’ is read here by 4, and in verse 41 by the best MSS of Irenaeus 


1 The opportunity may be taken here in passing of ridding St Cyprian’s text of 
Hartel’s strange reading (which the apparatus criticus shews to be no misprint) 
‘Domini Iesu nostri Christi’, LOPRTUX6 read ‘Domini Iesu Christi’: AM 
B(V) ‘ Domini nostri Iesu Christi’. 

? In 83. 14 A reads ‘ Hiesum Nauae’ for ‘ lesus Naue’; and in 149. 19 the same 
MS has ihis for ‘lesus’—apparently correcting ‘ihii’ into ‘ihS’. In 90.2 LBO 
TU X read ‘eius’ for ‘Iesu’. I am afraid I have not exhaustively noted the excep- 
tions to the normal contractions ihs ihi ihm: but my impression is that the scribes 
meant to distinguish the sacred name from the others by confining to it the use of 
the contracted forms. Certainly for Joshua the name is generally written in full, 
and at least in most of the MSS (I can speak definitely for L) in the form ‘ Iesus’. 
I do not think ‘ Ihesus’ ever occurs. 

But all that is here written must be tentative until we are in possession of the 
final word on the subject in Dr Ludwig Traube’s treatise on the Nomina Sacra. 
Of what Dr Traube’s too early death means to his friends and to the cause of 
learning, I cannot trust myself to speak: it is some small satisfaction to know 
that the treatise to which I have referred was left by him all but ready for 
publication. 
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(Haer. III xxi 8 ‘plus quam Salomon aut plus quam Iona habere’ 
codd. AC, IV ix 2 ‘plus quam Salomon et plus quam Iona donat 
hominibus’ codd. AC, IV xxxiii 4 ‘plus quam Solomon aut plus quam 
Iona habebat’): and I do not doubt that it is the true reading in 
St Cyprian. Compare ‘ Acha’ (‘ Achas’) and ‘ Iuda’ (‘ Iudas’). 

Iordanen or Iordanem, accusative, 56. 8 (Is. viii 23 [ix 1]), ‘Ior- 
danem’ AWX, ‘Iordanen’ LMOPRTU. The ending in -en is 
supported in the Gospels by @& and predominantly by ade / ff, as well, 
in the Heptateuch by the Lyons MS, and, though it is true that in 
orthography A W X is a strong combination, is perhaps right here. But, 
if so, the reading -em requires explanation : and I am inclined to believe 
that ‘Iordanem’ is the true reading in the Vulgate, though nowhere 
accepted by Bishop Wordsworth. The evidence is as follows: Matt. 
iii 5 F of the Vulgate and the best MS of Augustine de consensu evange- 
listarum’: iii 13 L M X* of the Vulgate and Aug.: iv 15 BE J (HQ) 
of the Vulg.: iv 25 BJ Q and the best MS of Aug.: xix 1 M and the 
St Gall fragments (saec. v—vi) of Vulg. and the best MS of Aug.: Marc. 
iii 8 GMX (not St Gall) of Vulg.: xiGMRTV Ept. of Vulg.: Jo. 
i 28 GM of Vulg.: iii 26 BGM of Vulg.: x 40 GJM of Vulg. The 
authorities are few but weighty: for M J and the St Gall fragments are 
the oldest Italian MSS of the Vulgate Gospels, and the combination 
GM is a particularly good one. It seems possible that St Jerome tried 
to introduce the Latin form of the declension, but that custom, in this 
as in other small matters, ultimately proved too strong for the change. 

Toseph. nom. 54. 14: 54. 16: 54.17. voc. 72.14. acc. [53.3]: 
(72. 14]. P ordinarily gives ‘Iosef’; L in the Old Testament references 
(pp. 53- 54) ‘ Iosep’, X three or four times (but not always in the same 
places as L) the same form. Priscillian, however, has ‘ Ioseph’ both in 
O.T. and N.T.: and the Lyons Heptateuch appears to have ‘Iosep’ 
only once. ‘Iosep’ is found in one MS (Reichenau, saec. viii) of Pri- 
masius in Apoc. vii 8: and also (I owe the reference to Haussleiter’s 
Primasius) in the pseudo-Cyprianic de /aude martyrii 29 (Hartel 
appendix 50. 10) according to our MSS LQ. 

Isac [52. 17] AMO*P: 54.8 AL*MO*T*: 58.16 AOPRT: 
87.1 APT*: 127.20 ALPR: 145. 4 ART: [166.8] AO*P. So 
also our oldest MS (S) in de don. pat. 10 (Hartel 404. 5). Compare 
above ‘ Aron’. 

There can be little doubt that the form ‘Isac’, given consistently 
by A, is genuine in St Cyprian. It is found also in the fifth-century 
palimpsest of Leptogenesis, Milan Ambros. C 73 inf. (p. 79) ‘et dixit 


1 Prof. Burkitt has pointed out that this treatise, composed about 400 A. D., uses 
the Vulgate text of the Gospels : and it is now accessible in a critical edition in the 
Vienna Corpus vol. xliii. 
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Isac’. The Lyons Heptateuch has it always: so has Priscillian ‘/,. 
I notice it once in Lucifer (211. 31) and in one (7th cent.) MS of Euche- 

rius (111. 9: 173. 7). More than once the diorthota of the best MS of 
; Tyconius substitutes ‘Issac’ for ‘Isaac’ (13. 10, 20: 29. 25). Of the 
| Old Latin MSS of N.T., addeh(f,) and the Fleury palimpsest have 
‘Isac’ wherever they are extant: fg and the Vulgate have ‘ Isaac’— 
that the St Gall fragments of the Vulgate Gospels have ‘Isac’ ?/, is 
a mark of the traditional spelling surviving in an early Vulgate MS. 

The Jew Isaac, contemporary of pope Damasus, probably spelt his 
name ‘Isac’, for ‘Isatis’ is found in the genitive, ‘Hisacem’ in the 
accusative, in references to him: Morin, Revue d’histoire et de littérature 
religieuses (1899) iv 101 n. 1. 

Istrahel 39. 8: 39. 11: 40. 9: 40. 19: 41. 2: 44. 20: 45. 17: 
46. 20: [[66. 14, 66. 16, 67. 5]]*: 67. 17: 68. 19: 69. 8: 72. 19: 
74. 19: 77. 6: 81. 2: 82. 23: 83. 2: [83. 25]: 89. 15: 126. 11: 
152. 13. All cases except the vocative occur, and there are no 
instances of case-endings. The spelling ‘Istrahel’ is given consistently 
by A (save where the abbreviation Ishl is employed, 41. 2, 44. 20, 
67. 5, 67. 17, 72. 19, 152. 13), though the second hand has corrected 
to ‘Israhel’ in 68. 19, 69. 8, 74. 19, 77. 6, 81. 2: but I do not think 
‘Istrahel’ is found in any other MS. ‘Israhel’ is regular in LO 
PRUX, ‘Israel’ in Hartel. 

‘Istrahel’ is universal, I think, in the Lyons Heptateuch, in Pris- 
cillian, in @ and 4: d varies between ‘Istrahel’ and ‘Israhel’. 7? has 
‘Istrahel’ ?°/,,, ‘Strahel’ once (Luc. iv 25) and ‘Israel’ thrice. The 
specially African authorities for the Gospels appear to affect ‘d’ rather 
than ‘t’: for while the Fleury palimpsest has ‘Istrael’ */,, e has regularly 
‘Isdrahel’, while & varies curiously between ‘Isdrael’ °/,,, ‘Isdrahel’ */,,, 
‘Isdraehel’ */,,, ‘Istrael’ */,,, ‘Istrahel’ */,,. In Eucherius of Lyons 
88. 1, 160. 23, the sixth-century MS has ‘Istrahel’: and the same form 
occurs twice in the Karlsruhe MS of Pelagius on St Paul (Souter Zhe 
Commentary of Pelagius p. 15). 

Istrahelitae 70. 15 A*: ‘Israhelitae’ A7LOPRT(U). See pre- 
ceding paragraph. The Lyons Heptateuch gives always ‘ Istrahelitae’ ; 
in Io. i 47 @ 4 have ‘Istrahelita’, e ‘ Isdrahelites’. 

Iuda or Iudas, patriarcha. nom. 148. 19. voc. 54. 21: 55. I. 
gen. 45. 10: 46. 20: 77. 1: 77. 5: 85. 14. abl. 55. 3. In all the 


1 These three references come from a passage which is of doubtful authenticity, 
as it is absent from the MSS LPRVXB. It is, I think, the only passage in the 
Testimonia about which it is impossible to say off-hand that it is genuine or 
spurious. It distinguishes itself from the obvious interpolations, not only by the 
relative number of MSS which contain it, but by the presence of the proper key- 
word of the chapter, in this case ‘manus Domini’ (67. 4). 
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oblique cases the form ‘Iuda’ is without variant, and I have assumed 
that in 55. 1 ‘ catulus leonis Iuda’ (where all MSS, including V, give 
this form) the case meant is vocative. If so, the only instance of 
the nominative is in 148. 19 (Gen. xxxviii 15), and here P alone gives 
‘Iuda’, the rest ‘Iudas’ (A* ‘iudicas’). In spite of the adverse 
testimony of the best MSS, I suspect ‘Iuda’ may be right: compare 
‘Tona’ (and perhaps ‘ Acha’) above. 

The Lyons Heptateuch has ‘Iuda’ (in the nominative) once only, 
Gen. xxxvii 26: elsewhere always ‘Iudas’. Priscillian ap. Orosium 
(Commonitorium § 2, 153. 20) has ‘Iuda’ nom. : in his own ¢ractatus he 
happens to use only the genitive (‘Iudae’ '/,, ‘Iuda’ */,) and ablative. 

Iudas traditor. nom. 80. 4: dat. [173.9]. In the former passage 
‘Iudas’, in the latter ‘Iudae’ are without variant. 

Iudaea (Iudeae). gen. 77.8: 98.15 (both Matt. ii 1). abl.'57. 21 
(Is. iii 1). In the ablative the termination in -aea is certain (so 
ALPUX): in the two other passages, ‘Bethlehem of Judaea,’ there 
is more variety of text. Some MSS—in 77. 8 MPX;- in 98. 15 
MOR W X?—give ‘Iudae’, which is certainly wrong and perhaps 
derived from Vulgate MSS, in which ‘Iudae’ is a common reading. 
‘ Tudaeae,’ on the other hand, is hardly represented at all either in the 
MSS of St Cyprian or of the Vulgate: it would seem that there was 
an instinctive aversion to the four vowels or double diphthong. In 
77.8 L, in 98. 15 X, give ‘Iudaee’: but the converse reading ‘ Iudeae’ 
appears to be right both in the Vulgate (ABFHJTYZ*) and in 
St Cyprian (77.8 ABOTU: 98. 15 ALTU’). If V4 are quoted 
in both places from Latini’s notes in favour of ‘Iudaeae’, this is 
decisive as against their reading ‘Iudae’, but not decisive in the 
matter of orthography between ‘Iudeae’ and ‘Iudaeae’. 

At the same time the evidence of the older Old Latin MSS is 
rather in favour in this passage of ‘ Iudaeae’ (ad) than of ‘Tudeae’ 
(69). 

Lazarus: see ‘ Eleazar’. 

Leuui (157. 17: Mal. iii 3). So AP: and see above on ‘ Euua’. 
The rest have ‘ Leui’. 

Lugd. gives ‘Leuui’ in Exodus, ‘Leui’ in Num. Deut. Jos.: in 
Genesis both forms appear. I have found ‘Leuui’ also in f at 
Luc. iii 29, and of the apostle in one early MS of Eucherius (144. 4): 
it occurs also in the best MS of Ambrosiaster’s Quaestiones. 

Lia [53.1]. Most of our MSS read here ‘Liam’ (‘Lia’ O), but 
MP T* ‘Lian’, which may possibly be right. But Lugd. gives the - 
accusative ‘ Liam’. 

Mannasse gen. 54. 17 (Gen. xlvilir7). The MSS vary: A ‘ Man- 
nasse’, P ‘ Manasses’, X ‘ Manassem’, L MO R'T,U ‘ Manasse’. 
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The double n is given by A only of our MSS: but it corresponds 
to the Greek Mavvacoy of the codex Alexandrinus of the LXX, and 
appears in two of the three forms, ‘ Mannasse’ ‘ Manasse’ ‘ Mannase’, 
used by the Lyons Heptateuch. The case-endings in the Lyons 
Heptateuch are very puzzling: outside Genesis only the genitive is 
found, and that always in -e: but in Genesis we have nom. ‘Manasses’ '/,, 
acc. ‘Manassem’ °/,, ‘Manasse’ '/,, genitive ‘Manasses’ ‘/, (or if 
‘Manasse’ in Gen. xlvi 20 is genitive and not dative, ‘/,). In Priscillian 
the nominative is in -es (101. 13), ablative in -e (102. 4), genitive in -e 
ba hy 5: but this refers to Manasse king of Judah). 

Maria (Mariam, Mariae). voc. 76. 12: acc. 72. 15, [75. 11]: 
gen. 73. 9. 

Melchisedech. [45. 24]: 50. 17. In the former passage P has 
‘Melchisedhaec’: in the latter W ‘Melchysedech’, PUX ‘Mel- 
chisedec’, T ‘Mechisedec’. See also ‘ Amalec’ ‘ Enoc’. 

Misac 121.14. B ‘ Misach’. 

Misahel 151. 3. 

Moses nom. [38.3] LX*: 38.23 L: [39.1] L: 43-1 L: [45. 13] L: 
[51. 5] L: 51. 16 L: [83. 13] L: [86. 18] L: 86. 22 L: 88. 17 L: 
89. 11 L: 89. 14 L: 145.2 LP. All other MSS have ‘ Moyses’. 

Mose voc. 86. 24 (Exod. iii 4) LT*: ‘Moyse’ X, ‘Moysen’ U, 
‘Moyses’ the rest. 

Mosen acc. [37. 18] L (‘Mosem’X): 39.5 L: [46.3] L: [51. 8] L: 
[80. 23] L: [89. 11] L: go. r L (‘Moysem’ X*): [90. 13] L: 92. 7 L: 
[106. 20] L'T* (‘Moysin’ X*): 126. 8 (not L): [178.9] L. The rest 
‘Moysen’. 

Mosei gen. 43. 5 (‘Mosy’ L): 89. 16 L (‘ Moysei’ W): 89. 18 L? 
(‘ Moses’ L* ‘ Moysis’ O* ‘ Moysei’ X). The rest ‘ Moysi’. 

Mosi dat. 51.17 LR: [146.1] L. The rest ‘ Moysi’. 

No name in the Zestimonia is more doubtful than this, the 
commonest of them all. After much hesitation I have elected to 
follow what is practically the consistent testimony of L, reinforced very 
occasionally by some other MS.’ 

With regard to the spelling, ‘ Moyses’ predominates not only in Old 
Latin but in Vulgate MSS: and we can therefore hardly explain the 
‘Moses’ of L as due to Vulgate influence. But ‘Moses’ is universal 
in & 7/,: and Bishop Wordsworth shews that it was the original reading 
of the Vulgate, though it is represented only in a minority of the MSS.? 
We have therefore here the not very usual phenomenon of a feature 
of the earliest Latin version, obliterated in all later forms of the 


1 In the spelling of the name of Cyprian’s correspondent, the Roman presbyter 
and confessor, the ‘ Moses’ of L is supported also by Q: see 545. 2, 565. 4, 576. 2. 
2 To those used by Bp. Wordsworth I can add the St Gall fragments °/,. 
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Old Latin but reproduced by St Jerome. And on the strength of 
the agreement with & I venture to think that L here represents alone 
the true text of St Cyprian. 

Having followed L in the orthography, it was natural to follow it 
in the case-endings. Only the vocative and genitive come here into 
question: about the nominative in -es, the accusative in -en, and the 
dative in -i there is no doubt, and the ablative is not represented in 
St Cyprian’s quotations. For the vocative in-e, L is supported by T* X, 
and this form agrees with the Greek: but the Lyons Heptateuch has 
*Moyses’: I do not know any other authorities which cite the vocative 
case. For the genitive in -ei, L has again support from W X, and the 
form is occasionally found in the Old Latin MSS—e in Matt, xxiii 2, 
@ in Luc. xxiv 44. 

Perhaps it may be worth while to add something about the varieties 
of declension under which the name ‘ Moses’ (‘ Moyses’) appears in 
Latin authorities. 

(1) 4 is quite unique with nom. ‘ Moses’ (‘ Mosei’ */,), gen. ‘ Moseos’, 
dat. ‘ Mosi’, abl. ‘ Mose’. 

(2) The other Old Latin authorities are, except in regard to the 
ablative (there is no instance of the vocative in N. T.), more or less 
consistent with one another in the following declension— 

nom. ‘ Moyses’ (* Moysi’ ¢ in Luc. ix 30; ‘Moeses’ 4 in Mc, xii 19: 
‘Moises’ oldest MS of Eucherius). 

acc. ‘ Moysen’ (Fleury palimpsest ‘Monsen’ in Act. vi 11, ‘ Mossem’ 
in Act. vii 44). 

gen. ‘ Moysi’ (‘ Moysei’ ¢ in Matt. xxiii 2, Zin Luc. xxiv 44: ‘Moysis’ 
Fh in Matt. xxiii 2; ‘Moysen’ Lugd. */,,, Num. iii 1, x 29). 

dat. ‘ Moysi’. 

abl. ‘Moysen’ @7/,, 5*/,, d@*/, (and ‘Mosen’ */,), ¢ °/,, fy 
Lugd. °/,, Fleury palimpsest */,: ‘ Moysi’ a'/,, Lugd. */,: ‘ Moyse’ */,, 
Priscillian (but not in quotations) */,. 

(3) The Vulgate has systematically the declension ‘ Moses’, ‘ Mosen’, 
*Mosi’, ‘ Mosi’, ‘ Mose’. 

The two most remarkable features of this evidence are the ablative 
form ‘ Moysen’, and the genitive ‘ Moysi’—the latter so persistent and 
universal as to have been left unaltered even by St Jerome. What the 
explanation of this form is, I am quite unable to say. 

As to the orthography in -o and -oy, it corresponds of course to the 
difference between the Greek forms Mwojs and Mwvojs. On Dr Hort’s 
principles there could be no doubt that the latter is the correct form 
in the Greek Testament: in the Gospels and Acts Mos. is given 
by AC pretty regularly, by S&L occasionally, but by B only thrice 
(Le. xvi 31, Jo. ix 28, Act. xxvi 22) and by D only thrice. On the 
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other hand, there can be equally little doubt that Mwojs corresponds 
more closely to the Hebrew Mésheh. This correspondence would 
of course explain sufficiently the appearance of ‘ Moses’ in the Vulgate : 
St Jerome may have restored it from the Hebrew, as in the case of 
‘Beelzebub’. But it leaves unexplained the ‘ Moses’ of & (and, if 
I am right in relying here on L, of St Cyprian): are we in presence once 
more of a case of the original reading of the Greek Testament having 
to be restored from the African Latin ?? 

Nabucodonosor 121. 14 (Dan. iii 16). So AW: the rest ‘ Nabucho- 
donosor’, except X (and C in Ep. vi § 3 [483. 13]) ‘ Nabugodonosor’. 
In ad Fort. § 11 (337. 12) S has ‘Nabucodonosor’, R ‘Nabuco- 
donossor’ (and so also in Ep. vi), V apparently ‘ Nabucchodonosor’. 

Natham acc. 49. 7, 75. 20 (both quotations = 2 Reg. vii 4). This 
reading is only that of R in 49. 7, AR in 75. 20, as against ‘Nathan’ 
(‘Natan’ */, X) of the rest: but it is supported by Priscillian ¢ract. iii, 
50. 13 ‘Natham profetam’ (cf. 50. 21 ‘in uerbis Nathae profetae’). 

Nazoreus or Nazareus 83. 2 (Act. iv 10): 165. 13 (Act. iii 6). 
For ‘Nazoreus’ we have in 83. 2 A*T*U4, in 165. 13 A: for 
‘ Nazareus’ (-aeus L) in 83.2 LMOPB, in 165. 13 LMOPUBT* 
VW’: for ‘Nazarenus’ in both places apparently RT’, and also in 
165. 13 W* (yet I suspect that ‘Nazoreus’ may have been W’s original 
reading): it is clear, therefore, that Hartel’s ‘Nazarenus’ cannot 
stand, and the problem is to decide between the two other forms. 
But this cannot be done without looking somewhat further into the 
whole question. 

Four Latin variations of the name occur: ‘ Nazoreus’ ‘ Nazareus’ 
‘ Nazorenus’ ‘Nazarenus’. Of these the second and third are inde- 
pendent attempts at conflation between the other two: Nafwpaios and 
Nafapyvés are the only ultimate Greek originals. The triumph of the 
form ‘Nazarene’ has been so complete both in Latin and English 
that it is not easy to realize that not only do both forms go back to 
the New Testament writers themselves, but that two out of the four 
Evangelists used exclusively, and a third by preference, the. form 
Nafwpaios. Our Authorized Version, indeed, paraphrases with the 
noun ‘of Nazareth’, except in Matt. ii 23 ‘he shall be called a 
Nazarene’ and Acts xxiv 5 ‘the sect of the Nazarenes’: the Revised 
Version is less consistent, adopting ‘Nazarene’ also in Matt. xxvi 71, 
Mc. xiv 67, xvi 6, but leaving ‘of Nazareth’ elsewhere. But it is to 
the Vulgate that we really owe the word ‘ Nazarene’: and St Jerome 
uses ‘Nazarenus’ to the exclusion of all other forms, save in Matt. 


1 My colleague, Mr A. E. Cowley, tells me that the form Mavofjs may be due to the 
erroneous etymology from the Coptic (Mov = water: eons = such as are saved) 
found in Josephus Ant. II ix 6, cf. contra Ap. i 31. 
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ii 23, ‘Nazareus,’ where we may suppose that his knowledge of the 
Hebrew bible led him to reproduce the exact form used by the 
Evangelist, rather than definitely to interpret the word as equal in 
meaning to ‘Nazarene’. For the rest the conjecture may be permitted 
that he wished to make a distinction between ‘ Nazarenus’—‘ Naza- 
rene’ in the literal and biblical sense, ‘of Nazareth’—and ‘ Nazareus’, 
the form which he was in the habit of employing in reference to the 
contemporary Judaeo-Christian sect.’ 

But, as has already been indicated, there is no such uniformity in 
the Greek text of the Gospels. St Matthew (ii 23: xxvi 71), St John 
(xviii 5,7: xix 19) as well as the Acts (ii 22: iii6: ivro: vir4: [ix 5]: 
xxii 8: xxiv 5: xxvi 9) use invariably Na{wpaios: St Mark as regularly 
(i 24: x 47: xiv 67: xvi 6) Nafapyvds. In St Luke’s Gospel alone 
does the usage vary between the two: iv 34 Nafapyvds, xviii 37 
Nafwpaios, xxiv 19 Nafwpatos A D Sahidic, Nafapyvds NBL. And up 
to a certain point this diversity of usage is reflected in the Old Latin 
MSS, though it is complicated further by the cross-forms ‘ Nazareus’ 


and ‘Nazorenus’. I do not think anything short of a table will make 
the matter clear. 


‘ Nazoreus’ ‘Nazareus’ ‘Nazorenus’ ‘ Nazarenus’ 
Mt. ii 23 adg Fk Vulg. 
xxvi 71 absfh Vulg. 
Mc. i 24 dg bef ff, Vulg. 
x47 ag abfk Vulg. 
xiv 67 ff, dkqg af Vulg. 
xvi 6 ff, k q Vulg. 
Le. iv 34 ef,g abdfVulg. 
xviii 37 Jaf ff,¢ e Vulg. 


1 These ‘Nazarenes’ first emerge, so far as I know, under this name in 
Epiphanius Haer. xxix Na{wpaio, and Philaster Haer. viii ‘Nazaraei’. Jerome’s 
own references to them are frequent: de Viris § 3 about the Hebrew Gospel ‘ mihi 
quoque a Nazaraeis . . . describendi facultas fuit’; Comm. tn Matt, xii 13 ‘in 
evangelio quo utuntur Nazaraeni [/ege Nazaraei] et Ebionitae’; Ep. cxii ad 
Augustinum § 13, the Ebionites ‘quos vulgo Nazaraeos nuncupant’; Comm. im 
Isaiam ix i ‘ Nazaraei hunc locum ita explanare conantur’, xi I ‘evangelium quod 
Hebraeo sermone conscriptum legunt Nazarei’. On the other hand he uses 
* Nazarenus’ when speaking of the inhabitants of Nazareth, Comm. in Matt. xiii 54 
‘mira stultitia Nazaraenorum’. 

An interesting passage is the reference to Nazareth in the de situ et nominibus 
‘Nazareth, unde et dominus noster atque saluator Nazaraeus vocatus est; sed et 
nos apud veteres quasi pro opprobrio Nazaraei [one MS “ Nazorei’’] dicebamur, 
quos nunc Christianos vocant’. But we cannot tell how far in this case the form 
in Jerome is influenced by the original Greek of Eusebius: nor can we be at all 
sure that our only authority for the Greek text, Vatic. gr. 1456 saec. xii, has repro- 
duced it correctly, Na{apé0, 50ev 5 Xpiords Na(wpaios wal Na{apnvol 7d madradv 
ol viv Xporuavol, 
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* Nazoreus’ Nazareus’ *Nazorenus’ ‘ Nazarenus’ 


Le. xxivig @ of; t ae Vulg. 
Io. xviii 5 Vulg. 
7 bf@ e Vulg. 
xix 19 ¢ff,¢ aé Vulg. 
Act. iiz2 Tren. Vulg. 
iii 6 @Cypr.cod A Cypr.codd LV 
etc. Iren. Vulg. 
iv 10 @Cypr.codd  Iren. Cypr. codd 
etc. L etc. A Vulg. 
vir4g @ A Vulg. 
ix 5 A Vulg, 
xxii 8 Vulg. 
xxiv 5 Vulg. 
xxvi 9 Vulg. 


On a review of the evidence and of the probabilities as a whole, 
I think that the reading of A in St Cyprian, ‘ Nazoreus’, has good claims 
to be considered original. 

Neptalim 56. 7 (Is. ix x [viii 23]). VP U ‘Nepthalim’: and this, 
with remarkable regularity, is the reading of the Lyons Heptateuch 
[not, as Hatch-Redpath say s.v. Nep@adciu, ‘Nephthalim’]. But 
‘ Neptalim’ is also given by Primasius in Apoc. vii 6. 

Noe [45. 22]. 

Or 89. 17 (Exod. xvii 12). So AU V W X* 4 (M*? R*?): and so VS 
in ad Fort. 8 (331. 1). This is indubitably right against ‘ Ur’ of 
LM? R? X? and ‘Hur’ of BT: O omits. 

Paulus 127. 13. 

Petrus 165. rr. 

Pilatus 99. 3. 

Pontici [148. 16]: [148. 23]: [149. 6]. See Prolegomena § 2 
(J. Z.S. vi 258). 

Rachel or Rachiel [53. 2]. A has ‘Rachiel’, 4 ‘ Racel’, the rest 
‘Rachel’. 

Lugd. has ‘ Rachel’ [Hatch-Redpath, s.v. ‘PayyA, wrongly ‘ Zugd. 
Rachael’|—generally indeclinable, but sometimes ‘ Rachelem’ ‘ Ra- 
chelis’ ‘Racheli’: only in Gen. xxix 6 ‘ Rachae’. 

Rafael or Rafahel [53. 16]. X has ‘Rafael’, AT ‘Rafahel’, LO 
PU ‘Raphael’, R ‘ Raphahel’, 

Rebecca [166. 7], dat. Rebeccae 51. 22. For the dative in 5r. 22 
PR give ‘Rebecchae’, Lugd. has regularly ‘ Rebecca’ ‘ Rebeccam’ 
* Rebeccae’: Priscillian, in the nominative, ‘ Rebecca.’ 

Sabain 68. 15 (Is. xlv 14). So AOPRTUWX and perhaps L*; 
*Sabaim’ L’, ‘Sabam’ B M?, ‘Sabann’ M*, afaeiv, 
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Sabaoth 44. 11 (Is. ig): 57. 21 (Is. iii 1): 68. 14 (Is. xlv 14): and 
probably elsewhere. In the first and third passages X has ‘ Sabahot’, 
in the first M ‘Saboth’, in the third R ‘Sabath’. 

Samuel or Samuhel [53. 6]: [53. 9]: [84.1]. The MSS vary as 
follows— 

53- 6 ‘Samuel’ ALP U: ‘Samuhel’? OR TX: ‘Samuehel’ M. 

53- 9 ‘Samuel? LP RT UX: ‘Samuhel’ AO. 

84. 1 ‘Samuel’ PU: ‘Samuhel’ ALO. 

Sarra [52. 16]. So too the Lyons Heptateuch and Priscillian. 

Satanas, acc. Sataman. 144. 1 (Act. v 3): 145. 13 (1 Cor. vii 5): 
173. 6 (3 Reg. xi 14: Hartel gives the reference as xi 23, but that 
verse is absent from the text of B, whereas xi 14 is found in both 
the A and B texts). The first two passages are in the nominative, 
and present no variant: the third is in the accusative, and here the 
form ‘Satanan’ is guaranteed by ALOPRU(V)WX (possibly 
‘Satana’ X*), as against ‘Satanin’ M ‘Satan’ B. Hartel against all 
his MSS ‘Satanam’. 

Sedrac 121.14. So AM*U, and Xedpax LXX: ‘Sidrac’ LO P R? 
T WX, cf. Vulgate: ‘Sedrach’ B, ‘Sidrach’ R*. 

Sileas 127. 13 (Act. xvi 25). So all our MSS, except P* and the 
second hands of MOR. So in Act. xv 27 the MSS of Irenaeus 
(III xii 14) have ‘Sileam’, the editors ‘Silam’. For further evidence 
in favour of ‘ Sileas’ see Souter 4 Study of Ambrosiaster p. 208. 

Sina: see ‘Syna’. 

Sion 44. 10: 46. 10: 46. 13: 82. 6 (omitted by A): 84. 24: 
9°. 17: 93-5: 95. 3: 96.15: 97.6. In these passages the accusa- 
tive genitive and ablative cases are represented: and nowhere is there 
any variant in the indeclinable form. 

In Tertullian a declension of the name with case-endings is found : 
but Priscillian has ‘Sion’ in dative (84. 13) and ablative (66. 8). 

Sodoma nominative 44. 12 (Is. i 9)—no variants on ‘Sodoma... 
Gomorra’. Sodoma or Sodomam accusative 146. 16 (Gen. xix 24): 
here AU VX4 (L’?) give ‘Sodoma et Gomorra’, L*>MOPRTW 
‘Sodomam et Gomorram’. 

The root of the difficulty appears to lie in the fact that in the 
Greek O. T. Sodoua was a neuter plural, Téuoppa a hybrid between 
neuter plural and feminine singular. The declension dopa, acc. 
gen. dat. Yodduors, is without exception in the Greek 
of both Testaments. On the other hand T'éyoppa makes its accusative 
invariably Topoppa (Gen. xiii 10, xix 24: Amos iv 11: Is. xiii 19: 
Hier. xxvii 40), but its genitive as invariably, at least in the Old 
Testament, To, s (Loddpwv [xai] Toudppas Gen. x 19, xiv 2, 8, 10, 11, 


* For the orthography see under ‘Gomora’ above, p, 74, 
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xviii 16, 20, xix 28: Deut. xxxii 32: Is. i 10).’ In the New Testament 
Rom. ix 29 and Jude 7 are nominative: 2 Pet. ii 6 follows the LXX 
use, Sodduwv xai Toudppas: but in Matt. x 15 we find, besides the 
traditional form, a double attempt at assimilation, Sodéuwv cai Toudppwv 
in NB adcf Vulg., ‘Sodomae et Gomorrae’ in ff, & Iren. lat. (IV 
xxviii 1). 

This assimilation to the feminine form is in fact characteristic of the 
earliest Latin version, and that not only in the genitive, but throughout 
the declension. Priscillian has ‘Sodoma’ in the ablative (7. 24): 
Tyconius has ‘Sodomam et Gomorram’ in the accusative (85. 3), 
and Ambrose ‘Sodomae . . . Gomorrae’ in the genitive de Elia et 
teiunio 14. The Lyons Heptateuch is not quite consistent: but it has 
for the nominative ‘eversa est Sodoma et Gomora’ in Deut. xxix 23, 
and for the accusative ‘super Sodomam et Gomoram’ in Gen. xix 24. 
It seems clear that where both names occur together, the earliest 
translators habitually treated them together as feminine: and this is 
so rare in later authorities that the neuter is much more likely to have 
been substituted for the feminine in the Cyprianic MSS than vice versa. 
On the witness of the MSS alone one might have accepted ‘Sodoma et 
Gomora’: but the outside evidence, when brought into consideration, 
seems almost decisive for ‘Sodomam et Gomoram’. 

Solomon [167. 1]: 173. 7 (3 Reg. xi 14). The name is regularly 
declined in -em, -is, -i, -e. 

With regard to the orthography, I expressed myself with some con- 
fidence in the first section of these Prolegomena (/. 7:.S. vi 251) as to 
the correctness of the form with o in St Cyprian. I am not inclined to 
retract that view: but it may be useful to bring into account here some 
notice of the evidence at large, which makes the variation between 
‘Solomon’ and ‘Salomon’ almost more baffling even than that between 
‘Moses’ and ‘Moyses’. In the first place the witness of the Greek 
Old Testament is in direct contradiction to the witness of the 
Greek New Testament. In the latter SoA- is practically universal: in 
the former the witness of AB in the Books of Kings and of RB 
(though not of A) in the titles of the Sapiential Books, and of ABC 
(but not of 8) in the text of the Song of Songs is regularly for SaA-. 
The Hebrew (I am told) offers no assistance in deciding: in the text 
as it was vocalized the first vowel is the weak skwa, which corresponds 
rather to « than to a or w. 

I confine myself, therefore, to a brief statement of Latin evidence. 
Of the Old Latin MSS of the Gospels and Acts, addehgf, and the 


1 In Hier. xxiii 14 (for Sowep Tépoppa of the rest) reads Aads Tépopa— 
apparently an indeclinable genitive. This is also the only occurrence of the 
single p in the great uncials. 
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Fleury palimpsest have (without exception save once in @ and once 
in 4) ‘Solomon’: so too Priscillian */, and the sixth-century MS of 
Eucherius: so also the best MS of the Quaestiones of Ambrosiaster. 
On the other hand &, just as in the case of ‘Moses’, distinguishes 
itself from the other Old Latin MSS by giving ‘Salomon’ °/,: 
and so f and the printed texts of the Vulgate.’ Again, therefore, as 
in the case of ‘Moses’, we have & with L of St Cyprian against the 
majority of the older Old Latin .witnesses: but I feel a little less 
inclined on this occasion to accept the combination as pointing to the 
genuine reading in St Cyprian. If a reason is wanted for attaching 
more importance to the ‘ Moses’ of L than to its ‘Salomon’, it may be 
found in the distinction that the name Solomon is mentioned as a rule 
in the Zemmata, the name Moses in the text: and it is in the biblical 
text that the supreme importance of L indubitably lies. 

Syna or Sina 92. 10 (Exod. xix 11, accusative): 179. 4 (Exod. xix 18, 
nominative). In both cases AT have ‘Syna’, the rest ‘Sina’. Lugd. 
invariably ‘Sina’. 

Thamar 148. 18 (Gen. xxxviii 14, nominative). So all our MSS: 
in the dative, Gen. xxxviii 13, Lugd. has ‘ Thamari’. 

Thomas 70. 10 (Jo. xx 28), nominative: Thoman or Thomam [70. 
9], accusative. AOR U give ‘Thomam’: LMP T* WX ‘Thoman’. 
The name occurs in N. T. twice in the accusative, Mc. iii 18, Le. vi 15: 
and the authorities are about evenly divided, for ‘Thoman’ a */, d*/, 
for ‘Thomam’ 4'/,e'/, The Vulgate has ‘Thomam’ 
in St Mark*: in St Luke the MSS are about equally divided between 
-m and -n. 

Tobiae 109. 4 (Tobit ii 2), dative. M has ‘Tobias’, but Q, the sister 
MS of M, agrees with the ‘ Tobiae’ of the rest. 

Ur: see ‘Or’. 

Zabulon 56. 7 (Is. viii 23 [ix 1]), genitive. ‘Babulon’ R*? 

Zacharias 72. 18 (Luc.i 67). Priscillian (47. 7,12: from Luc. xi 51) 
has ‘Zaccharias’. (Cf. Prolegomena § 1, 7. Z.S. vi 254.) 


C. H. TuRNER. 


1 Ido not feel quite certain that ‘ Solomon’, in spite of the small authority for it, 
may not be right in the Vulgate N.T. ‘Solomon’ is read by the St Gall frag- 
ments ?/,, and by GM (an excellent combination) in St Luke and St John, and 
by G in Acts. And there seems no possible doubt that ‘Solomon’ is the true 
reading throughout the Chronicle of St Jerome, which preceded by only three or 
four years his translation of the Gospels. 

2 Yet even there ‘Thoman’ is the reading of the Harley Gospels (Z*) and of the 
St Gall fragments. 
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THE BISECTION OF BOOKS IN PRIMITIVE 
SEPTUAGINT MSS. 


(‘Exdory fvyj BiBdos pia EprPHantvs.) 


Some years ago the present writer attempted to prove in the pages of 
this JouRNAL ' that the Greek versions of two of the Prophetical books 
(Jeremiah and Ezekiel) contained indications that each book was 
divided into two parts for purposes of translation. In both cases a 
change of style was found to take place about half-way through the book. 

In the present paper some evidence will be given of a rather similar 
kind with regard to three other books of the Septuagint. The facts 
here to be stated differ from those in the case of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
in that they appear to indicate a division of books not for purposes of 
translation, but merely for purposes of /ranscription. The differences 
found to exist in the earlier and later portions of the books are purely 
orthographical, not differences of rendering. Their importance consists 
in their witnessing to a practice of copyists, at a date far earlier than 
that of our oldest MSS, of dividing the several books of the Bible into 
two nearly equal portions: the two portions may, it is suggested, have 
been written on separate rolls. The uncials have, in a few orthographical 
details, faithfully transmitted to us the spellings of an earlier age, and 
give us some insight into the format of the archetypal MS or MSS of 
which they are descendants. The clues, so far detected, are few, but so 
striking as to demand explanation. The recurrence of the change in 
orthography at nearly the same point in three books (Exodus, Leviticus, 
Psalms) representing two of the divisions of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
taken together with the fact that a change of translators occurs at about 
the same point in two other books representing the third (prophetical) 
group, seems to establish the existence of the practice beyond a doubt. 
‘The evidence as regards the first three books will now be considered. 


£xodus. The clue here is found in the use or disuse of the form édév 
for dv with the relative pronoun és (doris, doos) or with a conjunction 
(jvixa). Dr J. H. Moulton has already called attention * to the fact that 
the papyri enable us ‘to determine the time-limits of the peculiarity 
[the use of ds édév, &c.] with fair certainty’. To the papyri evidence we 
will revert later. A casual glance at the opening chapters of Exodus 


1 Vol. iv pp. 245 ff, 398 ff. 
? Grammar of N.T. Greek, Prolegomena 42 f, 
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would not suggest that the use of és édy (3s dv) had any secrets to reveal. 
In the first half of the book both forms are used, apparently indis- 
criminately. But, if the investigation be carried on to the end of the 
book, it will be found that the forms with édy are entirely absent from 
Codex B in the second half, while there is only a single instance of éav 
in this part of the book in the two other uncials used in the Manual 
Cambridge edition (ivixa édv 34% AF). The break comes between 23", 
where BAF read dv éay and 23”, where BF read dca av évreiAwpar 
(A and ‘Lucian’ have the relative without particle), and BAF dca dv 
cirw. We need have little hesitation in fixing on 23”, the section 
beginning Kai Tov dyyeAdv pov, the concluding section 
of the ‘ Book of the Covenant’, as marking the point where the second 
scribe in the archetype began his work. Excluding ds dy, éws dv, dws av, 
which are always so written throughout the book, the occurrences of the 
forms with dy and with édv in the two parts in the three main uncials 
are as follows :— 


Part I (Ex. 1'—23"°) és dy, etc. bs éay, etc. Total. 
B 7 14 ar 
A II 10 ar 


F 
Part II (Ex. 23°—end) 
B 


7 8 15 


19 ° 19 
A 17 I 18 
F 16 I 17 


In Part I édy is in most cases supported by at least one of the three 
MSS, in six instances by all three of them.’ The evidence strongly 
suggests that in the parent archetype of all three MSS two scribes were 
employed, the second of whom used only the forms with dy: the first 
either wrote édv only (the examples of dy in the uncials being due to 
later scribes), or he used both forms interchangeably. It should be 
added that the common ancestor of MSS containing such different 
types of text as are found in B on the one hand and in AF on the other 
must be very much older than those MSS : we are carried back to a MS 
which cannot well be later than the first century a.p. and may be even 
earlier. 

Leviticus. Turning .to Leviticus, we find almost exactly the same 
condition of things with regard to these forms. Both ds dy and 6s édy 
appear in the first half, és ééy having preponderant authority in B and 
A: in the second half és éay almost entirely disappears. The break 
seems to come at the end of chapter 15: it might be placed a few 


1 The evidence of the uncials is borne out by the fuller evidence available in 
Holmes and Parsons. Only one of the cursives, 32, sometimes supported by a 
few others, shews a tendency to write és éav in Part II. 
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verses earlier. The occurrences of the two forms in the MSS are as 
follows ? :— 


Part I (Lev. 11—15*) os dy, etc. édy, etc. Total. 
B a1 32 53 
A 24 37 51 


F 39 14 53 
Part II (Lev. 161—end) 
B 


48 7 55 
A 44 8 52 
F 45 9 54 


The examples of éav in Part II of Leviticus are rather more numerous 
than in the corresponding part of Exodus. It is noticeable, however, 
that three out of the seven examples in B and four of the instances in 
AF fall within the last nine verses of the book. The passages where 
édv occurs with the relative in Part II are as follows :—18”F, 20°BA, 
“B, 21*AF, *F, 22‘F, 23A, 24”BA (in this passage the reading 
aves bs éay katapaoynra is undoubtedly a corruption, through loss of the 
letters AN, of avos avos éav xar., which is read by FGM and most of the 
cursives), 25“F, 27"AF, “BAF, *BAF, “BAF. It will be seen that in 
Part II BAF unite in reading éay only in the concluding verses: the 
form might owe its existence there to the hand of a duop$wrys who made 
a cursory perusal of the last page of the MS. 

The test applied to Exodus and Leviticus does not appear to yield 
similar results in other LXX books, with the possible exception of the 
book immediately following, viz. Numbers. Up to the end of the 
Balaam episode (24”) ds éay and és dy alternate in the MSS: after that 
point AF have twelve instances of dy and none of édv. B, however, 
continues to write both forms up to the end of the book. If the 
evidence of AF proves anything here, the division comes at rather a 
later point than is usual elsewhere. 

Psalms. The evidence in the case of the Psalter is a little more 
complex. On the one hand, we are fortunately in possession of more 
than one clue, suggesting a primitive division of the Greek book into 
two parts. On the other hand, the distinction between Parts I and II is 
not attested by all the uncials, and in the case of two Psalms in Part I 
(20 and 76 according to the LXX numeration) the orthography is not 
uniform with that which elsewhere characterizes that Part. The change 
in the orthography is attested by B in all the three criteria to be 
mentioned, while there are not wanting indications that & and A 
are also descended from an archetype containing the two modes of 
spelling, though the distinction between the two parts has become, 


1 ‘Qs dv, ws dy are excluded as before : Smws dy does not occur. 
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in the course of transmission, somewhat obliterated. The orthography 
of the seventh-century MS T remains unaltered throughout.’ The 
combined evidence seems to indicate that a break was made in the 
parent MS at the end of Psalm 77 (78 Heb.). The clues which have 
been detected (there may of course be others) are three in number and 
are as follows :— 


(i) Nouns in -‘a (Part I) or -eéa, -ea (Part IT). 


Part I, Psalm 197 duvacreia NA dvvactia B* 
B*NAU] 
Bt 
BYN 


B*T 


' The evidence of R, the Greek text of which is written in Latin letters, is 
ambiguous or valueless in orthographical matters (see Dr. Swete’s text, vol. ii p. x). 
It is not clear whether it distinguishes between -«a and -.a. 


73 ” 
77° ” ” 
” 
Part II, 79° B 
18g" ” BNA ” T 
102” B » 
105? BA ST 
144°» BT » 
= BA » &T 
° ” B ” T 
146° ” BA ” XT 
15074 B » eat 
Part I, 25° AU eimperia } 
49? ” ” BtAT 
Part II, 92! B » SAT 
1031 » B 
Part I, 8? peyadonpémea — peyadomnpenia 
[20° ” B ” 
7 
zo! 
Part Il, 95° ” BX ” 
103 ” 
110% ” SA 
144° » B ” 
” B ” 
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(ii) The examples given in Dr Swete’s Appendix where B writes at 
for ¢ are limited to Part I, the last occurring at 77": from 29° onwards 
to the point where A fails (49"*) B is in every case supported by A.’ 
The last instance in B of the converse change (¢ for a:) occurs at 74°. 
The instances are as follows :— 

(a) a for €: érdpOyrat, 29° BA, 30” dvbpilerOar 
BAU, 31" BA, ib, BA, 32' BA, 327 
BA, 33° yetoarGau BA, 42° pa BA, 47" 
BA, ™ BA, ib. BA, 48° évwricacfa BA, 57° 
Oa, 58° par BS, 61* 64% radia, 
67° 75° 77” radi : 

(2) « for ac: the examples occur in 9” (with A), *, *, 13°, 14* (with A), 
44°, 54", 71" (with T), 74° (with T). 

(iii) The insertion or omission of the syllabic augment in edppaivew 
affords a third clue: in y 76, as already stated, the orthography attested 
by the principal MSS is that which is elsewhere limited in these MSS to 
Part II. 


Part I, 15° nidp. BAU & 
297 yy BtATU 8 
B A ” 
44° 9 BNAT 
BN* 
(76 T » BS) 
Part II, 8843 % T » BRA 
89" T »  BNA* 
T 
ly T » BRA 
93” ” A ” T 
96° ” AT BN 
104% » BRAT 
AT » 
121* » SAT | 


Two results so far have been obtained. (1) The slight but significant 
differences in orthography between Part I and Part II of the three books 
under consideration seem to indicate a division of the clerical labour of 
transcription, not a change of translators. This is quite clear in the 
Greek Psalter which has a somewhat peculiar vocabulary running right 
through the book. In Exodus and Leviticus no indications have been 
noted of a new style beginning at the points where the change in 
orthography takes place. In Exodus, however, it should be stated that 
the last six chapters have been held by some critics to be the work of a 


1 It should be added that A has other instances of the interchange of a: and ¢ in 
both parts of the Book. 
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second translator.' (2) The division of the Greek books into two 
parts, made or found already in existence by the scribes of the lost 
archetype, is based in each case on the same principle. Bulk, rather 
than subject-matter, is the determining factor. Each book is divided 
into two portions of nearly equal volume: the break is in each case 
placed a “ittle after the middle point. 

The Masoretes, we know, among other laborious calculations, ascer- 
tained which were the middle words in each book of Scripture: the 
points of bisection are indicated in our printed Hebrew Bibles. We 
may, thus, compare the Masoretic division of the books with that of the 
early scribes of the LXX. In each case it will be seen that the Greek 
scribes make their division a little later than the Masoretes. In Exodus 
the MT division comes at 22”, that of the Greek copyists at 23”. 
Leviticus? is divided by the Masoretes at 15’, by the LXX scribes at 
15°. In the Psalter the Greek division is made irrespectively of the 
early partition into five books: on the other hand, it should be noted 
that the Masoretes place the middle of the book in the very same Psalm 
which closes Part I in the LXX, at the thirty-sixth verse of y 78 Heb, 
(77 LXX).° 


Let us now consider the form and appearance which the parent 
archetype or archetypes of our uncial MSS must have presented. The 
common ancestor of BAF carries us back, as was said, to a period much 
earlier than the fourth century a.p. That century witnessed the tran- 
sition from papyrus to vellum as the material used for literary writings.‘ 
Before that change took place there is reason to suppose that the MSS 
of Biblical (and secular) writings were ‘usually small, containing only 
single books or groups of books’, ‘small portable MSS of limited 
contents’.® If we find, then, that the scribes of a primitive ancestor 
of BAF, in fixing the limits of their clerical labours,-have taken the 
single book (not any larger collection such as the Law) for the unit, this 
is only what we should expect. The papyrus roll did not, as a rule, 
contain more than a single book. We may contrast with this division 


1 Robertson Smith ap. Swete Introduction p. 236. 

2 It may be noted, though the coincidence is no doubt accidental, that the LXX 
division of Leviticus (1-15: 16-27) corresponds with a division of the book into an 
equal number of Synagogue lessons according to the arrangement of the Babylonian 
lectionary (five lessons in each part). See Ryle Canon of O.T. 236. 

% According to another calculation, attributed in the Talmud to ‘the ancients’, 
the middle point was placed two verses later: Kiddushin 30a cited by Strack in 
Hastings BD iv 729b. 

* Kenyon Palaeography of Greek Papyri tat. 

5 Westcott and Hort Introduction to N.T. 10, 268, Cf. 223, 
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of labour the large portions of Scripture transcribed en 4/oc by the three? 
scribes who produced Codex Vaticanus or the two® hands of the Codex 
Alexandrinus. But may we not go further and say that the employment 
of two scribes for each book suggests that the unit was not the single 
book, but the half-book, in other words that at least Exodus, Leviticus, 
and the Psalter occupied two rolls apiece? As Dr Kenyon says,* ‘no 
papyrus roll of Homer hitherto discovered contains more than two 
books of the Iliad’, i.e. on an average about 1,500 hexameter lines. 
Now, the shortest of the three LXX books under consideration, 
Leviticus, contains (according to the Stichometry of Nicephorus)* 2,700 
orixot, i.e. nearly twice the ordinary complement of a papyrus roll, the 
otixos being the length of a hexameter. A subdivision of even so short 
a book as Leviticus is therefore perfectly natural. 

The MS of Aristotle’s "A@yvaiwv Tod:re‘a affords an illustration of 
the division of a literary work and the employment of several scribes. 
There we find at the end of the first century a.D. a division into four 
rolls, upon which four scribes have been employed. Three of the 
scribes are responsible for a roll apiece: the remaining roll is partly 
the work of the fourth scribe, partly of two of the others.® 
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Now, it has been shewn elsewhere that the Greek books of Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel are divided in just the same way into two parts, the break 
occurring in each case, as in Exodus, Leviticus, and Psalms, a little 
after the middle point: but with this distinction, that the break in the 
Prophetical books introduces a change of style and a second translator, 
not merely a change in orthography and a fresh scribe. It appears 
probable, therefore, that the practice of writing each of these two 
Prophetical books on two rolls goes back to the date of their 
translation, the second century B.c. It seems a natural inference 
that a division of Exodus, Leviticus, and the Psalter, made on the 
same principle, which must in any case go back some centuries 
earlier than the date of Cod. B, should also be referred to the time 
when the translations were first made, i.e. to the third and second 
centuries B.C. 

It is, of course, not necessary to ascribe the same antiquity to the 


? Swete O.T. in Greek vol. i p. xix. 

2 Dr Kenyon tells me that one hand wrote the Octateuch, the Prophetical 
books, Maccabees, and Job-Sirach: a second hand wrote the remaining books. 

3 OP. cit. 122. 

* The Swete Introduction to O.T. 
346, 34 
5 | The rolls, it may be noticed, decrease in im Ge 
first two being longer than the last two. 


| 
| 
| 
| . 
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actual orthography which we have traced to the parent of our uncial 
MSS. If the practice of copying the several books on two rolls apiece 
continued for some centuries, the spellings which characterize the two 
parts of Exodus, for instance, may be the spellings of scribes of some 
intermediate date, say between 100 B.c. and 100 a.pD. It will be worth 
while to examine two of the orthographical distinctions in the light of 
the large range of evidence obtainable from the papyri, namely, the 
writing of ds éay for ds dv and the interchange of ¢ and a. 

(i) &s édv—és dy.’ An investigation of the papyri, made independently 
of Dr Moulton’s, and with the advantage of some recent publications 
(the Hibeh Papyri and the Leipzig collection of 1906) which were not 
available when he wrote, gives the following results.2_ The addition of 
+ to a number indicates that, where a form is repeatedly found in one 
and the same document, the number of occurrences in that document 
have not been counted: ++ indicates that there are several such 
documents. Moulton’s abbreviation for centuries, viz. iii/B.c.=3rd 
century B.C., is adopted. 

és dv, etc. ds éay, etc. 

iii/B.c. 43+ + 4° 
ii/B.c. 32 + 6* 
i/B.c. 3 6+ 
i/a.D. 5+ 39 
ii/a.D. 13 79+ + 
iii/a. D. 5 13 + 
iv/a.D. 7 19+ + 

It appears from these statistics that in iii/ii/B.c. down to 133 B.C. és dv 
was practically universal : at that date és édy begins to come to the front, 
and from i/s.c. onwards is always the predominant form. The figures 
in both columns decrease in iii/iv/a.D., when the use of the indefinite 
relative in any form appears to have been going out. Papyri of i/B.c. 
are unfortunately very scanty. Until the appearance of Grenfell and 
Hunt’s latest volume, the Hibeh Papyri, ds éév might almost have been 
called non-existent before 133 B.c. We now know that it was a 
possible, but very unfashionable form, in the third century B.c. 


Cf. J. H. Moulton of. cit. 42£; Mayser Gramm. der Griech. Papyri aus der 
Ptolemderseit 152 f. 

2 The Berlin Papyri have not been completely examined for the period from 
i/a.D. onwards. But such a large number of documents have been investigated 
for this period that this omission could not affect the relative proportion in the use 
of the two forms. 

Hibeh Papyri 96. 10 and 28 édv 259-258 B.C. (NB. édv éwéAOm, where 
édy is hypothetical, occurs in the same context, line 9): 1b. 51. 3 &s [@]4v, 245-244 
B.c.: Petrie Pap. Part II 39 (g)? iii/s.c. 

* None earlier than 133 B.c., the earliest being Brit, Mus. Pap. vol. ii 220 col. 2, 
lines 6 and 8. 
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The last third of ii/s.c. (133-100 B.c.) was a period of transition 
when both forms appear in one and the same document. To that 
period or to the following century might very well be ascribed an arche- 
type of our LXX uncials written by two scribes, one of whom wrote 
és édv and the other és av. 

(ii) The interchange of « and a appears in some dozen instances in 
papyri dated. c., beginning about 165 B.c.,' but does not become common 
till towards the end of i/a.p. The examples of this interchange in Patt I 
of the Psalter might therefore conceivably go back to the autographs, 
though we should perhaps be safer in referring them to scribes of aslightly 
later date. 


A further question remains. Did the bisection of the books, which in 
two cases at least goes back to the time of the Greek translators, originate 
with them, or did they find it already in the Hebrew originals? We cannot 
of course answer this question with certainty, but it seems to the present 
writer that there are some grounds for believing the practice to have 
been taken over from the Hebrew MSS. Two considerations in favour 
of this theory may be mentioned. (1) The Masoretes, at a much later 
date, calculated the middle points of the separate books. The motive 
for counting the number of words or of letters in a complete book is 
obvious, namely, to preserve the text from interpolations or omissions. 
The motive for bisecting the books is not so clear. May not this 
practice, which they appear to have inherited from an earlier age,’ have 
arisen out of a primitive custom of transcribing each book on two 
separate rolls? (2) It may be accidental, but if we calculate the lengths 
of Parts I and II of the five books, which have been considered, 
in the Masoretic text, we find that the division is made on a definite 
principle. Part I bears practically the same proportion to Part II in 
each case. Part I, it appears, exceeds Part II by an amount equal toa 
fraction varying between one-fourteenth and one-sixteenth of the whole 
book. If, on the other hand, we make the same calculation from the 
Greek text in the Codex Vaticanus, this proportion is lost; in the longest 
of the books in the B text the excess of Part I over Part II is less than 
in the case of the shorter books. Of course this argument is open to 
objections, in particular to the objection that the MT does not exactly 
represent the Hebrew which the translators had before them. But the 
fact remains that we cam trace a certain principle in the division of the 
books if we take the Hebrew text as our criterion. The following table, 
shewing the number of pages in an ordinary Hebrew printed Bible 


1 See Mayser op. cit. 107. 
4 See note 3 on p. 93. 
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occupied by Parts I and II of the five books, will indicate what is meant. 
The books are arranged in order of length. 


Excess of Pt. I 

Psalms Heb Pages. =Total.“ Pt. II. 

rt - 

I 

‘art 

Part II! 924 5} 

I- 

Part II (a8-end) 838 

us 

Part I (1-23! 8 

Part It (a3-end) 

Part II 50k 


In conclusion, it is suggested that we may find in this primitive 
practice of allotting two rolls to a book a clue to the origin of the tradi- 
tion (as @dera: Adyos), which first appears in Epiphanius, that the 
translators were divided into pairs, and that 40 each pair was allotted 
a single book. This appears to describe fairly accurately what happened 
in the case of two books : in the case of others the Greek text seems to 
warrant merely the existence of a pair of scribes. Epiphanius’s words * 
will bear repeating here : éxdory BiBros pia érediBoro, ds cimeiv, 
BiBros rod Tevécews pid “Efodos trav vidv 
(76) Aeverexdv 77H Kai GAAn BiBdros 7H GAY. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


PS. In Exodus a further distinction between Part I and Part II is 
afforded by the appearance in the latter of the unclassical évayr (for 
évavriov). The statistics for the two forms are as follows :— 


évayrt évaytiov 
Part I Part I Part I Part II 
» 16 36 14 
Ao 20 37 8 
F I 21 21 7° 


"Evayr: in Part I is confined to 6” B, 6° F: elsewhere BAF or BA 
(where F is wanting) consistently write évayriov. In Part II, on the 


1 Omitting chap. 52, which appears to be a later addition (see J.7.S. iv 260). 
Parts.I and II are the portions in the Heb, corresponding respectively to chaps. 
1-28 and 29-51 in the Greek version. 

_? De mens. et pond. 3. The passage is quoted in Wendland’s edition of Aristeas, 
P- 149. 
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other hand, there are only four passages where the three MSS combine 
in reading évavriov 40%): évavre occurs in A, 27" AF, 
28" BAF, &c. 

The distribution of the two forms in the remaining books of the 
Pentateuch is noteworthy. Genesis consistently has évayriov. “Evavri 
is the predominant form throughout Leviticus and Numbers: in 
Deuteronomy it is written almost invariably by AF, while B usually 
has évaytiov. 

In the historical books later than the Pentateuch both forms give 
place to évamov. 


SOME NOTEWORTHY READINGS OF THE FLEURY 
PALIMPSEST. 


THE most striking reading in the Catholic Epistles is found in 
1 St John ii 28, 29 Zt nunc filii manete in eo ut cum uenerit fiduciam 
habeamus et non confundamur ab eo. In praesentia eius si nostis eum qui 
fidelis est scitote quoniam omnis qui facit ueritatem de eo natus est. 
‘And now, children, abide in Him, that when He shall come we may 
have confidence, and not be put to confusion by Him. If in His 
presence ye have known Him who is Faithful, know that every one 
that doeth the truth hath been born of Him.’ 

The text as given in the Palimpsest obviates two difficulties of the 
Received Text: (1) The apparent redundancy of in praesentia, which 
is in the Authorized Version mistranslated ‘coming’. (2) The 
expression ‘born of Him’ in the Received Text can only refer to the 
Christ, and there is in the New Testament no parallel to the expression 
‘born of the Christ’. In the text of the Palimpsest ‘born of Him’ 
refers naturally to the Father (gui fidelis est). 

Again, the terms gui fidelis est and gui facit ueritatem are strictly 
cognate, while the latter phrase is peculiarly Johannine and occurs 
elsewhere in the Epistle (i 6) and also in the Gospel (iii 21). 

The subscription to 1 St Peter, Zncipit apostoli petri ad gentes epistola 
secunda, is worthy of note as regards the authorship of 2 St Peter— 
especially since the text of the Palimpsest in the Catholic Epistles 
appears older than the text either of the Acts or of the Apocalypse. 
The old abbreviation % (= zon), found also in 4, remains in the Catholic 
Epistles, but disappears in the rest of the Palimpsest. So also 
1 St Peter vy 5 minores natu, which has been corrected by a later hand 
to adulescentes.' In fact, the Palimpsest was badly handled in its 

1 The old form pos = post survives in 2 S. Peter i 15, but has been made to dis- 


appear elsewhere. Also anim is found for enim, mendas for mendax, Salutaris for 
Saluatoris, 
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phrasing by a sixth-century Vulgate corrector. This good man found 
the MS containing many expressions that in Jerome’s edition were 
expressed in language more in keeping with the genius of the fourth 
century, and every one of these he punctiliously reduced to the norm of 
the Vulgate, often drawing a tell-tale line through the original text. 

In Acts vi 2 the Palimpsest reads discupierentur, with which may be 
compared discupiuntur in the Codex Bezae. Scrivener asserted without 
reservation that discupiuntur was a mere blunder for despiciuntur, but 
the accession of 4 to d disposes of this explanation. The cause of the 
contention between the Greeks and Hebrews, according to d and 4, was 
not that the Grecian widows received too little attention, but that they 
received too much attention from the Hebrew ministrants. 

The reading in Acts xiv 14, as I discovered last March by re- 
examining the MS with the aid of two new photographs, is nos homines 
sumus uestri corporis’; ‘We are men with your body.’ This would be 
a sufficient and forcible reply to the ascription of Godhead to the 
Apostles. The Received Text (‘of like passions’) is intrinsically less 
probable, inasmuch as Jupiter and Mercury were ‘ of like passions’ with 
men, but the Lycaonians could never have supposed them to be ‘of 
like body’. 

To speak of the wording of the Palimpsest must be to draw attention 
to the number of Latin words it contains which were current in the 
classical writers of the first and second centuries of the Christian era. 
Thus maiores natu = seniores, minores natu = adulescentes ; Proculus for 
Prochorus is a name well known in Roman history ; praetor, tribunus, 
legatus, quadriga, imperator, as Berger has noted, are all truly Roman. 
Rome itself, as in the Muratori Fragment, which belongs without ques- 
tion to the second century, is called urds (‘the City’). intestabilem 
(Acts xiv 17) retains the early popular meaning of the word which we 
find in Plautus. 

I have already referred to the agreement between 4 and quotations 
from Irenaeus. It is probable that the texts of both 4 and ¢ come 
from Irenaeus’s Monastery at Lyons. Certainly the accession of # to d 
Iren. has done much to vindicate the faithfulness of the so-called 
Western Text. 

Since the appearance of O/d-Latin Biblical Texts No. V, I have 
received two corrections of my work from Mr A. V. Valentine Richards, 
which I am sorry escaped me when revising Berger’s edition: In 
Acts ix 18 the reading is “imfus not unfus, and in the same chapter (at 
verse 21) ut finctos should be ué uictos—f and 7 being exceedingly alike 
in the Palimpsest. The former correction will necessitate replacing the 

1 It is noteworthy that corpus occurs again in / (2 St Pet. i as iianataln 
Vulgate has the more refined tabernaculum. 
H2 
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conjecture (Acts xviii 8) by tinti. Tingere for daptizare is found 
in Tertullian and Cyprian, and once even in Ps.-Aug. Quaest. Vet. et Nov. 
Test. 127. It is an early Old-Latin word which in the fourth century 
ceased to be used, probably owing to the restriction of énctio to heretical 
baptism. Its occurrence in / lends further support to what has been 
said about the antiquity of many of the words found in the Palimpsest 
and altered in the Vulgate.’ 
E, S. BUCHANAN. 


THE NICENE CREED IN THE CODEX 
MURATORIANUS. 


Mr Bucuanan has done good service in recalling attention to the 
complete contents of the Milan MS that contains the Muratorian 
fragment on the Canon: and as I myself have had its version of the 
Nicene Creed in print for some years, awaiting publication in my Zcc/. 
occ. monumenta, 1 naturally took the opportunity of comparing Mr 
Buchanan’s transcript with my own, and found five divergences between 
us, of which two were serious. Mgr Mercati has been kind enough to 
examine the MS at these five points, and I think it better to publish the 
results in the JoURNAL rather than to stereotype them, so to say, in the 
apparatus of my book. 

1. (fol. 75 a, 1. 22) ‘In unum deum iesum christum’: ‘in’ is can- 
celled (as I thought) in the same way as ‘caeli’ earlier in the line. Dr 
Mercati holds that the alteration is certainly intentional, and that there 
can be no question of accidental injury to the letters. 

2. (1. 28) I had read ‘salute’, not ‘ saluté’: and Dr Mercati sees no 
trace of the sign of abbreviation. 

3. (I. 32)'I had read ‘de substantia’: but Dr Mercati agrees with 
Mr Buchanan that it should be ‘ de substantia’. 

4. (fol. 75 4, 1. 3) Mr Buchanan prints what would be a quite unique 
reading ‘ fictus’: but Dr Mercati tells me that ‘ factus ’, as I had read it, 
is certainly right. 

5- (1. 4) I had read ‘conuertibile u¢ uid’, Mr Buchanan ‘ conver- 
tibilé’ : Dr Mercati decides that the latter is correct. 

May I just add in conclusion that there is no foundation for Mr 
Buchanan’s suggestion (p. 539) that the inscription ‘liber sancti colum- 
bani de bobio’ implies that the archetype of the MS actually belonged 


* 1 It is difficult, for example, not to believe that conprobator is earlier than con- 
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to St Columban personally? The same inscription is, so far as I 
recollect, universal in all Bobbio MSS: and it means no more than that 
the book belonged to the monastery of St Columban at Bobbio. 

C. H. Turner. 


MARK i 1 AND THE REVISERS. 


THROUGH a correspondence which I have had lately with the Editorial 
Superintendent of the British and Foreign Bible Society about the true 
reading in Mark i 1, my attention has been called to the fact that both 
Palmer and Scrivener give "Inoot Xpwrod viod rod @eod as the reading 
underlying the Text of the Revisers. I likewise did so on the margin 
of the Greek Testament, which I prepared for the Bible Society : 

*‘SR* Xp. wov rov @eov.’ 

But surely this is one of the cases of injustice done to the Revisers, of 
which I spoke in this Journat, April 1904, p. 461. Certainly, the 
Revisers did not intend to support the latest of three variants here in 
question, that which is called ‘Syrian’ by Westcott-Hort, but the other, 
which these editors style ‘ pre-Syrian’, attested by the MSS N* BDL, 
the reading viod @eod without article. Of course the difference is not one 
of sense, but of principle. It needs to be remembered that the editions 
of Palmer and Scrivener frequently do not mention readings, which are 
much better attested than those of Stephanus, and can just as well 
claim to correspond to the Revised Version. 

I cannot enter here into the discussion of the question, which is the 
true reading in this passage, (1) Gospel, alone, with no genitive, or (2) 
Gospel of Jesus (28*), or (3) Gospel of Jesus Christ (S* 28% 255*), or 
(4) Gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God (without article); the last 
reading, with article, does not come into competition. But I may 
point out that the omission is now also attested by an Armenian MS: 
see Plate viii in the Atlas sum Katalog der armenischen Handschriften 
of the University of Tiibingen, 1907. In this MS, written in the year 
1113, after a copy of the year 893, ‘ the Son of God’ is omitted by the first 
hand, and supplied by a later hand on the margin. Whether this is the 
case also in other MSS of the Armenian Version, I do not know. At all 
events Dean Burgon’s statement (Zhe Zvraditional Text of the Holy 
Gospels p. 286), ‘The clause is found in a// the Versions’, needs now 
a little limitation ; and it seems worth while to point out, that while the 
two readings viod @cod and viod rod @eod make no difference of sense and 
have been treated almost generally as one, Westcott-Hort shewed their 
usual accuracy on this point also, clearly distinguishing between the two, 
styling the one pre-Syrian, the other Syrian. 

Es. NESTLE. 
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REVIEWS 


THE FALSE DECRETALS. 


Etude sur les Fausses Décrétales, Par Paut Fournier (Extrait de la 
Revue @histoire ecclésiastique vii n® 1-4; viii n° 1. Bureaux 
de la Revue, Louvain, 1907). 


In the studies collected in this monograph, M. Fournier discusses 
anew the chief historical problems pertaining to the Isidorian Collec- 
tion—its aim, its date, the place of its origin, and the influence which 
it exerted on Pope Nicolas I. The two main ideas of the compiler 
clearly emerge from an examination of the documents which he 
fabricated. His object was firstly, and chiefly, to defend the rights 
of bishops persecuted and dispossessed by the powerful of the earth, 
and secondly to oppose anarchical tendencies by insisting on fixed 
principles of ecclesiastical organization and discipline. M. Fournier 
has given an able and logical exposition of these principal tendencies ; 
but his chief service here lies in the developement of the second. 
Pseudo-Isidore lays stress on the absolute fixity of diocesan circum- 
scriptions which he is at pains to connect with the first centuries of 
Christianity, and his recurrent attacks on the institution of chorepiscopi 
come under the same principle. The limits of date, as it always seemed 
to me, were settled with virtual finality by Hinschius as a. p. 847-852, 
and the conclusion is sustained by M. Fournier. The prior limit is 
fixed by the convincing proof of Hinschius that the False Capitularies 
of Benedictus Levita were a source of Pseudo-Isidore. M. Fournier 
does not touch on the False Capitularies (on which Seckel is issuing 
important articles in the ewes Archiv), except so far as to record his 
view that they originated not in the arch-diocese of Mainz but in West 
Francia. Nor does he discuss the Cafitula Angilramni by means of 
which Hinschius endeavoured to restrict more precisely the prior limit 
of the False Decretals. In regard to the posterior limit, he argues 
successfully (against M. Lot) that a. p. 852 is established by the refer- 
ence in the Synodal Statutes of Reims and the closely connected Capitula 
of Hincmar. He points out too that the Actus Pontificum Cenomannis 
in urbe degentium, for which the latest possible date is a. D. 856, was 
composed under the influence of the False Decretals. 

The place of origin is a more difficult question. The contest lies 
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between the arch-dioceses of Mainz, Reims, and Tours. The claims 
of Mainz, of which Wasserschleben was the most weighty advocate, were 
rejected by Hinschius with forcible arguments which have since been 
reinforced by Lurz; and it is not too much to say that Mainz is 
definitely ‘out of the running’. Hinschius made out a plausible case 
for Reims ; there are a number of passages in the False Decretals which 
seem remarkably appropriate to the famous case of the deposition and 
imprisonment of Archbishop Ebbo. ‘This view is sustained by Lot 
and Lurz, who consider it probable that Pseudo-Isidore is identical 
with Vulfadus, one of the Reims clergy, who were opposed to Hincmar. 
M. Fournier’s criticisms of this theory exhibit its weakness. He proves 
in the first place that four documents bearing on the affair of Ebbo, 
and circulated in his interest by the party of Vulfadus (namely the 
Narratio Clericorum Remensium, the false Bull of Gregory IV reinstating 
Ebbo, the Afpologeticum Ebbonis, and a second Afpologeticum published 
by Werminghoff in the Meues Archiv vol. xxiv, 1900), are posterior to 
A. D. 853; the years to which the False Decretals belong a. p. 847-852 
were a period of calm so far as the Ebbo controversy was concerned. 
This objection is by no means conclusive. Far more important is the 
consideration that the theory of the composition of the Decretals by 
Vulfadus in the Ebbo interest fails to explain the character of the 
Collection ; it leaves out of account the concern of the compiler for 
ecclesiastical organization and its territorial foundations, which M. Four- 
nier, as we saw, has justly emphasized. He also makes the point that, 
on this theory, Hincmar could not fail to know that the False Decretals 
were aimed at him, and his attitude must then appear inexplicable. 
But more convincing than these objections is the successful demon- _ 
stration—and this is the most important part of M. Fournier’s inquiry 
—that the claim of the arch-diocese of Tours satisfies all the conditions 
of the problem. The rising of the Breton duke Nomenoe in 845 and 
his victory over Charles the Bald had been followed by an ecclesiastical 
revolution in Brittany, of which the object was to render the Celtic 
peninsula independent spiritually as well as politically, and emancipate 
the Breton Church from the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Tours. 
There were four bishops who were specially obnoxious to the duke. 
He caused them to appear before an irregular synod (c. 848), and 
forced them under the menace of death to confess themselves guilty 
of simony. The synod then deposed them and they went into exile. 
Nomenoe replaced them by creatures of his own, created new bishoprics, 
set up a Breton metropolitan at Dol, and virtually established a national 
Church under his own supremacy. He took no notice of the protests 
of Pope Leo IV, and the affair caused a great sensation both at Rome 
and throughout Gaul. The persecution of the four bishops ‘ sequestrated 
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from their flocks’, the curtailment of ecclesiastical independence and 
the disarrangement of ecclesiastical organization by the initiation of 
a secular prince, are facts corresponding to the motives which must 
have ‘suggested the composition of the False Decretals. It is also 
obvious that the conditions of the Breton Church explain most 
satisfactorily the persistent attacks of Pseudo-Isidore upon chorepiscopi. 
For it was on this Celtic soil that the institution of chorepiscopi, generally 
ordained by only one bishop, most conspicuously flourished ; and here 
too there were districts spiritually served not by priests subject to 
bishops, but by monks subject to abbots. The Tours hypothesis has 
been defended by Langen, Simson, Duchesne, and others; but 
M. Fournier has presented it in a more convincing form than any one 
else. That Pseudo-Isidore belonged to the diocese of Le Mans was 
rendered probable by Simson, and this view is strengthened by M. Four- 
nier’s proof that certain apocryphal documents concerning ecclesiastical 
troubles in this diocese date from the years 846-856 and offer a 
remarkable analogy with the False Decretals (viz. the spurious Bull 
of .Gregory IV dated Jan. 8, 833, and the Memoriale inserted in the 
Gesta Aldrict). 

In regard to Nicolas I, M. Fournier holds that, as is generally sup- 
posed, the Pope’s attention was called to the Isidorian documents in 
864 by Rothadus, but is inclined to think that he never had the whole 
Collection before him, but only the texts of some of the decreta con- 
tained in the forged letters. But he argues with considerable force 
against the view of A. V. Miiller that the Decretals exercised an 
influence on the general canonical ideas of Nicolas, though his acquaint- 
ance with them can be detected in some phrases which he used. It is 
difficult to believe that the passage in Migne P. Z. 119 c. 901 (adsit 
enim . . . elogutis adornatam) is not intended to suggest that the original 
copies of the Isidorian Decretals were preserved in the Pontifical 
archives at Rome, although formally, as M. Fournier points out, it 
only lays down the principle that the Déonysio-Hadriana is not an 
exhaustive collection of genuine papal constitutions. But in any case 
this guarded protection of the forgeries does not prove that they 
revolutionized or extended this Pope’s conception of ecclesiastical law. 
We are all the more prepared to accept this conclusion, as the Pére 
de Smedt has shewn that in the tenth century the Popes made very 
little use of the False Decretals ; and, so far as we can see, it is not till 


the Gregorian period that they begin to play an ecumenical réle. 
J. B. Bury. 
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EARLY LATIN MONASTIC RULES. 


1 Untersuchungen sur Uberlieferungsgeschichte der dltesten lateinischen 
Monchsregeln, von HERIBERT PLENKERS, D.Ph. (Munich, 1906.) 

2. Das Pactum des hl. Fruktuosus von Braga, von ILDEFONS 
HERWEGEN, O.S.B. (Stuttgart, 1907.) 


Dr PLENKERS’s study forms the third part of the late Prof. Traube’s 
series Quellen u. Untersuchungen zur lateinischen Philologie des Mittel- 
alters. It is a work of considerable importance for the study of early 
Latin Monastic Rules. St Benedict Aniane, who played a conspicuous 
part in the monastic revival of the days of Charles the Great and Lewis, 
made a collection of all the Latin Rules known in his day, whether of 
Latin origin or translated. This collection he called the Codex 
Regularum, and it formed the basis of the volume of Rules published 
under the same title by Holsten in 1661 in one volume, and expanded 
into six volumes by Brockie, 1759. It is practically certain that 
Holsten’s edition was based on an imperfect copy made in 1466, now in 
Koln; hence three or four of the Rules, including St Benedict’s, had 
to be supplied from other sources, and do not represent Benedict 
Aniane’s text. 

Quite recently a superb copy of the Codex Regularum, dating from 
the middle of the ninth century, and belonging to St Maximin’s of Trier, 
has been acquired by the University of Munich. Plenkers gives an 
account of this MS, and indicates the portions of Holsten’s edition 
wherein the text is not that of the original Codex of Benedict of Aniane, 
—i.e. the Rules of Benedict, Augustine, Cassian, and Caesarius ad 
Virgines. 

Having collected the Rules, Benedict reorganized the same materials, 
so as to arrange them in the form of a commentary on St Benedict’s 
Rule: this work he called Concordia Regularis: it was edited by 
Menard, 1638, and is reprinted in Migne (Patr. Zaz. 103). Several 
MSS exist, and Plenkers investigates their relations. 

It is to be hoped that the Codex Regularum may be edited in the 
Vienna Corpus. 

The second part of Plenkers’s study deals with the MSS of St 
Benedict’s Rule, and is in some measure the Prolegomena to the critical 
text which he has for several years been preparing. On a previous occa- 
sion I explained in some detail in these pages the chief facts concerning 
which an editor of the Benedictine Rule must arrive at a practical 
judgement (/.7.S. April 1902). Plenkers is an uncompromising 
adherent of Traube’s views, and he here reasserts, with an absoluteness 
I consider far greater than is justified by the evidence, the view that 
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the Monte Cassino MS, from which are derived the group of Carolingian 
MSS, was indeed St Benedict’s autograph. Be that, however, as it 
may, there can be little practical doubt that these MSS contain the best 
type of the text ; and it is good news that their number is now reinforced 
by the copy of the Rule in the Trier Codex Regularum. Plenkers 
makes various investigations touching the textual criticism of the Rule ; 
but the time to comment on them will be when reviewing his text of 
the Rule, which, it may be hoped, will not be delayed for long. 

Dom Herwegen’s study on the Pactum of St Fructuosus is the 
fortieth number of the series of Kirchenrechtliche Abhandlungen, edited 
by Prof. Stutz, of Bonn. The point of departure is a formal Pact, pre- 
fixed to the Rule of St Fructuosus of Braga (¢. 650), laying down the 
mutual rights and duties of abbot and community, and the conditions 
on which the monks surrender themselves to the abbot’s sway. He 
prints other examples of such Pacts, found in Spanish sources, and 
shews that the view that they afford evidence of the existence of mixed 
monasteries is without foundation. He shews, too, that these formal 
Pacts are inspired by the same ideas as the Visigothic laws, and that 
they are probably framed on the same lines as the oaths of fealty taken 
by the underthanes to their overlords. 

A suggestion put forward by Herwegen—that the profession form in 
the Benedictine Rule is similarly inspired by the Roman military oath 
—has attracted a good deal of attention and is winning not a little 
acceptance. I do not think it can be admitted. The military oath 
ran :—‘ ... omnia se strenue facturos quae praeceperit imperator, nun- 
quam deserturos militiam, nec mortem recusaturos pro Romana 
republica.’ St Benedict’s profession form is : ‘ Promittat de stabilitate sua 
et conversione morum suorum et obedientia.’ Obedience is in both. 
The promise not to desert Herwegen sets against stability—but this 
involves an interpretation of stability which I should not be prepared to 
accept wholly : this is, however, a difficult subject. To the oath not to 
avoid death for the republic, Herwegen parallels the vow of ‘ conver- 
sion’ interpreted as the struggle till death against temptation and 
sin. The parallel seems far-fetched: and it is put out of court by 
the fact that in St Benedict’s Rule the reading ‘conversatione morum’ 
is textually quite certain. ‘Conversatio’ must mean the same as 
mokuteia, and the vow is not one of ‘conversion’, but of leading the 
monastic life. A few passages couched in the terms of warfare are no 
sign of any militarism in St Benedict, for the symbolism of warfare for 
the spiritual life has been a commonplace since St Paul. The view 
advocated in the late Abbot Maurus Wolter’s Praecipua Elementa, that 
St Benedict’s idea was not military, is true. 

Dom Herwegen’s study is a serious contribution to the history of 
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early Spanish monachism—a subject which, like all phases of early 
Spanish ecclesiastical life, is urgently calling for investigation. It is 
becoming recognized that in Spain there is little trace of the Benedictine 
Rule and none of Benedictine monachism during the Gothic period. 
Hence all fresh light thrown on the indigenous monachism of the 
Spanish peninsula is most welcome. 

E. CUTHBERT BUTLER. 


THE MELETIAN SCHISM AND EUSTATHIUS 
OF ANTIOCH. 


Le schisme Antioche (iv*-v® sitcle), Par FERDINAND CAVALLERA. 
(A. Picard et fils, Paris, 1905.) 

S. Eustathit Episcopi Antiocheni in Lazarum, Mariam et Martham 
homilia Christologica nunc primum e codice gronouiano edita cum 
commentario de fragmentis eustathianis. Accesserunt fragmenta 
Flaviani I, Antiocheni. (Parisiis, ap. A. Picard et filium, 1905.) 

THESE two works are a contribution to our knowledge of the Church 
of Antioch during the fourth century. In the former of them 
M. Cavallera has unravelled the tangled story of the Meletian schism, 
which is the despair of the ordinary reader of Church history. The 
authorities are carefully marshalled and their relative value discussed, 
while a full bibliography supplies the chief modern references upon the 
subject. The book contains a full discussion of most of the important 
questions connected with the history, and exhibits signs of much 
thorough and patient research. 

The real significance of the Meletian schism for the history of the 
Church in the fourth century is a question of importance alike for the 
general historian and for the student of Christian doctrine. Are we 
to explain it as the outcome of conflicting doctrinal traditions, or does 
its significance lie in the region of ecclesiastical discipline, e.g. the 
question of episcopal ordinations at Antioch? This is the antithesis 
which M. Cavallera sets before us. On the one hand there are those 
who, with Dr Harnack, see in Meletius a representative of the new 
Nicene party, which, while securing the triumph of the Nicenes, 
modified their teaching by interpreting éuoovcvyr in the sense of dporov- 
cwy. This view is combated by M. Cavallera, who, in his handling of 
it, shews acquaintance with the criticisms passed upon it by Mr Bethune- 
Baker in England and Dr Holl in Germany. His own contention 
is that the many attempts at a rapprochement between the parties at 
Antioch made during the period 362-381 shew that there was a con- 
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sciousness of the real orthodoxy of the dissentients and that the 
questions at stake were mainly personal questions affecting ecclesiastical 
discipline. M. Cavallera strongly defends the essential orthodoxy of 
Meletius, though perhaps he rather overstates his case and dismisses 
too lightly the evidence which connects Meletius with the Homoean 
party (pp. 95 ff). Possibly, too, he assigns too much weight to the language 
of those who, like Basil, were concerned to make the best of the doctrinal 
differences in their anxiety to bring about a reconciliation. But on the 
main question he makes out a good case, and he will be welcomed as 
an ally by those scholars who are of the opinion that the view of the 
developement of doctrine in the later stages of the Arian controversy, 
propounded by Dr Harnack and others, rests upon a precarious basis. 
In his Latin thesis M. Cavallera has brought to light an unpublished 
homily, the authorship of which he claims for Eustathius of Antioch. 
Appended to this are two supplements containing the fragments of 
Eustathius and of Flavian of Antioch. Our interest centres mainly 
in the new homily ix Zazarum, Mariam, et Martham, found in the 
seventeenth-century MS Gronovianus 12 in the library at Leyden. 
The portion of the MS containing the homily is a transcript from an 
earlier MS of the tenth century, and the homily bears the name of 
Eustathius. What grounds are there for regarding this attribution as 
correct? M. Cavallera appeals to the close resemblance between a 
passage in the homily and a similar passage in Eustathius’s homily 
in Stelographiam, in both of which there is the same curious com- 
parison of Mary, the sister of Martha, to Jacob. This comparison, 
which is referred to elsewhere in the new homily, is apparently unique 
in patristic writings. A second line of argument depends upon the 
parallels between the Christological teaching of the homily and that 
of the other fragments of Eustathius. Finally, M. Cavallera applies 
the test of literary style, though this is not conclusive, as he admits that 
there are some few discrepancies of style and manner between this 
homily and the fragments. Of these arguments the second brings us 
to that which is the really crucial test in the present case. And there 
is one serious deduction to be made from it. M.Cavallera has adduced 
various parallels between the Christological teaching of the homily and 
that of the fragments. But in an appended note at the end of the 
homily (p. 51) he admits that certain doctrinal expressions (e.g. «ls ris 
tprados, xai dyiy Tvevpari, dduupérws xal 
dovyxvrws) point to the possibility of interpolation. This fact demands 
a more searching investigation of the whole Christological teaching 
of Eustathius than M. Cavallera has attempted. Are the characteristic 
phrases of Eustathius’s teaching found in the new homily? And, on 
the other hand, do the characteristic phrases of the homily appear in 
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the known fragments of Eustathius? On this point M. Cavallera does 
not satisfy us, and until he has produced fuller evidence on the point, 
the decision upon the authorship must remain doubtful, and the 
possibility that the homily is a later work with a pseudonymous title 
will remain open. 

J. H. SRaw.ey. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy of Life, by W.R. Boyce Gipson. (A. & C. 
Black, London, 1906.) 

Tuis little book seeks to make better known to English readers a 
writer who enjoys a considerable reputation as a religious philosopher in 
Germany. 

Mr Boyce Gibson, though he is alive to defects of detail in Eucken’s 
system, enthusiastically commends it as ‘a scheme of truth which in a 
very genuine sense of the term will be the philosophy of the future, if 
the future proves worthy of it’. He regards it as the ripe outcome of 
the speculative movement which proceeded from Kant, and hopes it 
may prove a meeting-point for all kinds of idealists. 

Eucken’s philosophy is called an ‘ ethico-religious idealism’. It sets 
out from the category of personality. Emphasizing the unity of the 
mind, Eucken sees therein an indication of the reality of a personal 
spiritual life, transcending the world of ordinary experience. His method 
of inferring this personal life from the activity of the mental unity is 
neither psychological nor intellectualistic, but what he calls nodlogical. 
The absolute reality of a superhuman spiritual life in man, Eucken 
maintains, is the necessary presupposition for the developement of 
spiritual personality by effort and deeds. Prof. Eucken has affinities 
with the voluntarist and pragmatist philosophers of to-day. ‘Truth’, he 
holds, ‘is primarily and essentially a fersona/ ideal. The ultimate 
criterion of truth is not the clearness and distinctness of our thinking, 
nor its correspondence with a given reality external to it; nor is it the 
systematic coherency of our knowledge, nor any other intellectualistic 
standard.’! But whereas other current philosophies dethrone reason in 
favour of will or feeling, Eucken demands that reason must give place 
to ‘the heroic life’. Truth is consequently, for him, ‘spiritual fruitful- 
ness’, as inwardly realized by the personal experient ; and our concep- 
tion of knowledge must be determined by the meaning we attach to 
life. It is in the intuitive certainties springing from heroic action that 
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we get our immediate experience of the world of spirit and of the 
presence of God. It is life, not meditation, that is to supply the solution 
of our philosophic problems. 

Mr Boyce Gibson announces that one or two of Prof. Eucken’s 
works are about to be translated into our language. They will doubtless 
be eagerly awaited by all readers of Mr Boyce Gibson’s sketch of 
Eucken’s philosophy : even by such of them as cannot at all accept the 
new conceptions of the nature of knowledge and truth, or trust to the 
security of what Eucken assumes to be axiomatic. 


Ueber das Verhiiltniss der Religionsphilosophie 2u anderen Wissen- 
schaften, von OTTO PFLEIDERER. (Schwetschke u. Sohn, Berlin, 
1906.) 

Tuis publication is a short lecture delivered at the Congress for 
Science and Art at St Louis, in 1904. 

Prof. Pfleiderer'discusses the question whether there can be a science 
of religion. There cannot, he says, if religion be conceived as doctrine 
communicated by supernatural revelation, to be accepted in unquestion- 
ing faith. This is a position which scarcely needs now to be combated. 
Prof. Pfleiderer, however, cites in opposition to it the results of recent 


psychological study of religious phenomena, such as inspiration and 
ecstasy, and of the science of comparative religion. 


Kant und seine Vorginger, von Pror. G. Upnues. Schwetschke 
u. Sohn, Berlin, 1906.) 

Pror. Upuugs has added one more to the already immense number 
of good books of which the object is to expound and criticize the 
Kantian philosophy. His work is able and clear. Besides stating Kant’s 
position with regard to many of the larger problems dealt with in the 
Critiques, it sometimes traces the historical developement of Kant’s 
doctrine, and points out his relation to certain of his predecessors : 
especially to Wolff and the British empiricists in the modern period, 
and to Plato among the ancients. Prof. Uphues has also endeavoured, 
here and there, to fill up a gap in the Kantian philosophy by following 
the lines of the system itself and making explicit some of its latent 
implications, Only a small part of the book is concerned with Kant’s 
theological speculation ; but to students who desire to investigate in 
some detail the foundations on which Kant based his philosophy of 
religion, the volume will be helpful. 

F. R. TENNANT. 
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THE BIBLE IN ENGLISH. 


A General View of the History of the English Bible, by BROOKE Foss 
Westcott, D.D. Third Edition, revised by Wittiam ALDpIs 
Wricut. (Macmillan & Co., London, 1905.) 


Dr Atpis Wricut has placed all who are interested in the history 
of the English Bible under a deep obligation by his new edition of 
Dr Westcott’s well-known Essay. It would be superfluous to speak 
of the merits of that Essay here. As the first serious attempt to trace 
to their sources the variety of elements which go to make up our A. V., 
and to present a systematic view of the internal history of the text, 
Dr Westcott’s book marked a new departure in the study of the English 
Bible, and subsequent research has only tended to confirm in the 
main the accuracy and soundness of its writer’s conclusions. That, 
however, there were not a few points requiring re-statement and expan- 
sion in the light of subsequent discoveries, Bishop Westcott himself 
clearly recognized, for he allowed the book for many years to pass out 
of print (1st ed. 1868, znd ed. 1872), and it was not until 1900 that, 
finding it impossible to undertake the task of revision himself, he 
entrusted it to Dr Wright, to whom, it is now interesting to learn, the 
original suggestion of the work was due. To the care and judgement 
with which this revision has been carried out almost every page of the 
new edition bears witness. ‘Every statement and every quotation have 
been verified’: the references to the older authorities have been made 
consistent with chronology (e. g. ‘ Luther’s New Testament as contained 
in his Bible of 1534 could have had no influence upon Tindale’s version 
of 1525’): and—a matter for which the student will feel very grateful— 
the passages cited from the older versions have been reproduced as far 
as possible in their original form and spelling. Nor is this all, but in 
addition to a large number of most valuable notes by way of correction 
and supplement scattered throughout the volume, and an enlargement 
of the Appendix dealing with the Revision of the A. V., Dr Wright has 
supplied three wholly new Appendices, the first illustrating the depend- 
ence of the Notes in Matthew’s Bible upon Lefévre’s French Bible of 
1534, the second reprinting some Notes on the Translators of 1611 
from an interesting document preserved in Lambeth Palace Library, 
and the third containing an account of their method of procedure given 
by one of the English delegates to the Synod of Dort. It may be 
noted that the references in connexion with these Appendices require 
correction—on p. 336, p. 72 should be p. 71; on p. 343, p. 117 
should be p. 113; and on p. 351, p. 118 should be p. 114. The 
result is a book which, within the limits laid down by its original 
writer, will be generally recognized as the standard: authority on the 
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important subject with which it deals; while, as regards method and 
fairness and the most scrupulous regard for accuracy in even the smallest 
particulars, it will serve as a model to all subsequent workers in the same 
field. 


A History of the Revised Version of the New Testament, by SAMUEL 
HeEmpHILL, D.D., Litt.D. (Elliot Stock, London, no date.) 

Ir is unfortunate that the last of the New Testament Revisers should 
have passed away without the publication of an authoritative History 
of their work. Nor can Dr Hemphill’s book be said to do much to 
supply the want. It is not so much a History as a vigorously written. 
Essay to shew how much better it would have been if the New Testa- 
ment Revisers had adhered to the same method of procedure as their 
colleagues in the Old Testament Company, more particularly with 
regard to the number of changes introduced. Regarding this con- 
clusion opinions may differ. In the meantime it is sufficient to notice 
that the writer has taken great pains to collect a number of passages 
in support of his position, especially from the writings of the Revisers 
themselves, and that his work cannot but prove useful to the future 
historian of the version. 

G. MILLIGAN. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Growth of Christianity, London Lectures, by PERcy GARDNER, 
Litt.D., LL.D. (A. & C. Black, London, 1907.) 

Dr GARDNER traces in this volume the ‘baptism’ of Judaea, of 
Greece, of Asia, and of Rome, the materialistic developement of the 
Middle Ages, the revival of religion by the Reformation, and the theory 
of its developement as discussed chiefly by Newman and Ehrhard— 
for he notices none but Roman Catholic writers in this connexion. 

The work is beautifully written, and pervaded by a strong religious 
spirit, a strong aesthetic spirit, and a strong sense of a divine guidance 
in history. It starts from the usual ‘critical’ position, that the Gospels 
contain many things (the sacraments and the second coming for 
example) quite unlike the Founder’s own teaching. ‘The second 
generation’ put into them very much what they pleased. But the 
chief part of the work is a broad historical survey ; and much of this 
is admirably done. 

_ By ‘baptism’ Dr Gardner means that the thoughts of successive 
ages were transfigured by Christianity. The Psalms hardly needed 
‘baptism’; but on the other hand, the Church never assimilated 
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Greek culture as it should have done. When the Gospel came to 
deal with Rome, it ‘baptized’ civic cults by exchanging heroes for 
saints, the worship of ancestors for a doctrine of purgatory; but ritual 
and government were ‘baptized’ rather into the Church than into 
Christ, and in the Middle Ages the sacraments were grossly materialized. 
But the spirit of the North was always mystic, so that the Reformation 
gives the other side of the truth. Unfortunately the Reformers made 
trouble for us by accepting the Bible and the Creeds just as they found 
them. 

I make no criticism: I ask but one question. Dr Gardner speaks 
well and truly of ‘doing the will of God’: but is not Christianity 
summed up better by St Paul, who finds its living power in the love 
of Christ, who died for us and rose again that He might call forth 
our love ? 

H. M. Gwartkin. 


The Religion of all Good Men, and other Studies in Christian Ethic, 
by H. W. Garrop. (Constable, 1906.) 

Mr Garrop’s book reminds us of Hans Andersen’s story of the 

king who walked naked in a procession, while his ministers and people 

sang the praises of the imaginary robes they consented in believing him 


to wear, till the illusion was dispelled by the shrill exclamation of a 
child, ‘ But he has no clothes on!’ Living as the young among the 
young, Mr Garrod, with intrepid maiveté, raises a like cry with regard 
to the visionary Christianity (as he regards it), which many generations 
of Christians have consented to look upon as clothed with the beauty 
of holiness. The processions of the ages have agreed to reverence 
Jesus of Nazareth as Son of Man, or to worship Him as Son of God. 
‘He wore no such attributes,’ says Mr Garrod, ‘ He never claimed 
Himself to be Son of Man, but to be the Forerunner of a coming Son 
of Man, a future Messiah.’ 

We have no space to discuss this paradox, but turn to some important 
deductions that Mr Garrod draws from his hypothesis. 

Our Lord, he thinks, lived and taught in the expectation of a speedy 
‘end of the world’, and it was in view of this that He promulgated His 
ethical system, obedience to whose precepts would lead to the dissolution, 
in any age, of what is called Society. But the precepts, he says, never 
have been obeyed, nor have those who call themselves Christians 
ever shewn honour to their brethren in proportion as they have sought 
to exemplify them in their tone and conduct. What really influences 
conduct and brings favour and-repute is the Gothic code of morals, 
of which leading principles are chivalry and honour. 

VOL, IX. I 
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Now who, we may fairly ask, are in literature our favourite and 
typical heroes, regarded as gentlemen? Are they not such men as 
Don Quixote, Tennyson’s King Arthur, Colonel Newcome, and John 
Inglesant? These are men who display the qualities of chivalry, or 
care and compassion for the weak, and honour, which is self-respecting 
dignity. But they combine them with certain traits of meekness, 
humility, and sweetness little known to the Goths, the salt with which 
Christianity seasoned society when it seemed likely to be shattered by 
conflicts between the self-assertive and the hustling. We can afford 
to make many concessions to Mr Garrod’s paradoxical sauciness ; that 
the Founder of Christianity has in the past been regarded too 
exclusively as ‘The Man of Sorrows’, too little as ‘The Joyous 
Comrade’ ; that the gloom of the times somewhat saddened the tone 
of primitive Christian literature; that Paul’s view of the flesh was 
tinged with asceticism, and that the Johannine literature sometimes 
seems to make a cleavage between the secular world with its varied 
interests rather than to invest these with its spiritual atmosphere ; that 
the spirit of Bibliolatry has given undue weight to the influence of the 
Primitive period, as compared with the after developement demanded by 
changed conditions ; that this (shall we call it ?) anachronistic Puritanism 
has a tendency to estrange the hearts of the young from what they are 
tempted to consider (as Mr Garrod testifies) as the mild and effeminate 
notes of Christian ethics. 

Supposing all this to be granted, we need not abandon the claim of 
Christianity to have inspired heroism, as well as to have solaced sorrow. 
It may be that even now a wider, brighter view of Christianity is 
dawning upon us ; for Christianity, like the world, is young. 

J. Hunter Smita. 


Adonis, Attis, Osiris: Studies in the History of Oriental Religion, by 
J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D. Litt.D. (Macmillan & Co., 1906.) 


As this book is to be incorporated in the third edition of the Golden 
Bough it does not call for extended notice now. Moreover, it is only 
incidentally theological, unless Theology is to include the study of dead 
religions. This, however, must to some extent be admitted. The three 
oriental divinities named in the title seem to have been national variants 
or counterparts possessing essential similarity of character; and all 
three were believed to have died and risen again from the dead. The 
divine death and resurrection were dramatically represented at annual 
festivals; with weeping succeeded by transports of joy. Dr Frazer 
conceives that Osiris was a corn-god, and that what was signified was 
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the decay and revival of vegetation. The close connexion of the 
festivals with the seasons, and calendar dates, has suggested to some 
writers an astronomical explanation. Dr Frazer himself admits that 
at one period Osiris was identified with Ra the sun-god, and that his 
spouse Isis, although in the olden time a rustic corn-month (p. 284), 
was the goddess of the Dog-star (p. 228). 

A more important point is this, that the pagan festivals became 
Christianized. In midsummer customs, as still practised in Sardinia 
and Sicily, St John appears to have taken the place of Adonis; and 
this is but one instance of many. Dr Frazer says that ‘when we 
reflect how often the Church has skilfully contrived to plant the seeds 
of the new faith on the old stock of paganism, we may surmise that 
the Easter celebration of the dead and risen Christ was grafted upon 
a similar celebration of the dead and risen Adonis, which, as we have 
reason to believe, was celebrated in Syria at the same season’ (p. 157). 
Apologists will have to meet Dr Frazer’s entire argument. 


Gero. St. Crair. 


Antilegomena. Die Reste der ausserkanonischen Evangelien und urchrist- 
lichen Uberlieferungen, herausgegeben und iibersetzt von ERWIN 
PREUSCHEN. Zweite umgearbeitete und erweiterte Auflage. (Alfred 


Tépelmann, Giessen, 1905.) 

Tuis volume contains all that was in the first edition of 1901, some- 
time since exhausted, and in addition several fragments of the earliest 
age which have been recently discovered ; namely the new /ogia or logot 
of Drs Grenfell and Hunt, the Gospel citations of the Syriac Teaching of 
the Apostles published in the Zexte und Untersuchungen by Flemming, 
the Coptic fragmentary narrative of the Resurrection published by 
C. Schmidt, and a gospel fragment in the same tongue published by 
Jacoby. The first half of the volume gives the Greek texts, with the 
reconstructions and conjectures, where necessary, of leading scholars ; 
the second half a German translation. There is an ample index of 
scripture references and an alphabetical list of notes and monographs 
written on the various documents. The first edition already contained 
Origen’s citations of Celsus, Origen’s citations of apocryphal gospels, the 
Gospel, Preaching, and Apocalypse of Peter, the Remains of the Ebionite 
and Hebrew Gospels, the citations preserved in II Clement and in the 
Clementine Homilies, the fragments of Papias, of the Presbyter of 
Irenaeus, of Hegesippus, the remains of the gospels known as of the 
Egyptians, Naassenes, of Philip, of Thomas, &c. The volume is indis- 
pensable to students of the first age of sere. 


F. C. ConyBEareE. 
12 
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CHRONICLE 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


The Problem of the Pentateuch, by the Rev. R. H. McKim (Long- 
mans, 1907), consists of three lectures delivered by the author against 
the results of modern biblical criticism and, as is unfortunately too 
often the case with literature of this kind, does not take the trouble to 
examine with any patience the reasons which have led biblical scholars 
to depart from the usual traditional standpoint. It is clear that the 
author does not perceive the character of the Pentateuchal problems, 
and it is to be regretted that one so ill-equipped should have ventured 
to publish the one-sided arguments which confront us. An interesting 
foreword is contributed by the Dean of Canterbury, in the course of 
which he expresses his ‘ entire acceptance of the duty and the advantage 
of an unfettered application to the Holy Scriptures of the processes of 
sound criticism’. Although he objects to the almost unanimous con- 
clusions which are deduced, he candidly admits : ‘ of course, if the new 
views were proved, we should have to accommodate ourselves to them, 
at the cost of the reconstruction of our faith in vital points.’ 

That this is both necessary and practicable is seen in the popular 
little introduction by the Rev. Theodore Knight, Criticism and the Old 
Testament (Elliot Stock, 1907). It is a book which those who are 
impressed by Mr. McKim’s lectures should not fail to read. It removes 
many of the usual misapprehensions, and its sober and careful treat- 
ment of critical results is especially intended for the ordinary reader. 
Notice is taken of the bearing of biblical criticism upon the larger 
religious problems of the present day, and the writer hopes that his 
book may help to bridge the gulf which exists between the work of 
modern scholarship and everyday religion. Its general utility is in- 
creased by the addition of a bibliography which includes works 
especially helpful for those engaged in teaching the young. 

Modern Old Testament research is conducted either in its relation 
to theology and in its bearing upon religious problems, or, more 
comprehensively, as a department of the study of ancient history, 
archaeology, and thought. Viewed in the latter aspect it assumes the 
character of a more scientific and technical discipline, and much of the 
work at the present day is devoted to the more thorough investigation 
of biblical problems in accordance with those principles of historical 
research which are regularly admitted. Hitherto the literary problems 
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have received the major share, perhaps an excessive share, of critical 
attention, and much labour has been spent upon analysis which 
could more profitably be devoted to synthesis and reconstruction. 
Nevertheless, we welcome the translation by the Rev. G. H. Box of 
Prof. Cornill’s Zntroduction to the Canonical Books of the Old Testament 
(Williams & Norgate, 1906), a very fair representative of the moderate 
standpoint in German literary criticism. As compared with the well- 
known Jntroduction by Dr Driver, its account of Old Testament canon 
and text is much fuller, but its treatment of the literary questions is in 
every respect slighter and less informing. It lacks the array of evidence 
and careful argument which has made the Oxford Professor’s work both 
indispensable and convincing to the student, and simply claims to be 
a ‘handbook for students’ which shall emphasize ‘all the important 
factors that have co-operated in the development of Old Testament 
Method’. Although the book, viewed as an Introduction, suffers from 
the scantiness with which several ‘introductory’ literary problems are 
handled, Prof. Cornill’s many valuable labours in Old Testament 
literary criticism make it a necessary work of reference, and English- 
speaking students will welcome its appearance in the new dress. 

That there are literary problems which ‘still call for final solution’ 
(p. vi) cannot be denied, and it is to be feared that Prof. Cornill is not 
sufficiently cautious when he pronounces dogmatically upon questions 
which are still sub judice, questions, indeed, whose final solution bear 
seriously upon numerous minor subsidiary points. For example, there 
is reason to infer that the period from the middle of the 7th 
cent. B.c. downwards saw the writing and the redaction of a very 
considerable proportion of the biblical literature, and consequently the 
literary problems cannot be separated from the historical criticism of 
these years. Even if ‘the hypercriticism of a G. d’Eichthal... and 
of a M. Vernes . . . may be passed over without further remark’ (p. 64), 
the view that the roll found in the reign of Josiah may be identified 
with at least a portion of the present book of Deuteronomy is far from 
certain. The doubts expressed also by Havet (1878) and Horst 
(1888) have been more recently stated, quite independently and on 
different grounds, by the Rev. E. Day (1902) and by Prof. Kennett 
(J. T. S. July 1906), and some additional arguments could be adduced 
which, in my own opinion, combine to make the accepted view 
too difficult to be tenable. Moreover, in descending later to the 
period of Ezra-Nehemiah, it is to be regretted that Prof. Cornill’s 
discussion of these books is unduly scanty and somewhat cavalier, and 
although one may not approve of the precise reconstruction advocated 
by Kosters, it is too much to say—unless, of course, the work of recent 
years (Kent, Torrey, Mitchell, G. A. Smith, &c.) has been in vain— 
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that ‘we may rest assured that in Ezra-Nehemiah we have every reason 
to recognize an essentially trustworthy recital of the events narrated 
therein’ (p. 254). It may suffice to refer to Prof. G. A. Smith, 
Expositor, 1906, July, p. 12 sq. as proof that there are chronological 
and other problems which it is not ‘hypercritical’ to acknowledge, and 
that attempts to solve them ought not to lose ‘all claim to serious 
consideration ’. 

The failure to perceive the phenomena which appeal to others 
hardly warrants the use of the term ‘hypercriticism’, least of all from 
a biblical critic, however arbitrary or uncalled-for the views of others 
may at first appear. Literary criticism is still in its analytical stages, 
and it is enough to refer to the traces of the repeated revision of 
P, to the admittedly late incorporation of a quantity of independent 
material, and to the recognized twofold redaction of D, as features of 
importance for the literary problems as a whole. It is now acknowledged 
that the last-mentioned extended over a long period (spanning the 
Exile in fact), and its twofold character is not only regularly admitted 
in Kings, but has been traced in Joshua (Albers, Holzinger, &c.), 
suspected in Judges (Budde), and may be plausibly recognized in the 
books of Samuel. To attempt to follow the complex editions of 
D through all its stages may be ‘a useless task’ (p. 67), but the exact 
relation between D and earlier material, whether incorporated by D or 
subsequently inserted, is so intricate (cp. Steuernagel on Joshua) that, 
until more is known, the criticism of the historical books, at least, can 
only claim to have touched the preliminary questions. 

The thirty years in which the Wellhausen literary hypothesis has 
taken firm root have recently seen the rise of newer tendencies among 
those who have felt the necessity of probing biblical problems more 
deeply and comprehensively. It is true that in these advances the 
risk of error is increased through the scanty character of the evidence, 
and that little unanimity has been found among those responsible for 
them ; working as they are chiefly on their own lines, that security 
which is obtained when results converge is still distant ; only the fact 
that they agree that biblical criticism cannot remain in its present 
impossible position forbids us to treat them as ephemeral vagaries or, 
to use Cornill’s term, as ‘curiosities’, There is an increased tendency 
to assign more of the Old Testament literature to the Persian and even 
to the Maccabaean age ; the old Oriental ‘astral-lehre’ of Winckler has 
made great strides, especially through the popularization of the theory 
in the elaborate work of Alfred Jeremias; to these we must add the 
iapplication of Winckler’s theories to biblical history by Erbt, and 
Prof. Cheyne’s unceasing labours at the text and traditions of the 
Old Testament. All these pursue to further limits principles or 
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results already commonly recognized, or present old and familiar 
tendencies in new forms. For example, in regard to Prof. Cheyne’s 
Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel (A. & C. Black, 1907), it is 
hardly necessary to explain that the comparative method of research 
inaugurated by Robertson Smith in the department of Semitic religions 
can be profitably extended to other departments. The study of folk- 
lore and mythology, when undertaken with discrimination, allows the 
comparison of evidence from the most widely-severed races, and the 
comparative method will suggest the explanation of obscure features in 
one locality from the more complete form which they may take else- 
where. Further, it is repeatedly found that there is an inevitable 
and unconscious tendency to clothe historical tradition in a singularly 
unhistorical dress. Traditions of common origin will continue to 
change, and not only can the same tradition appear in different forms, 
but the same legendary or unhistorical dress will clothe different 
traditions. Historical research elsewhere does not ignore these features, 
and the treatment of the tales of the creation and deluge, or of the 
birth of Moses, not to mention other details, has led to the recognition 
that earlier forms of incidents or persons may underlie the present 
narratives in the Old Testament. It is precisely the recovery of the 
underlying traditions with which Prof. Cheyne deals in this book. But 
where we may suspect that any narrative gives us only a late or 
secondary form of a tradition, the recovery of the original must be 
necessarily hazardous, and its success will depend upon the validity of 
the evidence adduced. Even where it is possible (in other fields) to 
compare the various forms which the same tradition may take, the 
variation is such that it still remains doubtful whether it would be 
possible to give in detail the presumably original form of any particular 
narrative under consideration. 

Prof. Cheyne’s elaborate discussion of the narratives in Genesis and 
portions of Exodus illustrates, in the first place, the value of archaeology 
in its widest extent, and employs a vast amount of material from all 
sources (including even the recently published Assuan papyri) to support 
his numerous original suggestions. These follow upon the lines of his 
recent publications, in which he constantly urges the necessity of a more 
comprehensive treatment of biblical problems, while indicating the 
methods which, in his opinion, provide the best solution. Now, to take 
only one point, it is certain that notwithstanding the arguments of 
opponents of the theory of a South Palestinian or North Arabian 
Musri-Mizraim, the probability of the extension of the term outside the 
limits of Egypt proper cannot fairly be denied, and it is conceded 
by many who naturally do not commit themselves to any extensive 
inferences based thereupon. Also, as Prof. W. R. Harper wrote: 
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‘Every year since the work of Robertson Smith brings Israel into 
closer relationship with Arabia’ (Amos and Hosea p. liv). The move- 
ment of Arabian tribes into Palestine cannot be summarily rejected, 
and the importation of desert peoples into Samaria by Sargon in 
715 B.C. is of some significance, partly in view of the age to which 
literary critics ascribe much of the Old Testament, and partly because 
the immigrants presumably brought their own traditions with them. 
Thus, there is something to be said in favour of the theory that Musri 
and South Palestinian clans once played a prominent part in biblical 
history, and Prof. Cheyne’s views resemble those of other pioneering 
critics in the exaggeration of considerations which in a simpler form 
would not be devoid of plausibility or even probability. 

But although there is a distinct tendency nowadays, with the aid of 
metrical theories, to resort to emendation and excision, Prof. Cheyne’s 
conclusions necessitate the assumption that the Masoretic text has 
suffered to an extent which perhaps finds its nearest parallel in the free 
correction of unintelligible manuscripts by the scribes of the Carlovingian 
Renaissance (and later)"; and if this were accepted, one would be 
confronted with the further difficulty (which invariably arises in the 
presence of hopelessly corrupt passages) that no reconstruction of the 
earlier ruined MSS would be possible. Besides, historical research must 
allow that the particular tradition incorporated in any document is 
perhaps only one of several formerly extant. Thus, apart from 
parallels to the story of the Deluge among other peoples (pp. 125 sqq.), 
purely local forms have been found in Palestine and Syria, and only 
the strongest of reasons will force the necessity of seeking a north- 
Arabian or Jerahmeelite origin for the present narratives (p. 146). 
The present writer does not depart from his own views in the article 
‘Jerahmeel’ (§§ 1-3) in the Zucyclopaedia Biblica, and indeed certain 
evidence might suggest that Jerahmeel and allied clans played a 
curiously prominent part at some period of the biblical history or at 
some stage in the growth of the present literature; but the same 
evidence also suggests that their traditions were subordinated or 
excised, and it would be equally legitimate to look for the underlying 
traditions of immigrants from other quarters. 

Consequently, since a distinction must naturally be drawn between 
the recognition of the deeper biblical problems and the best method 
of solving them, one must confess that Prof. Cheyne’s theory, in 
the form stated by himself, not only raises many questions relating 
to biblical history and literature which invalidate those considerations 
which are legitimate and acteptable, but involves a reconstruction for 
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which no conclusive evidence is as yet forthcoming. Nevertheless, 
_ there is a growing feeling that biblical critics have not yet presented 
a reconstruction which satisfies all the evidence, and while those 
‘pioneers’ who are responsible for the new advances of criticism are 
moved by common aims, it will be recognized that they are working 
on highly specialized lines, and appeal more to the co-operation of 
critical scholars than to the ordinary reader, who, even if acquainted 
with the necessity of criticism, may not appreciate the urgency for 
deeper research. As Prof. Cheyne has very truly observed: ‘The 
problems of various kinds now before us are partly new, partly old 
questions which have lately become more complicated and difficult. 
The co-operation of critical scholars is therefore very much to be 
desired, as well as a more general recognition of the necessity of 
pioneering work’ (p. vii. The whole paragraph is important). 

A small pamphlet by Fr. Giesebrecht on Jeremias Metrik (Vanden- 
hoeck and Ruprecht, Géttingen, 1905) gives the Hebrew text of those 
portions of the prophecies of Jeremiah which he holds to be metrical, 
with explanatory footnotes on the text, and a brief preface stating his 
attitude to the metrical problems. This interesting contribution to 
the ‘new burning question of Old Testament Science ’—to quote Prof. 
Cornill—will be welcomed by those interested in that question, and as 
Cornill himself has already shewn that this distinguishing feature of 
recent research properly holds a place in Old Testament ‘ introduction’ 
(see his Jntrod. pp. 15-26), it is well to remember that scholars are 
not yet unanimous as to the extent to which the problems have been 
adequately solved. ‘ 

Dr J. W. Thirtle, already known for an ingenious explanation of the 
titles of the Psalms, now publishes a series of ‘critical studies in the 
Psalms and Isaiah’ under the title Old Testament Problems (Frowde, 
1907). The tradition of the men of Hezekiah who copied out the 
proverbs of Solomon forms a suggestive starting-point. The fifteen 
songs of the ascents or ‘degrees’ are then associated with the fifteen 
years added to Hezekiah’s life when the shadow returned ten ‘degrees’ 
upon the dial of Ahaz. Following out the view of old John Lightfoot, 
these Psalms are placed in Hezekiah’s reign, and naturally it is an easy 
step to the argument that the whole Psalter, ‘in some of its most 
distinctive portions’, is a reflexion of his age. Isaiah’s turn comes 
next, and, denying the evidence for the partition of the book, Dr 
Thirtle identifies the ‘servant of Yahweh’ with Hezekiah. The 
Deutero-Isaiah leads to the book of Job, which was written to console 
Hezekiah in his illness, &c., &c. It will be evident how far Dr Thirtle 
may enjoy his claim to represent ‘an alternative criticism of the Old 
Testament from which results of peculiar interest may be expected’ 
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(p. v). The book has no arguments worthy of discussion, and the 
arbitrary views on ‘adaptation’ and the like are strange in one who is | 
not friendly to scholarly criticism. The author has produced one of 
the curiosities of the day, and illustrates the danger of relying upon an 
uncontrolled imagination and an untrained intuition. 

Prof. G. C. Workman, of Montreal, has written an earnest and helpful 
study of the problem of the Servant of Jehovah (Longmans, 1907) 
His thesis that the reference is to the Jewish Church or people 
‘viewed either temporally or spiritually’ is worked out carefully, and 
his treatment of the fulfilment of the mission of the servant is highly 
sympathetic and stimulating. The book can also be commended for 
expository purposes. Special attention must be called, also, to the very 
elaborate proof of the late date of the Deutero-Isaiah, for, although 
the opinion of scholars is unanimous on the point, many will be 
glad to see the arguments on both sides restated in the completest 
possible manner. In this respect chaps. iii and iv are models of their 
kind. 

The profound study of Zhe Samaritans, by Prof. J. A. Mont- 
gomery, of Philadelphia (J. C. Winston Co., 1907), is the most 
thorough work that has ever appeared upon the history and literature 
of this interesting community. The author describes briefly the 
awakening of European interest, passes to a full treatment of modern 
conditions, and then traces the history from the fall of Samaria to the 
Mohammedan age. He collects all the references in the early writings 
(the Apocrypha, New Testament, and Josephus), and gives a very 
useful conspectus of the Talmudic evidence, including a translation of 
the interesting Masseketh Kithim. There is a good account of the 
theology of the Samaritans and their religious sects, and the concluding 
chapter deals at length with their language and literature. Illustrations, 
plates and maps illuminate the text ; and a complete bibliography and 
several indexes give this monograph the necessary ‘finish’. I have 
no space to refer to any of the more interesting points which Prof. 
Montgomery raises, but for Old Testament study perhaps the most 
valuable feature is the proof that the author’s sub-title, ‘the earliest 
Jewish sect’, is thoroughly justified. Indirect light is thereby thrown 
upon the internal religious conditions in Samaria previous to the great 
schism, thus shewing how precarious is the not uncommon assumption 
of the low and degraded state of earlier thought in Palestine, and 
lending independent support to the recent views of Prof. Kennett 
regarding the position in Palestine during the Exile (7. 7: S. 1905, 
PP. 169 sqq-; 1906, pp. 498-500). 


Stantey A. Coox. 
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A critical and exegetical commentary on the Book of Psalms, by C. A. 
Briccs, D.D., and E. G. Briccs, B.D., in two volumes (T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh, 1906 & 1907), is a very useful addition to the International 
Critical series. The author tells us that it is the fruit of forty years of 
labour; and as would be expected, it is packed with erudition and critical 
research. After a note on the names of the Book of Psalms, the intro- 
ductory sections deal with—A the Text, B Higher Criticism,C Canonicity, 
D Interpretation. In A are discussed the ancient versions, the poetry of 
the Psalter, divided and composite Psalms, and errors and glosses. The 
treatment of the second of these forms the outstanding feature of the 
work. Dr Briggs’s theory, founded on the previous investigations of Anton, 
Ley, and others, is that every Psalm is composed of clearly marked 
strophes, each strophe consisting of measured lines. The measure is 
defined not by syllables but by tones—three, four, five, or six in each 
line. Every word, except for the most part monosyllables, contains one 
tone, a few long words, however, containing two. And each of these 
measured lines is divided by a caesura. He has brilliantly made the 
theory good as a general principle, and it adds a fresh delight to the 
study of the Psalter. But it will not detract from its value to say that in 
some cases the author has worked the theory with a too mechanical 
precision. He finds it impossible to admit that the poets of the Psalter 
ever produced a loose line or an unsymmetrical strophic arrangement. 
One may doubt this without denying the probability that the text suffered 
much from errors and glosses. An instance or two will illustrate the 
point. In xiv 3 after 1D he adds 3D (from liii 4) to complete the penta- 
meter. But in the next line, for the same reason, three out of the four 
monosyllables must be given a tone. Would it not be simpler to admit 
that the lines form, as they stand, a tetrameter couplet? In xxiv 4 D°DD 
and "WK are to be omitted, because ‘a tetrameter couplet in the midst of 
trimeters is altogether improbable’. xxvii 9 requires some manipulation 
if trimeters are to be rigidly adhered to throughout the Psalm. *3 must 
be read for (also required by rhyme), n*nand must be omitted, 
and won dx must be read with two tones. But if the latter is possible, 
snon dx and on 5x may also be read with two tones, and the strophe, 
with no emendations, will consist of four tetrameters, which (if Dr Briggs 
is right in omitting v. 10 as a gloss) stand artistically enough between 
two trimeter strophes. xxx 1-8, in the Masoretic text, are composed 
as follows :—v. 2, two trimeters; v. 3, a pentameter ; v. 4, a tetrameter 
and a trimeter ; v. 5, two trimeters ; v. 6, two tetrameters ; v. 7, a penta- 
meter ; v. 8, a pentameter and a tetrameter. Dr Briggs is led by his 
theory to reduce this to an exact system of tetrameters, by omitting 
vv. 3, 5, and 7 as glosses which adapt the Psalm to more general use, 
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and interrupt the strophic arrangement—by giving a tone to ‘> and % in 
v. 2, by adding ‘wp) at the end of v. 4, and by omitting mm at the begin- 
ning of v. 8. It is not the theory of tonic measures that is here at fault, 
but the insistence on the unvarying regularity of the strophes. Symmetry 
could easily be retained in a variety of ways, and a different strophic 
arrangement could be reached by a treatment much less drastic. In 
cxix by means of emendations and transpositions an artificial arrange- 
ment is produced according to which the eight words employed to 
describe the Law all occur, once each, in every strophe ; aid all the 
lines in a strophe rhyme with the syllable 7— or '—. But the very 
large number of alterations which the theory requires makes one hesitate 
to accept it. 

In B are discussed the different kinds of Psalms—‘ Song’, ‘ Miktam’, 
‘Maskil’, the Psalms of David, the Korahites, Asaph, the Elohist and 
the Director, Hallel and Pilgrim Psalms, and also Doxologies and 
musical directions. And lastly, the evolution of the Psalter is traced 
to its final stage. In discussing the dates of the several Psalms 
Dr Briggs rightly lays considerable stress on their style and vocabu- — 
lary in relation to those of other books of the Old Testament. He is 
led to assign them to ten different periods, i.e. the early, middle, and 
late monarchy, the exile, the early, middle, and late Persian periods, the 
early and later Greek periods, and the Maccabean period. In the first 
of these he places vii, xiii, xviii, xxiii, xxiv», lx*, cx ; of which he allows 
vii, xiii, xviii, xxiv», lx® (apart from glosses) to be Davidic. cx he 
assigns to a poet, not later than Jehoshaphat, who ‘lets David speak his 
hopes as those in which the people of the seed may join’. He holds 
that this justifies our Lord’s argument in Mk. xii 36 f. To the Maccabean 
period he assigns xxxiii, cii>, cix>, cxviii, cxxix, cxxxix®, cxlvii, cxlix. 

In C are included some useful remarks upon the protestations of 
righteousness and the imprecations which occur in the Psalter. 

D consists of a résumé of methods of interpretation, which forms 
a full bibliography. 

It may seem ungracious, when so much has been provided, to ask 
for more. But it is difficult not to wish that the translation was smoother 
and more English. Accuracy is important, but it is distracting to meet 
with such renderings as ‘ And (flashed) flashes and made them rumble’ 
(xxiii 14>), ‘ Happy the people knowers of the sacred shout !’ (Ixxxvii 16), 
‘In generation of generations are Thy years’ (cii 24>). And—a matter 
of greater moment—the Introduction would be enriched if it included 
a more analytical study of the Messianic elements in the Psalter. The 
use made of the Psalms by our Lord and the Apostolic writers is 
fully tabulated. But, except incidentally in the commentary, there is 
little indication of the part which so many of the Psalms must have 
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played in expressing, and in some cases moulding, the national 
Messianic hopes 
A. H. 


The Zodia, or the Cherubim in the Bible and the Cherubim in the 
Sky, by E. M. Situ (Elliot Stock, London, 1906), is a book which, 
with its charts of the constellations, at first sight attracts us with a 
promise of scientific investigation ; but in the first few pages we are 
plunged into a species of popular theology, recommended by much 
inconsequent reasoning. The author has read many books on 
Assyriology, and marked many resemblances between Bible facts and 
facts of astronomy and the calendar, but he has framed an erroneous 
theory to account for them. The ‘coincidences’ could not all be 
sustained ; though many of them must be admitted. So early a writer 
as Hippolytus sought to refute the heresy that the Bible stories are 
astral allegories (p. 84). Our author believes that the story of the Fall 
is written on the sky (p. 196). The Eden story seems to be taken 
literally ; Adam, Noah, Abraham, are accorded a real human existence ; 
a literal Deluge is not called in question. Yet the early civilization ot 
Egypt is accepted; and 3800 a.p. as the date of Sargon of Agadeé ; 
and the still more ancient records of Babylonia. The author believes 
that there was a primitive revelation, from which both Genesis and 
some of the Chaldean writings draw their inspiration; and that all 
human history follows a plan sketched by the finger of God in the 
Zodiac first of all. 

The theory of the book is erroneous and fantastic. What then is 
the explanation of the coincidences or the frequent astral reference of 
Scripture phrase and illustration? It must be sought in the ancient 
background of thought against which the Scripture narrative is projected. 
There had beena worship in which the ritual marked the seasons of the 
year ; the regularity of Nature revealed the will of heaven, time was 
measured out to men by stars and sun; the sun was lord of the year 
and representative of Deity. The full Zodiac was the full year of four 
quarters ; and the cherubim united four in one to represent the deity. 
The worshippers came into relation with the signs, and the sons of 
Jacob became associated with the Bull, the Lion, &c. After long 
time the Ram sign displaced the Bull, through the precession of the 
equinoxes; and the ram of the flock assumed a deeper symbolic 
meaning in ritual sacrifice. We might soon get upon the track, and 
recover so much of the ancient background of thought as would serve 
to give truer definition and meaning to Bible records. 
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The constellation names and figures are so old that their origin is 
unknown ; but we must conceive of very early astronomers devising 
them, not of angels unrolling a prophetic scroll. 


Geo. St. Ciarr. 


Other books bearing on Old Testament study received since our last 
Chronicle are (1) Zhe Papal Commission and the Pentateuch (Longmans, 
Green & Co., London, 1906), two letters by Dr C. A. Briggs and Baron 
F, Von Hiigel, in which these two distinguished scholars express their 
opinion of what is commonly regarded as the obscurantist policy of the 
Vatican in regard to Biblical study :—a concise and careful statement of 
high value as to facts and methods of investigation ; (2) Historic Notes on 
the Books of the Old and New Testaments by Samuel Sharpe (Elliot 
Stock, London, 1907), originally published in 1858 and republished 
now, with the claim that it foreshadowed ‘many of the modern 
conclusions as to the historic facts of the Bible history’; (3) O@ 
Testament Miracles in the light of the Gospel, by A. A. Brockington, 
with an introductory note by the Bishop of Gloucester (T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh, 1907), the aim of which is to shew that the miracles of the 
Old Testament cease to be ‘difficulties’ if they are brought into close 
connexion with the history of the New Testament and regarded as 
‘teaching signs’, the Gospel sign being the ‘distilled essence’ of the 
Old Testament sign ; (4) Psalmi Poenitentiales, by A. Ward (C. North, 
the Blackheath Press, London, 1906), a short exposition verse by verse 
of the meaning of these seven psalms ; (5) Zhe Book of Esther, with 
introduction and notes, by the Rev. A. W. Streane, D.D. (University 
Press, Cambridge, 1907)—a welcome addition to the series ‘The 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges’; (6) Bible Lessons for 
Schools: Genesis, by E. M. Knox (Macmillan & Co., London, 1907)— 
each lesson containing the story of one or more chapters of Genesis, 
with the moral and spiritual truths to be deduced from them ; (7) Zhe 
People’s Psalter with Cathedral Pointing, by the Rev. G. H. S. Walpole 
(Elliot Stock, London, 1907), which may be mentioned here because 
of the great value of the headings and divisions of the Psalms as aids 
to the true understanding of them, admirably fulfilling the purpose of 
the book as originally published, without pointing, in 1903. 


J. F. BB. 
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NEW TESTAMENT. 


In Der vorchristliche Jesus, nebst weiteren Vorstudien zur Entstehungs- 
geschichte des Urchristentums (A. Tépelmann, Giessen, 1906) we have 
a remarkable work which comes from America by way of Germany ; 
and its author, Professor W. B. Smith, of the Tulane University, 
could scarcely have lighted on a more competent translator than 
Pastor Lehmpfuhl when deciding to address himself to German readers. 
He will drive it home to them that attempts to derive Christianity 
from a mere man are doomed to failure ; they are also given to under- 
stand that there can be no question of any historical personage as its 
founder. Discoursing of the combination ‘Jesus Christ’ he urges 
that neither title is to be explained of a human being of this earth, 
but that in their primary significance they must alike be interpreted 
of a deity—the former being more particularly Jewish, the latter half- 
foreign and suggesting the Diaspora. In his opening essay—we learn, 
by the way, that what he now publishes is but a first instalment, he 
is far more concerned to stimulate to reflexion than to score an easy 
victory—he enquires into the precise import of the phrase ra wept tod 
*Iyood ; it will not do, we are told, to explain it of events in the life 
of Jesus; it really points to a ‘Jesuslehre’ met with in various stages 
of developement, to a cult which obtained extensively amongst Jews, 
more particularly Hellenists, long before the Christian era. The author 
of Acts may labour to establish it that Jerusalem was the one centre 
from which a new religion was disseminated, but it is all in vain; the 
Gospels contradict him, he himself relates much which runs counter 
to his own theory ; the ‘ we-sections’ (apparently the diary of wandering 
preachers with connexions far and wide), together with other notices 
and allusions, are conclusive for a propaganda which had long been 
going on at many centres. That the question turns on pre-Christian 
theological conceptions is plain from the ancient Naasene hymn; 
it is highly significant that the name of Jesus is invested from the 
very first with all the magic power of the ineffable tetragram. What 
does the designation ‘Jesus the Nazarene’ really mean ?—here, again, 
the thought can only be of deity, for (as is argued at greater length 
in the second essay) the word Nazarene has nothing whatever to do 
with the ‘ geographical fiction’ Nazareth ; it has its source in a Semitic 
root N-S-R ; Jesus—Protector, Guardian, Saviour—is none other than 
the Eternal; conceivably the full original designation 6 Nafwpaios 
really stands for N-S-R-J-H, ‘Hiiter Jahves oder Jahve der Hiiter.’ 
In the third Essay the meaning of the preaching ‘God raised up 
Jesus’ is discussed ; the word dvaoracis, we are told, must be explained 
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of appointment to an office; only by the subsequent addition of é 
vexpov could the raising up be understood of resurrection. There 
are two other essays: in one of them (Der Saéemann sat den Logos) 
the Parable of the Sower is held to be a modification or adaptation 
of Gnostic theories of the Creation; in the other (Saeculi Silentium) 
the Pauline Epistles are treated of—‘ up to a.p. 160 no one had any 
knowledge of the Epistle to the Romans’. But here I am not quoting 
from Professor Smith’s trenchant pages ; his book, eminently readable 
and displaying an abundance of research, will attract attention from 
the fact of its appearance under the aegis of Professor Schmiedel, 
who contributes a preface from which the borrowed words are taken. 
Dr Schmiedel will have the book taken seriously. He bids students 
recognize in one who writes to him, ‘ my vocation is mathematics, my 
avocation theology,’ a man not easily refuted, a mathematician equipped 
with theological learning by no means at the command of every 
theologian, and scholarly in his methods. As I find him more than 
hinting that sooner or later he will take the field and join issue with 
Professor Smith himself, I refrain from attempts to criticize a work the 
contents of which I have sketched in rough outline. Dr Schmiedel’s 
review should be interesting reading ; has he not been saying recently : 
‘Meinem innersten religiésen Besitz wiirde kein Schaden geschehen, 
wenn ich mich heute iiberzeugen miisste, dass Jesus gar nicht gelebt 
habe’? To which, however, he was quick to add: ‘ Aber als Geschichts- 
forscher kann ich nur sagen, dass dazu keine Aussicht ist.’ 


H. L. Jackson. 


The Fourth Gospel, Its Purpose and Theology, by ERNeEsT F. Scott 
(T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1906), is a work that should be widely read, 
even by those who dissent from its conclusions, for it is probably the 
ablest summary of results of advanced criticism on the Fourth Gospel 
that has appeared in the English language. 

Mr Scott assigns the date of the Gospel ‘with a fair degree of certainty’ 
to the first or second decade of the second century. The original 
Christian message had by that time unfolded itself into a larger sig- 
nificance. The great mind of Paul had worked upon it. There 
was a transition not only to a new age but to a new culture. There 
was a danger of the Gospel evaporating as a philosophy, or petrifying 
as a tradition. 

The author of the Fourth Gospel presents the Sonship of Christ 
under two aspects which are radically distinct, although to appearance 
they are brought into harmony. There is, first, the metaphysical 
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conception, reaching back to Philo, and the Greek thinkers: but 
this is combined.with another, which was derived immediately from 
the experience of faith. Even in the Prologue the historical narrative 
and the theological doctrine of the Logos are connected together by 
the introduction of John the Baptist into its heart. (Apart from this 
explanation the passage has to me always presented such an air of 
bathos as to suggest an interpolation.) 

The vivid details which contrast so remarkably with the prevailing 
tone of mystical thought in the work are for the most part nothing but 
veiled allegorical allusions, and must be set down not to the accurate 
memory of an eyewitness but to the fine instinct of the literary artist. 

In regard to Gnosticism the aim of the evangelist was, on the one 
hand, to counteract the incipient heretical teaching; on the other 
hand he seems to have accepted, at least partially, the chief principle 
of that system. The explanation is that Gnosticism was as yet a party 
within the Church, and that in all the philosophy and literature of the 
age we can trace ideas corresponding with those which found expres- 
sion in that system. It is not improbable also that the Evangelist was 
influenced by a practical motive, that of regaining for the orthodox 
faith the more speculative minds which were gradually drifting away 
from it. 

Mr Scott sees St Paul in Nathanael, and regards the omission of the 
narrative of the institution of the Eucharist and the substitution of that 
of the feet-washing as due to the author’s insight into the spiritual 
meaning of Christianity and the danger he saw in the increasing 
reverence attached to the outward rite of the Eucharist. 

The governing motive of the Gospel is the separation of men by 
their attitude towards the Light. 

There are no references to authorities in Mr Scott’s book. His views 
seem to be very much those of the Abbé Loisy. 


In Les Idées de M. Loisy sur le Quatridme Evangile, by Con- 
STANTIN CHavuvin (G. Beauchesne & Cie, Paris, 1906), we have an 
attempt to refute the views of M. Loisy as set forth in his work 
on the Fourth Gospel and in Aufour d’un petit livre. M. Chauvin 
writes as an advocate, not as a critic, and can hardly be taken 
seriously as a seeker after truth. In spite of good intentions ex- 
pressed in his Preface, there runs through his pages a certain 
polemical hardness unbecoming his lofty theme that contrasts 
unfavourably with the ‘ music, wit, and oracle’ we find in the volumes 
of the devout and gentle-minded Godet, the quotations from whom form 
one of the most attractive features of the volume. M. Chauvin’s style is 
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characterized by the chastity and lucidity we expect to find in French 
prose, and by a systematic method which makes his positions readily 
intelligible. The work is an excellent summary of the arguments in 
favour of the historical accuracy of the Gospel narrative. The advocate, 
of course, necessarily glides over or suppresses facts that militate against 
his case. M. Chauvin brings out, for instance, with much force, the 
testimony presented by vivid details to the reality of the narrative. It 
is not his business to enquire why the author dwells on some details, 
while omitting others that he might reasonably expect his readers to be 
anxious to learn. The Pilgrim’s Progress, an acknowledged allegory, 
contains personal reminiscences and vivid details. M. Chauvin seems 
frequently to range himself with the early disciples of our Lord who could 
not see the spiritual significance of their Master’s words and deeds. He 
speaks contemptuously of the passion for allegorizing. Yet our Lord, the 
great Parabolist, is often confessedly also an allegorist, nor, except for 
an advocate, is it easy for thinkers to find the significance of the details 
or to distinguish between fact and allegory. An example ready to hand 
is the Samaritan woman’s abandonment of her water-pot. M. Loisy 
thinks that she is the frivolous gossip who had asked for the living 
water as a kind of élixir, yet does not trouble to take it away with her. 
Dr Abbott, who supports his view by an illustration from Philo, gives 
the interpretation that now she has received the water of life she has no 
more need of the earthen vessel. ‘See how these allegorists differ!’ 
M. Chauvin and his friends may exclaim ; ‘ What is the leaving of the 
water-pot but the natural detail of an eyewitness observant of the 
woman’s haste?’ This, however, was not the view of Origen, who 
imitates Philo in illustrating from the story of Rebecca. Some may find 
in the allegorical a relief from the literal interpretation of the story. 
With a few touches of his brush the Evangelist has painted a kind of 
Samaritan prototype of the Wife of Bath. The present writer finds a 
difficulty in believing that it was on such a personality that the Master 
bestowed profound truths that were to influence mankind in all the 
after ages, and he would gladly regard the story as an allegory and the 
woman as a type. 

There is, then, much to admire in the fullness and acuteness of 
M. Chauvin’s advocacy ; but, having regard to his supercilious attitude 
towards his co-religionist, and his one-sidedness, it must be said of his 
treatment of what perhaps is the greatest of all literary problems related 


to what must be regarded as at least one of the greatest of the world’s 
masterpieces 
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Jesus and Nicodemus: A Study in Spiritual Life, by the Rev. Joun 
Rew, M.A. (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1906), is a thoughtful and 
occasionally eloquent monograph of a homiletic nature, embellished 
with apt illustration from a wide range of literature. The author 
adopts generally the traditional point of view, regarding the con- 
versation as historical. He has no reference to Dr E. A. Abbott’s 
theory that the original Nicodemus was the official provider of water 
for the purposes of purification in Jerusalem, and hence a very 
appropriate character in a dialogue setting forth the doctrine of 
regeneration through something more than water. Mr Reid interprets 
the very difficult phrase é£ idaros in ver. 5, as referring to the baptism 
of John the Baptist, on the ground that it must refer to something 
already known to Nicodemus. Our Lord is only repeating the words 
of John (Matt. iii 11) in another form, and recalling to Nicodemus 
the Fore-runner’s words about repentance which the typical Pharisee 
had rejected. The word ‘water’, therefore, has not a universal but 
only a particular reference to the case of Nicodemus. 

Mr Reid renders John iii 8: ‘The Spirit breathes where He wills, 
and thou hearest His voice, but knowest not whence He comes or 
whither He goes: so is every one that has been born of the Spirit.’ 

He argues that zvedya must have the same sense throughout the 
passage, vv. 3-8, that in no other passage in the New Testament is it 
translated ‘ wind’, unless it be in Heb. i 7, where it is a quotation from 
the Old Testament. Had the translator understood the Aramaic word 
in the original as ‘wind’, he would have used dveywos. By the use of 
the perfect tense 5 yeyervypévos the evangelist indicated a comparison 
between the Spirit and the Spirit-born. If it be somewhat forced to 
render zvéw ‘ breathe’, it is still more forced to render zvetpa ‘wind’. 
ovrws indicates a comparison of manner and not of substance or 
character. 

On this interpretation Mr Reid bases a commentary of much spiritual 
power and insight. 

Homiletically the book is edifying in the best sense of the word ; 
critically it is careful and thoughtful and the outcome of earnest study. 


HunNTER SMITH. 


The book of most permanent value which has been published since 
our last CHRONICLE is the first volume of Dr Hastings’s Dictionary of 
Christ and the Gospels (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1906). The 
book abundantly justifies itself, covering, as it does,a much wider range 
of ground than the Dictionary of the Bible, including many subjects 
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which do not properly come into a dictionary of the Bible and treating 
those that do from a different point of view. Especially valuable, in 
this way, are the articles that trace the history of variations in the 
manner in which Christ and the Gospels, and the ideas presented in 
them, have been interpreted in later times. Merely as examples of 
these articles I would mention Dr Knowling’s ‘Criticism’ (A. 
Schweitzer’s Von Reimarus tu Wrede has been published since and will 
not be generally accessible) and Mr R. S. Franks’s ‘ Justification’. 


To Dr Nestle and the Bible Society of Wiirttemberg (Wiirttem- 
bergische Bibelanstalt, Stuttgart, 1906) we owe two attractive pocket 
volumes. The one volume is the New Testament in Latin according 
to the Clementine text of 1592, with apparatus criticus giving the 
variants in later editions and collations of the text of Wordsworth-White 
to the end of Acts, and beyond Acts of Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
codd. Amiatinus and Fuldensis. An explanatory preface, the Eusebian 
sections, the Letter to the Laodicenes, and Jerome’s letter to Damasus 
are prefixed. We have in this volume, accordingly, what has long been 
wanted, with the guarantee of Dr Nestle’s name, and we gladly acknow- 
ledge a further debt of gratitude to him. The other volume is the same 
Latin text interleaved with Dr Nestle’s Greek text. That a few of the 
Latin pages are unpleasantly crowded is an inevitable result of exact 
correspondence of the two texts page for page, and had the paper used 
been thicker the volume would have been too large for the pocket. The 
type and the binding are excellent, and a careful selection of biblical 
references is given in the margin. 


The Fourfold portrait of the heavenly King as presented in the Gospels, 
by Interpreter (Elliot Stock, London, 1907), is a new translation into 
modern English of the four Gospels, with, on the opposite page, the 
Authorized Version (to which notes shewing the changes made by the 
Revisers are appended), references to the Old Testament (the passages 
being usually given in full), and parallel passages in the other Gospels. 
The translation is divided into sections with explanatory headings and 
analyses, and there are tables of contents, Old Testament quotations, 
various charts, and a complete index of incidents in the life of Jesus 
shewing the Gospels in which they are narrated. Much that is given 
here can of course be found elsewhere, though not, as far as I know, in 
so convenient a form, especially the Old Testament references and the 
headings to the sections, which seem to me to be peculiarly valuable. 
The new translation, so far as I have tested it, has the merit of being 
scholarly and dignified, though the translator sometimes invades the 
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province of the commentator, as, for example, when he renders xai 
marépa idiov éXeyev tov Oedv (John v 18) ‘was also calling God his father 
in a peculiar and exclusive sense’. 


Of Dr Harnack’s Lukas der Arst (J. C. Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1906), 
which has not yet been noticed in the JouRNAL, an English translation 
has already been published (Zwke the Physician, the author of the Third 
Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles; Williams & Norgate, London, 
1907), and English readers can study for themselves the method by 
which Dr Harnack, largely helped by the works of Dr Hobart and Sir 
John Hawkins, maintains the traditional opinion that the Third Gospel 
and the Acts of the Apostles are the work of the same author, and that 
he is Luke, the beloved physician and companion of St Paul. They can 
also see—and it behoves them to mark the fact—that this conclusion 
does not carry with it, for Dr Harnack, the belief that either work is 
historically trustworthy. Dr Harnack knows, of course, that many of 
the scholars and critics with whom he is usually classed will regard him 
as terribly reactionary ; and he writes of those students, who are so 
wedded to preconceived and arbitrary theories of the origin of the 
books of the New Testament that they cannot see the plain facts of the 
case, in terms so scathing, not to say contemptuous, that had any 
English writer used them of the ‘ advanced critics’ he would have been 
condemned as sunk in the slough of conservatism and that insularity 
from which, it is said, Englishmen can never quite extract themselves. 
It may be noted that Dr Harnack has not converted M. Loisy (Rev. 
W hist. et de litt. rel. xii 2 p. 150). 


Die Person Jesu im Streite der Meinungen der Gegenwart (Heinsius, 
Leipzig, 1906) is the subject of an address given by Dr Schmiedel at 
the general meeting of the Swiss Society for liberal Christianity last year. 
The address belongs to the class of fugitive literature, but a short 
summary of it may be of interest. Dr Schmiedel sets himself to con- 
sider three questions : whether Jesus really lived, whether He regarded 
Himself as the Messiah, and whether His ethical teaching is still suited 
to the present day. He answers all three questions in the affirmative. 
The first is decided mainly on the evidence of passages in the Gospels 
which at least one of the three synoptists has omitted or altered with a 
view to enhancing the majesty of the person of Jesus—passages which 
shew Him to have been ‘in the full sense man’. That He regarded 
Himself as the Messiah is shewn by His answer to the Baptist (Mt.xi 2-6), 
the incident at Caesarea Philippi (Mk. viii 29 f), His question about the 
t1roth Psalm (Mk. xii 35-37), His acceptance of Messianic privileges 
(Mk. x 35-40, Mt. xix 28), His entrance into Jerusalem riding on an ass 
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(cf. Zech. ix 9), His assent to the question of the High Priest (Mk. xiv 
61 f), and the title on the Cross (Mk. xv 26). ‘How can any one 
pronounce all this incredible, and still find anything credible in the first 
three Gospels?’ He also accepts as a genuine saying of our Lord, and 
so as further proof that He regarded Himself as the Messiah, the 
prophecy that He would return to earth on the clouds of heaven, and 
insists with much emphasis that the belief of the disciples in the 
Resurrection must have been based on our Lord’s own prediction. This 
‘ Messianic consciousness’ he thinks was a gradual developement, in the 
course of our Lord’s public active ministry, from His consciousness of 
His relation to God as a Son (a child), culminating in His conviction of 
the need of abrogating the law of Moses, which only the Messiah could 
change. He was, of course, an idealist, but not a visionary (ein 
Schwarmer) in any bad sense of the term. 

Nearly half the lecture is devoted to the consideration of the third 
question, and particularly to the decision of the problem how far His 
belief that the end of the world was near affected the permanent worth 
of His ethical teaching. Dr Schmiedel answers in effect, though with a 
good many qualifications, that the fundamental principles of His 
teaching are capable of application to all conditions and for all times. 
The qualifications which he makes seem to me to amount often toa 
denial of the main thesis, as, for example, when he forbids us to found on a 
single saying, such as the answer about the tribute-money, any theory 
as to the worth of the State, or to use the parable of the Talents in 
relation to the business of civic life. Wherever it is possible to grasp 
an ethical principle, it must surely be legitimate to give it the widest 
application. In this part of the discussion there is a good deal that is 
arbitrary : e.g. Dr Schmiedel says that ‘Jesus cannot have said such 
things’ as Lk. xvi 25, 1-9. The parables, certainly, are not free from 
difficulties, but other interpretations of them than those which Dr 
Schmiedel gives are possible. 


In L’ Origine du Quatritme Evangile (Letouzey et Ané, Paris, 1907) 
M. M. Lepin reviews carefully the theories of Réville and Loisy, com- 
pared with those of Holtzmann, Harnack, Jiilicher, Abbott, and 
Schmiedel, and by a gradual exposure of flaws in their arguments, and 
a progressive narrowing down of the circle in which the author must be 
looked for, finds him at last triumphantly in the Apostle John. Whether 
we can accept this conclusion or not, the book has value as a review of 
previous criticism—on the whole, so far as I can judge, fairly presented, 
though some of this criticism is so provisional that the statement of 
Jiilicher’s position already needs correction from the last edition of his 
Einleitung. 
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An altogether admirable statement of the problems connected with 
the Fourth Gospel is furnished by Mr H. L. Jackson’s Zhe Fourth Gospel 
and some recent German criticism (University Press, Cambridge, 1906). 
Mr Jackson shews a singularly wide and thorough knowledge of the 
literature of the subject down to the time at which he wrote, and an 
unusual power of logical arrangement and discrimination of the evidence. 
To say that he finds it impossible to solve all the problems is only to 
say that he really knows what they are. There is no book on the 
subject which I should so confidently put in the hands of any one who 
desired to understand the present position of the Johannine question. 


An Exposition of the Gospel of Mark, by the late William Kelly 
(Elliot Stock, London, 1907), is a reprint of articles published in 1865 
and 1866 in the Bide Treasury, with introduction and notes mainly 
drawn from later papers of Mr Kelly in the same periodical, edited and 
enlarged so as to take account of later work by E. E. Whitfield. 


In Zhe date of St Paul's Epistle to the Galatians (University Press, 
Cambridge, 1906) Mr Douglass Round, accepting all Professor Ramsay’s 
arguments on other points, argues for a date before the Council at 
Jerusalem. As one who felt, in Mr Round’s words, that Dr Ramsay’s 
‘brilliant work illumined what had been before a dark corner’, that the 
‘ North Galatian’ theory lacked all evidence, and that it was impossible 
to reconcile the second visit of Galatians with the third visit of Acts, I 
heartily welcome Mr Round’s effort to remove the ‘ burden’ of the later 
date of the Epistle. He seems to me to have established a very high 
degree of probability for his contention that the rd zpdrepov of Gal. iv 13 
is covered by the two visits paid to most of the Galatian Churches on 
the one Missionary Journey—going and returning ; and if this explana- 
tion be accepted, a chief argument against the early date of the 
Epistle falls to the ground. 


Dr H. J.C. Knight’s Zhe Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the Colossians 
and to Philemon (Methuen & Co., London) is an altogether admirable 
addition to the series ‘The Churchman’s Bible’, alike for scholarship, 
arrangement, insight into the writer’s thought, and powerful and attrac- 
tive expression of it. The essay on ‘Christ and Slavery’, with its 
warnings as to the danger of premature emancipation, with which the 
little volume concludes, adds greatly to its value. 


The same writer’s Zhe Temptation of our Lord, considered as related 
to the Ministry and as a revelation of His Person (Longmans, Green, & 
Co., London, 1907), the Hulsean Lectures 1905-1906, belongs to the 
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class of books on ‘ Divinity’ in the old English sense of the word, and 
takes at once a high place among them. In days when scholars are for 
the most part immersed in the study of the origines of Christian litera- 
ture and institutions, such a book as Dr Knight’s is peculiarly welcome 
and must be warmly recommended to the careful study of all who in 
any sense hold Christ’s commission and believe that the principles 
underlying our Lord’s own Ministry are the principles which His Church 
must endeavour to follow in all its work in the world. I give the 
purpose of the book in Dr Knight’s own words (p. 64): ‘ the particular 
task I have set myself is this: to try so to interpret it [sc. the Tempta- 
tion] as to shew the connexion between it and the Ministry which 
followed—a Ministry which is still being carried on by the Lord 
Ascended and His Body the Church. Or to put it otherwise: accept- 
ing the Baptism as the fixing of the great end, I seek to consider 
whether we have not in the Temptation the Lord’s final human sanction 
of laws governing His accomplishing it and the adoption of means con- 
ducive to it and in harmony with those laws.’ 

Apologia, by Dr E. A. Abbott (A. & C. Black, London, 1907), is an 
explanation and a defence of the author’s religious belief, and a summary 
of his recent works indicating the stages through which he has been led 
to his present theological position, in relation to some recent criticisms. 
Everything that Dr Abbott writes has charm and interest, but I do not 
think that his distinction between ‘ miraculous’ and ‘ supernatural’, or 
his view that there is no incompatibility between ‘ ordinary parentage’ 
and ‘ spiritual uniqueness’ is made easier or more generally acceptable 
by anything in this book. Dr Abbott writes (p. 70): ‘the birth of Jesus 
of Nazareth involved a unique congenital act [viz. on the part of God] 
whereby there abode in Him all the Fulness of the divine Goodness.’ 
With all respect, and in no eristic spirit, I would ask how such a unique 
act of God, which overrides all that we know of the course of ethical 
developement, differs from a ‘ miraculous’ act. 


New Light on the New Testament from records of the Graeco-Roman 
period, by A. Deissmann, translated by L. R. M. Strachan (T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh, 1907), is a reprint of Dr Deissmann’s brilliant articles 
in the Expository Times, Oct. 1906—April 1907. sated one will be 
glad to have them in this more convenient form. 


J. F. BerHune-Baker. 
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PATRISTICA. 


Die Apostolischen Viter, von F. X. Funx. Zweite verbesserte Auflage. 
(Sammlung ausgewihiter kirchen- und dogmengeschichtlicher Quellen- 
schriften als Grundlage fiir Seminariibungen, herausgegeben unter 
Leitung von Professor D.G. Kriiczr. Zweite Reihe, Erstes Heft.) 
(Mohr, Tiibingen, 1906.) 

Amonc the cheaper issues of the Apostolic Fathers the smaller 
edition of Funk has taken an honourable place. His larger edition, in 
two volumes, appeared in 1901. The present volume is a. second 
edition of his smaller edition, and has profited by recent research in the 
subject, which is copiously referred to both in the general and in the 
special introductions. Scripture parallels are given in the footnotes, 
but hardly with sufficient fullness ; for example, no parallels are given 
for rovs Adyous in Didache iii 8, oix épeis ida elvar Did. iv 8, ipeis 
(oi) trois Kvpios Did. iv 11, and several other 
passages. At the end is an index of scripture passages arranged 
according to treatises. The edition is most useful and extraordinarily 
cheap." 


Index Patristicus sive Clavis Patrum Apostolicorum Operum ex editione 
minore Gebhardt Harnack Zahn lectionibus editionum minorum 
Funk et Lightfoot admissis composuit EDGAR J. GOoDSPEED, 
Ph, D. (Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1907.) 

Tue only bad thing about this book is the principal part of its 
title: it would have been less cumbersome and misleading in some 
such form as Jndex in Opera Patrum Apostolicorum. The idea and 
the execution of the work are so good that it is strange it did not 
appear long ago. Dr Goodspeed, the distinguished papyrologist of the 
University of Chicago, was impressed by the necessity for such a work 
as the present, when studying the vocabulary of the Greek New 
Testament under Dr E. D. Burton. He began the book more than 
five years ago, taking as his model—and a very good model too—the 
Index Homericus of Gehring. He has himself collected the material 
from the Fragments of Papias and part of the Epistles of Ignatius. 
The remainder of the work has been done by pupils under his con- 
trolling direction. The text used for the compilation was the third 
smaller edition of Von Gebhardt, Harnack, and Von Zahn, printed in 
1900, but the fourth edition, that of 1905, has not been neglected ; the 
fifth edition, that of 1906, appeared too late to be used. Material not 
printed in these issues, the Remains of the Presbyters and the fragment 
of Quadratus, is not indexed, but the readings of Funk (not, of course, 
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the 1906 edition noticed above) and Lightfoot, where they differ from 
those of the German triumvirate, are recorded. A comparative table 
of the sections of the editors, where they differ, is provided in the 
preface. The index is an absolutely complete one of all the words and 
their occurrences in the Apostolic Fathers. I have tested it in scores 
of places and have found neither an omission nor a false reference. 
Its completeness may be illustrated by the fact that every xai, every 8¢, 
every case of the article is indexed. It may be questioned whether it 
was necessary to include these. It is certain that it would take less 
time to read through all the Apostolic Fathers than to discover a passage 
by the help of the fact that one of the commonest words occurred in it. 
Yet there are advantages for the grammarian in this scrupulous com- 
pleteness : it is remarkable, for instance, that cairo: occurs but once in 
the whole range of the Apostolic Fathers, Diog. 8, 3. Parts of nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs are kept by themselves: thus, all cases of the 
genitive singular of a word are given together, the treatises quoted 
coming in a constant order ; the same is the case with the varied forms 
of verbs. Further, in adjectives, where the genitive plural, for example, 
has the same form throughout, the instances of the masculine are given 
by themselves, followed by the instances of the feminine, and then by 
the neuter. It would be impossible to exaggerate the value which the 
present work has for the serious student, not only of the Apostolic 
Fathers, but of the Greek New Testament itself. Students of 
vocabulary, grammar, and theology will find it equally precious, and it 
deserves a hearty welcome from all such. It may be mentioned that 
a Latin index is provided of all such words as are not extant in the 
original Greek. 


Clemens Alexandrinus: Zweiter Band, Stromata, Biicher I-VI, heraus- 
gegeben, im Auftrage der Kirchenvater-Commission der kénigl. 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, von Dr Orro STAHLIN, 
Professor am k. Maxgymnasium in Miinchen [griech.-christl. 
Schriftsteller, Band 15]. (Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1906.) 

THE second volume of the Berlin Clement follows the first after 
a very brief interval, considering the magnitude of the task which Dr 
Stablin has undertaken. The general features of the present volume 
are those of the first. There is one difference in the printing. In the 
first volume the numbers of Sylburg’s and Potter’s pages were given in 
the same type as those indicating the sections and subsections of the 
text. In this the sections and subsections are numbered in a thicker 
type, and are thus easily distinguished from the numbers referring to 
the pages of the earlier editors. The Stromateis of Clement is an 
excellent example of the paucity of manuscript authority for constituting 
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the texts of the Greek Fathers, especially as compared with the 
generally abundant authority for those of the Latin Fathers. There 
is but one MS of the Stromateis, Laur. v 3, of the eleventh century, 
preserved at Florence: Paris B. N. Suppl. Graec. 250 (saec. xvi) is 
merely a copy of L. It is unfortunate that, owing to the loss of a leaf 
at the beginning of the MS, we do not now possess the opening 
paragraphs of the work: there are some leaves lost at the end also. 
L and M (= Mutinensis [saec. x-xi], containing the Protrepticus and 
Paedagogus) were together in one library in the eleventh or twelfth 
century. The scribe of L wrote a part of M. This same scribe also 
wrote Urbinas 124, a MS of Dio Chrysostom. The greater part both 
of M and Urbinas was copied from MSS belonging to Arethas of 
Cappadocia. So it is natural to conjecture that we owe to him also the 
Stromateis of Clement.' To him we are further beholden for the Oxford 
‘Clarkianus’ of Plato and ‘ Dorvillianus’ of Euclid, as well as for the 
best MS of the Praeparatio Evangelica of Eusebius.? Our manuscript 
is very carelessly written, and Dr Kenyon, as the result of a study of its 
errors, has come to the conclusion that it was copied from a papyrus 
MS, which contained numerous abbreviations, and was damaged 
besides. The text bristles with errors, both in Clement’s words and 
those of the authors he quotes. There is therefore a tempting field for 
conjecture, which has not been overlooked even by classical scholars. 
The present edition forms a reliable basis for further conjecture. The 
reports of the MS readings must be practically faultless, as besides the 
editio princeps, which was printed from this MS, the editor has been 
able to compare the collations made by G. Miiller (for Dindorf), 
T. Heyse, and himself. The scribe has been guilty of omissions, but 
there appear to be no long interpolations. The editor gives a selection, 
about three pages long, of the errors in Dindorf’s reports of the 
readings of L. The present edition is an admirable piece of work. In 
spite of the awkward textual situation the text has been made very 
readable. It has attained this excellence partly through the editor’s 
own unsurpassed knowledge of Clement, partly by the help of con- 
jectures from some of the most eminent Greek and patristic scholars of 
Europe, Professors J. B. Mayor, who also sent Jeremiah Markland’s 
conjectures on Book I, R. Miinzel, C. Weyman, E. Schwartz, and 
U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. In spite of all this help the editor 
has wisely obelized the text from time to time (for example, p. 24 1. 1, 
p- 25 1. 6, p. 28 Il. 11-12, p. 29 1. 12, p. 701.6). The sources of the 
quotations are given with a fullness which will provide much valuable 


1 I take these facts from Stahlin’s first volume pp. xxxix to xlii; as he has there 
fully described L, he dispenses with a description in the present volume. 
? See Gifford’s edition of the last I p. viii. 
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material for the future commentator on the Sfromateis ; here the hand 
of the master Weyman has been at work, and it is unlikely that much 
has escaped him. On p. 25 1. 17 (I vii 38, 5), Ioh. 7,17 is to be 
compared. The whole character of this book makes one long for the 
indexes, especially those of scripture quotations and of words. There 
is great need for a special lexicon to Clement; there is also a need for 
further study of Clement’s scripture quotations (outside the Gospels). 
We may hope that Dr Stahlin will not keep us waiting long for the 
rest of his epoch-making edition. 


Adyos Swrnpias mpis Mapbévov (De Virginitate): eine echte Schrift 
des Athanasius, yon Lic. EDUARD FREIHERRN VON DER GOLTZ. 
Privatdocent an der Universitat Berlin. (Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1905.) 
[ Zexte und Untersuchungen u.s.w. N.F. xiv 2a.} 

Tue present work is divided into three parts, preceded by an intro- 
duction and followed by indexes. The first part is occupied with the 
manuscripts of the De Virginitate, as it is commonly called, and their 
classification : a critically revised text is then provided complete. The 
second part discusses the contents and character of the work in general, 
the spiritual (geistige) relationship with the world of ideas of the 
Egyptian ascetics, the circumstances of life presupposed by the tract, its 
literary connexions, and finally the question as to the author. The 
final part is entitled ‘Die Bedeutung des Traktats fiir unsere Kenntnis 
der Geschichte des christlichen Lebens’. In the study of the MSS the 
editor has profited greatly, as he fully acknowledges, by the articles of 
Bp Wallis in this JouRNAL (vol. iii, 1901-1902, pp. 97-109, 245-255), 
and has had the good fortune to find a much older MS of the De 
Virginitate than any hitherto known, one of the tenth or eleventh 
century, belonging to the Monastery of St John in Patmos. He has 
also examined, or had examined for him, far more manuscripts than any 
previous editor. His introduction, in which four groups of Athanasius 
MSS are distinguished, will be useful to future editors of Athanasius. 
His conclusion with regard to the present tract is that its text is best 
preserved in the Patmos MS, and that four other MSS (Basel [saec. 
xiv]; Oxford [saec. xv]; Venice [saec. xii (??)]; London [saec. xiii]) 
are independent of it, and sometimes give a better reading, although 
they represent various stages of intentional alteration. Perhaps the 
most important discovery he has made is that the liturgical passages, 
which were suspected, are the work of M (at Munich, saec. xvi) and G 
(at Geneva, saec. xvi), from the latter of which the editio princeps was 
printed. We are grateful for the new text, both for its own sake and 
for the sake of the passages of scripture quoted, some of them rather 
long, which are thus brought nearer the form in which the author of 
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the tract published them. One of the most important tasks for the 
textual criticism of the New Testament is to obtain the quotations of 
the Greek Fathers in the period 300-375 in as accurate a form as 
possible. The question whether the present tract is a genuine work of 
Athanasius or not is one which has long been disputed, and the present 
chronicler is in no way qualified to decide it. The manuscripts are 
unanimous in favour of the attribution, but it is a commonplace of 
Christian history that great names become attached to the works of 
those with whose activity they are sometimes contemporaneous. The 
tract must belong to Egypt and probably to the fourth century. Dr 
Von der Goltz might have compared the style and language of the tract 
in detail with that of the admittedly genuine works of Athanasius. 
How far, for instance, are the methods of citation of scripture 
enumerated on pages 88 and 93 to be found in his works? With this 
qualification it may be said that the editor has done everything that 
can be done to strengthen the case for Athanasius’s authorship (pp. 
114 ff). The value of his work is, however, in no way dependent on 
this theory of authorship. He gives us out of his stores of learning 


many valuable parallels to the statements of the tract on the life of 
virgins. 


Tlept ‘Iepwovvns (De Sacerdotio) of St John Chrysostom; edited by 
J. ArsuTHNot Nairn. (Cambridge University Press, 1906.) 
[Cambridge Patristic Texts: General Editor—A. J. Mason, D.D.] 


Tr is an event of importance when a classical scholar of the calibre of 
Dr Nairn turns his attention to patristic scholarship and produces an 
edition of a Father’s masterpiece. I may be permitted to express the 
hope that this is the first of many contributions to the subject from 
him. Patristic scholarship will benefit greatly by highly-trained faculties 
like his. The introduction occupies rather more than a quarter of the 
book, and deals with several subjects. The first is the character, date, 
and genuineness of the De Sacerdotio. On the question of date Dr 
Nairn takes the view that the work belongs neither to Chrysostom’s 
diaconate (381-386), nor to a still earlier period, but that it was written 
after 386, and probably before 390. In support of this he produces 
a previously unused argument from a sermon of Chrysostom preached 
at Antioch, one of the Homilies on Uszziah, in which he refers to a work 
on ‘priesthood’ which he is to publish at a future date. Now, deacons 
did not preach at Antioch, and Chrysostom did not become a 
presbyter till 386. Therefore the treatise on the duties of a bishop 
is later than 386. The second part of the introduction is concerned 
with several points of Chrysostom’s teaching illustrated by the De 
Sacerdotio: (a) the dignity of the priestly office, (6) the doctrine of the 
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Holy Eucharist, (¢) penitence, confession, and absolution, (¢) persecu- 
tion of heretics, (e) the office of the Bishop. ll this is admirable both 
in its brevity and arrangement, and full of interest. Some interesting 
illustrations of some of the points mentioned are afforded by the 
Christian inscriptions of Lycaonia which have been collected and will 
be published together. The third part of the introduction is devoted 
to other ancient treatises on pastoral theology, and the fourth to the 
style of the De Sacerdotio. Room might have been found somewhere 
for mention of the fact that Dr Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, 
in his A Discourse of the Pastoral Care praises and quotes Chrysostom’s 
treatise (pp. 66 ff of the first edition, published in 1692). The identity 
of the Basil of the De Sacerdotio forms the subject of the fifth part 
of the introduction: he adopts the prevailing view that he was the 
Bishop of Raphanea, near Antioch. The sixth, and longest, part of 
the introduction discusses the history of the text. There the most 
important editions are named and passed under review, and Montfaucon 
gets his coup de grdce. (In addition to the Gaume and Migne editions 
of Chrysostom, yet another complete edition appeared in France last 
century, in the sixties. The edition contains a translation, and bears 
the name of an abbé as the editor, but I cannot recollect anything 
further of the book. It is not mentioned by Dr Nairn nor by 
Bardenhewer in his Patro/ogie: it must therefore bea rare book.) Of 
manuscripts we are given a long list, and thirty have been used for 
this edition: on p. li, 1. 3 from foot, for O40 read Oliv ; and on p. lii, n. 1, 
correct the curious error ‘ Baudin’ to ‘Bandini’. They are classified 
into four groups, and the best appears to be Cod. monac. gr. 354 (saec. 
xi): some MSS which may be of importance it has not been possible 
toexamine. The Syriac and Latin versions are next referred to. The 
British Museum MSS of the former are enumerated, but no others, 
and of the old Latin version no MSS are mentioned. It is very 
possible that MSS of the latter still exist, as Chrysostom was a valued 
teacher in the Western Church early in the ninth century and 
earlier still. The introduction concludes with a useful bibliography. 
The critical notes and explanatory notes are printed at the foot of the 
page according to the plan of the series. The critical apparatus is 
clearly arranged, and the explanatory notes are short and pithy. 
Many of the latter consist of translations of difficult words. This is 
as it ought to be, for the Greek Fathers receive much the same cold 
neglect at the hands of lexicographers as the Latin. The edition 


1 Cassiodorus in the sixth century valued him, He was used by Zmaragdus for 
his ‘ Expusitio Libri Comitis’, and is indicated by the marginal symbol i6 in his 
MSS. There are at least four ninth-century MSS of Chrysostom-Mucianus on 
Hebrews. 
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will be found admirably fitted for its purpose. An appendix is added 
on ‘the bearing of the scriptural quotations in the De Sacerdotio on 
the textual criticism of the New Testament’. An examination of 
these is seen to bear out, as might be expected, the conclusion of Dr 
Hort as to the ‘Syrian’ character of Chrysostom’s readings. Those 
interested in this question must now consult the second part of the 
first volume of Von Soden’s great edition of the Greek New Testament, 
published somewhat after Dr Nairn’s book, in which a much wider 
induction is used, also on the basis of the best MSS. Von Soden is 
of opinion that Chrysostom was himself the author of the earliest 
recension of what he calls the K (= xowy) form of text. The present 
book is provided with useful indexes of subjects, scripture texts, and 
Greek words. 


Kommodian von Gaza: ein Arelatensischer Laiendichter aus der Mitte 
des fiinften Jahrhunderts, von HEINRICH BREWER, S. J. Phil. Dr. 
(Schoningh, Paderborn, 1906.) [/orschungen sur Christlichen 
Literatur- und Dogmengeschichte, herausgegeben von Dr A. EHRHARD 
und Dr J. P. Kirscu, VI Band, 1 und 2 Heft.] 


FaTHER BREWER, professor in the Feldkirch ‘Stella Matutina’, the 
Eton of Austria, has made a reputation as an authority on ancient 
Athenian law, but is equally at home in the history and theology of 
the early centuries of the Church. His edition of the commentaries 
of ‘Ambrosiaster’ on the Epistles of St Paul, now in preparation, 
will, it is fair to prophesy, be one of the most noteworthy editions of 
any Latin work that have ever appeared. Meantime he has issued 
the present work on Commodian, which demands our attention. This 
the title at once arrests, as it sets forth in brief the striking thesis which 
the author proceeds to maintain. Commodian is not mentioned by 
Jerome in his De Viris Jnlustribus, but appears in the supplement to 
that work written by Gennadius between 467 and 469. The natural 
inference from this fact is that he is posterior to Jerome in date. Yet 
the fashionable opinion among scholars for a long time has been that 
he is our earliest Latin poet and belongs to the middle of the third 
century. Brewer begins his book by giving a full account of the history 
of modern opinion about Commodian’s life and circumstances. The 
prevailing view is he was a resident in Africa, and that he became 
a bishop. Now, it is a safe canon that a Christian Latin work, written 
prior to Jerome’s time and unmentioned in his list of biographies, 
must have been omitted for some good reason. But these critics have 
given no valid reason. It will not do to say that Jerome was ignorant 
of the existence of the work ; the evidence tends to shew that he was 
ignorant of nothing in the realm of earlier Christian Latin literature. 
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The whole history of modern opinion on this subject shews an abject 
submission to views promulgated as recently as the seventeenth century. 
These views were based on wrong readings and wrong interpretations 
of the text of the Jnstructiones. The work was attributed to the period 
of Constantine till the Dissertatio of Dodwell appeared in 1698. It is 
with him that the modern view takes its rise. For the slight fluctua- 
tions in that view the reader must be referred to Brewer’s book. His 
own conclusion is that Commodian wrote his poems between 458 and 
466, and that his home was South Gaul. A brief account of his 
arguments must here be given, but the reasoning is so close that 
justice cannot be done to them in the space at my disposal. <Afo/. 
805-822 shews that the author was acquainted with the occurrences at 
the capture of Rome by Alaric in 410 A.D. His description is in accord 
with what the ancient historians tell us of these events. nstructiones 
ii 10 shews knowledge of an affair decided by Pope Leo in 458. The 
references to martyrdom in the poems are rightly referred to the treat- 
ment Christians received from the Vandals in South Gaul. Here and 
elsewhere in the argument the author makes the most striking and 
convincing use of the canons of fifth-century Councils in Gaul. Afo/. 
808 is referred to the crossing of the Danube by the Huns in 466, and 
this part of the poem is the latest in date of all the extant works of 
Commodian. (The erased word at the end of the MS of the carmen is 
expanded to antichristo, and the only objection I can think of to this 
view is that the -christo would probably be represented Xpo, and there 
is thus too much space for antichristo.) Further, Jnstructiones ii 27 
was composed about the year 462 and refers to circumstances in Gaul. 
Instructiones ii 28 is directly complimentary to Pope Hilarus (461-468), 
Instructiones i 32 is against Arvandus praefectus praetorio of South 
Gaul. There are many general considerations which confirm the dates 
just mentioned. The second chapter of the book discusses the circum- 
stances of Commodian’s life. The use of the word ostare (Jnstructiones 
ii 18, 15) = d¢er, which has passed into no other Romance language, 
points to Gaul: so does the use of the Gallic liturgy in Jnstructiones ii 
35. The river referred to in Jnstructiones ii 9, 10 must be the Rhéne, 
and a consideration of the reference to it indicates Arles as the place of 
his home. There he came into contact with the luxury of the place and 
with the deeds of Arvandus. There, and there only, outside Rome, 
could he acquire his knowledge of the canons of Gallic Councils and 
other official documents of the Church. But though his home was at 
Arles, he was a native of Gaza in Syria, from which country there were 
many residents in Gaul at the time. The internal evidence of the 
poems proves him to have been a layman at the time they were written, 
and one of the ascetics that lived ‘in the world’, He was also at the 
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time of writing advanced in years, but had probably come from Syria to 
Gaul in early life, and had there received a good education to fit him 
for public life. In earlier manhood he lived an evil life, and entered 
Christianity probably through Judaism. Brewer next shews that 
Sabellianism, though somewhat changed from its earlier character, 
lasted into the fifth century, and that the so-called ‘apologeticum 
carmen’ is really misnamed, being not an apologetic, but a catechetical 
work. An able chapter follows on the religious views of Commodian, 
in which his dependence on Lactantius (and through him on the Book 
of Enoch), Hippolytus [epi Xpurrod xai Avtixpiorov, Pseudo-Hippolytus 
Tlepi ovvreXcias Tov pov, the Apocalypse, and the Apocalypse of Baruch, 
&c., is clearly shewn. The subjects particularly discussed are demons and 
the last things. The fourth chapter is devoted to the models and imitators 
of the poet. It is pointed out in connexion with the Bible that 
Commodian is not entirely dependent on Cyprian’s Zestimonia for his 
quotations. The Al/tercatio Simonis Iudaei et Theophili Christiani (date 
about 430) was known to our author and used by him. The Old Latin 
character of Commodian’s New Testament quotations is illustrated. 
Borrowings from, among others, Ambrosiaster, Augustine, Cyprian, 
Disticha Catonis (very striking) are pointed out. Naturally not all 
parallels are equally cogent. The final argument is a linguistic one. 
It seeks to shew that the author’s language proves him a fifth-century 
writer. This chapter must have cost the author great trouble, as there 
is still no comprehensive guide to the study of the later Latin, and every 
new explorer must hack down the tangled growth which surrounds 
him and impedes his progress. This part of the proof is quadruple. 
First, words and meanings of words are produced in Commodian that 
cannot be paralleled before the beginning of the fourth century. Then 
the phonetics, the forms of words and syntactical forms are successively 
illustrated, and support the conclusion. Some fresh illustrations are 
given below to strengthen the argument. I have nothing to offer 
against it. The work ends with a good index, which will be useful to 
students of fourth- and fifth-century literature in general. 

A few notes may here be added. Page 45, note 2, add a reference 
to Mommsen and Meyer’s Codex Theodosianus ii p. 90; page 76, 
note 1, for ‘quaerulos’ read ‘querulos’ ; page 93, note 3, for ‘catholica’” 
=‘catholica ecclesia’, compare also C. H. Turner’s Monumenta fasc. i 
page 15'; page 98, note 1, for ‘rector’ = dishop, compare C. H. Turner 
in this JOURNAL vii (1905-1906) pp. 282f; page 161, note 5, on ‘Cod, 
Albig. 2’ cf. C. H. Turner in this JouRNAL ii (1900-1901) p. 266 ff; 
page 221, a much fuller account of MSS of Gennadius’s Liber Ecclesiasti- 

1 I have noted Ambst in 1 Cor. iii 15 (Migne xvii p. 211 c); Aug. de bapt. c. Don, 
several times. 
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corum Dogmatum was given by C. H. Turner in this JouRNAL vii 
(1905-1906) pp. 81-88 and viii pp. 103-114 ; page 281, note 1, compare 
Quaestiones Veteris et Novi Testamenti cxxvii, qu. 76 § 1 saluator... 
nuptiarum uota .. . poculis honestauit, 106 § 16, 115 § 50; page 293, 
on the text of Matth. v 22, add Cod. Bob.; page 294, on the text of 
Matth. xiii 24-30, add Codd. Bob. Monac. German. ; Corbei. is dated 
by some saec. v ; while, strictly, Cyprian’s rendering is unknown, it may 
safely be assumed to have been identical with that of Bob. (cf. also p. 643, 
17 H.); lolium and auenae together in Prosper may be, due to imitation 
of Virgil’s line (Zc/. v 37); page 295, on John xx 28, Vercellensis may 
be added to Colbertinus ; page 311, compare Quaest. Vet. et Nov. Test. 
cxxvii quaest. 114 § 31; page 324, Dr Sanday’s article in Studia Biblica 
vol. i makes it pretty certain that the Pseudo-Theophilus commentary 
is the borrower; pages 328-329, the references Caesarius makes to 
chattering in church are frequent ; add Ps.-Aug. serm. 265, 3 in ecclesia 
stantes nolite uerbosari; ... qui enim in ecclesia uerbosari uoluerit . . ; 
283, 1; 286, 5. 6; there are doubtless others in the many unpublished 
sermons Dom Morin has discovered ; page 332, note 3 for ‘ Aetheria’ 
we should probably substitute ‘Eucheria’; pages 333 foll., the 
references are unfortunately to the sixth and not the seventh edition of 
Georges’ Handworterbuch—Benoist-Goelzer’s Dictionnaire would have 
been better still—and not all the published parts of the new Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae appear to have been accessible to the author; for 
instance, he could have added greatly to the examples of adesse = esse, 
and strengthened his argument; page 334 Jdesteus, the Thesaurus is 
without Brewer’s example from Gregory of Tours, but has instances 
from the Acts of Peter and the veterinary writer Chiron ; page 337, add 
a reference to Watson in Studia Biblica iv p. 255; pages 339-340 
inspector cordis is a translation of xapdwyvierns (Ac. xv 8), found in 
Iren. III xii 14, Quaest. Vet. et Nov. Test. 75 (79) § 2, 126 § 9, 
Aug. Gen. ad Litt. xi 34, serm. 91 §5, 291 § 5, 352 §5, Ps.-Aug. 
serm. 79 § 1 (cf. conscientiae inspector Ps.-Aug. serm. 62 § 10); page 341, 
paupera (fem.) occurs Quaest. Vet. et Nov. Test. 124 § 1; of pausare, 
intransitive, I have the following examples: inscr. in Cabrol and 
Leclercq Monumenta Ecclesiae Liturgica 1 1 p. ciii (of date prior to 
325), which would appear to be the earliest instance discovered, 
Theodore Priscian (ed. Rose), index, Quaest. Vet. et Nov. Test. 127 § 4, 
[ Orig. | tract. (ed. Batiffol) p. 210, 10, Migne P.Z. Ixvii 1036 B; page 343, 
Quaest. Vet. et Nov. Test. has also got both septimana and hebdomas ; 
page 346, note 1, Ambrosiaster also occasionally uses diaco (-onis),' 
e.g. Quaest. 101 § 4, and, if my memory serves me right, Pelagius 


1 For d:axew in Greek, compare Ramsay Cilies and Bishoprics of Phrygia inscr. 
672 (of the third or fourth century). 
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too: there can be little doubt that collation of better MSS will often 
restore it where editors have altered it; page 350, the similar sounds of 
x and s may be illustrated from MS /? of the Gospels, see Buchanan 
in this JoURNAL vii (1905-1906) pp. 112, 116; page 351 adudiscens 
is not infrequent in MSS; e.g. adudiscentas is the reading of the 
(best) Metz MS in Quaest. Vet. e¢ Nov. Test. 127 § 34. It is 
surprising to find that the author has not availed himself of the 
numerous illustrations of metrical points on page 35 afforded by the 
Heptateuch of Cyprian of Toulon (ed. Peiper). There are misprints on 
pages 2, 23, 153, 160, 207, 263, 315, 323, 325, 340, 347. The index 
might have been fuller with advantage: for instance, the following 
references could have been added under ‘ Ambrosiaster’: 82, 85 f, 98, 
136, 150f: and ‘ Predigten 182’ and ‘Regnum 48 n. 1’ were worth 
inserting. The binder must be a rather out-of-date person, as the book 
falls to pieces when cut open. 


Sedulius Scottus, von S. HELLMANN. (Beck, Miinchen, 1906.) [Quedien 
und Untersuchungen zur lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters, 
herausgegeben von Lupwic TrausE: Erster Band, Erstes Heft. | 


THE present book, which actually appeared before the end of 1905, 
though it bears date 1906, is the first part of a new series which 
promises to be of great value and importance. The scheme was the 
product of the fertile brain of Traube, professor at Munich, whose 
early death on May roth of this year is an irreparable loss to scholar- 
ship. He lived to see the issue of three parts, which form the first 
volume, and the completion (all but the indexes) of a fourth part, 
a valuable work entitled Momina Sacra, by himself. It is to be 
hoped that the remainder of the attractive programme will be carried 
out, in spite of the master’s removal. The first part comprises an 
introduction, a new critical edition of Sedulius’s Ziber de Rectoribus 
Christianis, a complete account of the solitary copy, at Cues on the 
Mosel, of the collection of extracts from earlier literature made by 
Sedulius, and finally a study of the use Sedulius made of Pelagius’s 
commentary on the Epistles of Paul in his own commentary on these 
Epistles. Since this work has been published I have had special 
opportunities for careful study of it, particularly of the third part. 
This has only served to confirm the opinion of it I expressed early 
last year. It is equally learned, accurate, and interesting. Previous 
editions of the De Rectoribus have been based on one MS;; this is 
based on all, and will never probably be superseded. The book itself 


1 In the English Historical Review for April, and, for a review of the next book 
on the list, see the same Review for Jan. 1907. 
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is of great importance in the history of kingship, and has received due 
attention at the hands of Mr A. J. Carlyle in his History of Mediaeval 
Political Theory in the West. The Collectaneum is a remarkable 
collection which has never been fully described before. It comprises 
many passages both from Christian and non-Christian literature. The 
third part of the book is perhaps the most important to readers of the 
Journat. The author was induced by the fascination of the problem 
of the transmission of Pelagius’s commentary, as treated by Zimmer 
in his Pelagius in Irland,’ to go on from the discussion of the use of 
Pelagius made by Sedulius to the wider question of the general 
transmission of Pelagius’s commentary. He is able to go beyond 
Zimmer, because he has collated the MSS of Sedulius’s commentary, 
and has also studied an authority overlooked by Zimmer, the Zxfositio 
Libri Comitis of Zmaragdus. The result of his painstaking investiga- 
tions, carried on in various directions, is to overthrow Zimmer’s view 
that Pelagius is represented in an Irish tradition by his St Gall MS, and 
in a continental tradition by Pseudo-Primasius and Pseudo-Jerome. 
Hellmann proves, on the contrary, that the St Gall MS and Pseudo- 
Jerome belong to one class over against all the other authorities, 
namely Pseudo-Primasius, Zmaragdus, and Sedulius. He has been 
unavoidably hampered in his investigations by the terrible state of the 
printed text of Pseudo-Jerome, and it is all the more to his credit 
that his vision has pierced through the rubbish accumulated by the 
successive printers (they cannot be called editors) of Pseudo-Jerome. 
I have gone over all the passages he quotes in the oldest MSS of 
Pseudo-Jerome. This has served to shew me in some measure what 
Pseudo-Jerome really is, and with this knowledge it has been possible 
to study Hellmann’s lists afresh. The total effect has been to bring 
all the authorities closer together, and to isolate the real differences 
between the one recension and the other. While the SG—PHi 
recension is sometimes right against all the other authorities, that 
recension has throughout suffered from both accidental and intentional 
corruption, and is on the whole inferior to what can be elicited from 
the other authorities. The Karlsruhe MS (Aug. cxix-saec. ix) is 
claimed by me as a touchstone, by which to test all other authorities, 
and Dr Mercati’s timely discovery has proved that this MS represents 
a commentary existing at least as early as the sixth century.? A personal 
debt of gratitude is owing to Dr Hellmann for a valued companion in 
my studies. A reference ought to be made in conclusion to the splendid 
paper and printing used for the series of which it forms the worthy 
commencement. 


* See the review by C. H. Turner in the Journat iv (1902-1903) pp. 132-141. 
® See the last number of the Journat (vol. viii p. 529 ff). 
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Johannes Scottus,von E. K. Ranp. (Beck, Miinchen, 1906.) [Quellen 
und Untersuchungen zur lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters, 
herausgegeben von Lupwic TRavBE: Erster Band, Zweites Heft. | 


THE second part of Traube’s series has been written by an American 
pupil. The number of American philologists in close association 
with German enterprises is a pleasant and growing feature of inter- 
national scholarship. One recalls the names of C. H. Moore, J. C. 
Rolfe, E. B. Lease, A. Gudeman, and to these must now be added the 
newer names of C. H. Beeson, editor of the Acta Archelai, C. U. Clark, 
future Vienna editor of Gregory the Great, and E. K. Rand. The last 
is already known favourably for his work on Boethius. He has here 
provided us with a critical edition of John’s commentary on the 
Opuscula Sacra of Boethius, and of the commentary on the same 
works by Remigius of Auxerre he has printed substantial extracts. 
Both were previously unpublished. The work is provided with the 
necessary introductions on the works themselves, their authorship, and 
the manuscripts in which they are contained. The MSS stretch back 
almost to the times of the authors ; so there is not much question as to 
the text, and the critical apparatus is of necessity small. The work is 
welcome both for the sake of Boethius’s text,—to which, however, it 
does not contribute much,—and also as the possible start of a complete 
edition of the works of John. The last edition, a really excellent piece 
of work for its time, that of Floss in Migne’s Patrologia vol. cxxii, does 
not come up to the requirements of modern scholarship. The com- 
mentary of Remigius is not printed iz exfenso, because it seems to be 
fairly clearly made out that it depends greatly on its near predecessor, 
the commentary by John. John’s commentary is mainly philological, 
but is interesting from a theological and historical point of view also. 
Rand shews quite conclusively that it has been unduly neglected, and 
discusses its contributions to thought at some length. The book is 
provided with various appendixes. One deals with John’s glosses on 
Martianus Capella, and shews that Remigius quoted John’s notes in his 
own commentary on Martianus. Others treat briefly the glosses of 
Heiricus of Auxerre on Augustine and Boethius ; and John’s relation 
to Pliny’s Natural History. In connexion with Remigius’s notes on 
Boethius, Rand, in order to prove that Remigius is their author, draws 
parallels from such Remigian works as the Commentary on Genesis and 
the Homilies. But Riggenbach has recently shewn, in Zahn’s Forschun- 
gen, that these works emanate from Haymo, a monk of Auxerre, and 
that it is through confusion that the name of Remigius has become 
attached to some of them. It would seem, then, that we must attribute 
the commentary on Boethius also to this Haymo.* 


1 Page go, note 1, or Parisius read Parisios. 
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Der Portiunkula-Ablass : eine kritisch-historische Studie, von Dr PETER 
Anton Kirscu. (Laupp, Tiibingen, 1906.) 


THE present work is a reprint of an article contributed to the first 
and second numbers of the Zheologische Quartalschrif¢t for last year. 
The name of the author and the importance the subject has in con- 
nexion with St Francis guarantee it the attention it deserves. Sabatier 
began by doubting the historical character of this Indulgence, as the 
Bull conferring it does not exist and it is first attested half a century 
after its putative date, but he afterwards adopted the contrary opinion. 
It is not unparalleled for the Holy See to declare an Indulgence to be 
genuine that can be proved to be unhistorical. Kirsch devotes 
himself, therefore, to the question whether the Indulgence was granted 
by Pope Honorius ITI at the request of St Francis, and at the same time 
attempts to decide whether it was granted to him in the regular form 
of a plenary indulgence, or merely as a fofies quoties, It is impossible 
for the present chronicler to discuss his treatment of these questions. 
It must suffice to record his conclusions, at the same time mentioning 
that original documents are largely quoted in extenso: ‘as the result 
of this investigation it therefore follows that none of the testimonies, 
with which the Portiuncula-Indulgence comes into history, is borne 
by the authority of a confrére or of a contemporary of St Francis. 
Rather we have to do all through with productions, which appeared 
in the penultimate or the last decade of the thirteenth century, shewing 
a misuse of the names of real companions of St Francis or of such 
persons as perhaps were once actually in relations with the Franciscan 
convent in Perugia.’* He further attempts to shew at what date the 
Indulgence actually was granted. As a result of a careful argument he 
places it in the period 1288 to 1295, concludes that it took its rise 
among the ‘Zelanti’ (or stricter) branch of the Franciscans, deriving 
its theological basis from Olivi’s book ‘ An sit conveniens credere, &c.’, 
that there was a counter-movement against the Portiuncula-Indulgence 
in the Franciscan order itself, that the ‘ Breve’ of Nicholas IV in favour 
of the Church of St Francis called the Portiuncula-Indulgence into 
being, and that a vision which one of the brothers had before entering 
the Order was at the root of the Indulgence. The treatment is most 
clear and interesting, and the most important steps in the argument 
are conveniently indicated by spaced type. 

A. SOUTER. 
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DOGMATICA. 


THE first volume of M. J. Turmel’s Histoire de la théologie positive 
(Bibliothéque de Théologie historique: G. Beauchesne & Cie, Paris) 
reached a third edition within the year. The second volume (1906) 
carries the history on from the Council of Trent to the Council of the 
Vatican, but the author has found it necessary to postpone to a third 
volume his exposition of the doctrine of the mysteries, the sacraments, 
and grace during this period. The main subject of the book before 
us is, accordingly, the doctrine of the relation of Holy Scripture to the 
rule of Faith, the Church and its functions, the primacy in jurisdiction 
of St Peter and the infallibility of the Pope: and M. Turmel presents 
us with a clear statement of the arguments by which the views which 
prevailed in the Roman Church were supported. As such his book 
is of high value, whatever opinion be held as to the value of the 
arguments themselves and of the reading of the early history of the 
Church on which they so largely depend. M. Turmel fully realizes that on 
the eve of the Council of the Vatican the positive theology of the 
Church still bore the imprint of Bellarmine, and that the world of 
scholarship has not stood still since 1869. Results which seemed to 
be definitely established then have been called in question, and theories 


of which the old disputants had not even thought have been put 
forward and favourably received. But it is not the purpose of his 
book to take any part in ‘ controversies of which no one can yet see the 
issue ’. 


In La Théologie de saint Hippalyte (Bibliothtque de Théologie 
historique: G. Beauchesne & Cie, Paris, 1906) Pere D’Alés gives us 
a fresh examination of the confused accounts of the life of Hippolytus 
and his controversies with Callistus as well as a clear and interesting 
review of his theological position on the evidence of his extant writings. 
He accepts the Philosophumena as the work of Hippolytus, with a brief 
but sufficient review of other theories, referring to Funk’s treatment of 
the question : and he argues that, in the points at issue with Callistus, 
Callistus was always right and Hippolytus wrong. The charges of the 
latter were unfair, and what his own doctrine gained in precision, in 
comparison with the Apologists of the second century, it lost in sound- 
ness. He exposed himself in his doctrinal teaching to the charge of 
ditheism which Callistus made against him, while Callistus was not 
Sabellian, or Theodotian, or ‘patricompassian’. In defence of 
Callistus Pere D’Alés pleads the ambiguity of the terminology of the 
time. If we allow the plea, ought we not to give Hippolytus too some 
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of the benefit of it? And must we not allow, on both sides, some 
room for fluidity of thought as well as of expression ? 

On the disciplinary questions Pére D’Aleés takes the view, which has 
been general since Déllinger’s great work, that Hippolytus was misled 
by his puritanic conceptions of the Church as the society of saints, 
and that Callistus was acting as the times required: though he also 
says, less fairly, that the doctrinal antagonism of Hippolytus was 
the real cause of his opposition to the disciplinary measures of 
Callistus. 

He is disposed to think the Sy#/agma may have been a rapid 
review of heresies leading up to a fuller consideration of the teaching 
of Noetus, and that accordingly the contra Noetum is the conclusion 
of the work of which the pseudo-Tertullian adversus omnes haereses 
has preserved the substance, Praxeas being substituted for Noetus. 
(He repeats, by the way, Noeldechen’s view of the dependence of 
Tertullian on Hippolytus, without however contributing much to the 
closer examination of the question to the need of which attention was 
drawn in Zexts and Studies vii 1 p. 73 note.) More important perhaps 
is his suggestion that in bk. iv of the Philosophumena we have fragments 
of bk. ii dealing specially with astrology and bk. iii dealing with magic, 
as well as the original bk. iv, and that the evidence of Photius (B77. 48) 
shews that the Philosophumena was known as the Labyrinth, doubtless . 
from the reference in bk. x ch. 5, and that the treatise against Artemon, 
called also the little Labyrinth, was the work of the same writer, 
namely Hippolytus, though Photius only knows him as Caius, reputed 
to have been a priest of the Church of Rome under Victor and 
Zephyrinus, and ‘bishop of the Gentiles’—a strange phrase of which 
M. D’Alks finds the explanation in the anomalous position occupied by 
Hippolytus. 

Not concerned to make up his mind whether Funk has proved his 
argument as to the late date of the Canons of Hippolytus, but unable 
to claim them as the work of Hippolytus, M. D’Alés leaves them out 
of consideration. The concluding pages of this valuable and interesting 
study give a sympathetic survey of the career and character of 
Hippolytus, to whom, despite his errors, full meed of discriminating 
praise is awarded for his intellectual brilliance, his zeal for the Church, 
and his genuinely pastoral spirit. M. D’Alés sees in his career three 
phases and adopts a corresponding classification of his works :—the 
first in which his activity is fully occupied with biblical works (on the 
Scriptures), the second marked by struggles on behalf of the Faith, 
the third in which personal polemics were dominant. The works of 
his later period lack the force of the earlier ones, because he had 
become ‘a Churchman outside the Church’ :—an interesting classifica- 
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tion, but, as indeed M. D’Ales admits, artificial. ‘ Peut-étre une 
information plus compléte obligerait-elle 4 modifier cette division.’ 


Das Dogma von der Dreieinigheit und Gottmenschheit, by Dr G. 
Kriiger (J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1905), is dedicated to Dr Harnack, 
and seems to be inspired by his view of doctrines as a degeneration of 
the simple faith of primitive Christians, a return to which will be the 
salvation of our own times. The whole history seems to me to be 
treated rather airily, but the book furnishes a convenient superficial 
survey of a long series of movements cf thought, and I do not gather 
that more than this was its purpose. 


Justins des Mértyrers Lehre von Jesus Christus, by A. L. Feber, S. J. 
(Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1906), is a very complete study of the 
doctrine of Justin and of his position in relation to his predecessors and 
contemporaries. His real significance, and the influence of his work 
and doctrine in subsequent ages, is also ably described. I must be 
content here merely to draw the attention of students of the history of 


doctrine to this valuable investigation of a subject of great interest and 
importance. 


La Théologie sacramentaire, by Prof. P. Pourrat (Victor Lecoffre, - 
Paris, 1907), aims at presenting a complete history of the idea of the 
sacraments and the developement of thought in the Church in regard 
to them, including the theory of ‘intention’, and refuting by the way 
the erroneous views of liberal protestantism. Special attention is given 
to the doctrine of Augustine and the writers of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. The book is one of the series to which M. Tixéront’s 
Histoire des Dogmes and Mgr Batiffol’s Etudes d'histoire et de 
théologie positive belong. 


A second edition of Zhe Doctrine of God (William Walker, London, 
1905), by Dr F. J. Hall, Professor in the Western Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, shews that his book was found useful by many who share his 
‘desire to conform in all respects to the Catholic Faith’. It deals 
summarily but adequately with the Science of Theology, the Church’s 
Dogmatic office, Holy Scripture, and the nature and attributes of God 
alike from the general Theistic and the Trinitarian standpoint. His 
Introduction to Dogmatic Theology (Longmans, Green & Co., London, 
1907) is the first volume of a work planned on a much larger scale, to 
extend over many years. The point of view of the work is ‘both 
catholic and Anglican’; that is to say, the writer recognizes that 
the Anglican mission is ‘a catholic one, but to particular races, under 
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peculiar conditions’. He writes in this volume of the importance of 
theology in general, of systematic theology and theology as a science, 
and its relation to other sciences ; of the natural and the supernatural ; 
of faith and reason, and faith and knowledge in view of sceptical 
objections ; of the principles of study; of Anglican authority and 
conditions ; of various forms of ‘ passing thought’, Christian and non- 
Christian, and of theology practical and spiritual. The book concludes 
with a brief survey of the literature of dogmatic theology, ancient 
and modern. The author’s learning and wide reading are as con- 
spicuous throughout the book as is his fidelity to the point of view 
described above. 


A work of a less conservative kind is one that also comes from 
America, Freedom in the Church (The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1907), by Dr A. V.G. Allen, Professor in the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge. The sub-title of his book ‘the Doctrine of 
Christ as the Lord hath commanded, and as this Church hath received 
the same according to the commandments of God’ reveals a different 
point of view of Anglicanism. Dr Allen claims far greater freedom of 
enquiry for clergy and laity than Dr Hall, I imagine, would allow, and 
he claims it as an urgent need in the Church of America to-day. It is 
the freedom that was ‘the one predominant motive of the Reformation 
in the sixteenth century which gave us the Book of Common Prayer’ 
for which he pleads, with special reference to the interpretation of the 
vows of the Ordinal and the place commonly assigned to the Virgin- 
birth of our Lord in the evidences of His Person. In his view 
‘Romanism and Puritanism are more closely related in their deeper 
spirit to each other than is the Anglican Church related to either’. In 
working out his argument Dr Allen’s eye for broad differences and 
contrasts—so conspicuous in his earlier suggestive book on Zhe 
Continuity of Christian Thought, which was recommended to me more 
than twenty years ago by a great Cambridge (England) theologian— 
sometimes leads him to make statements that are, as they stand, 
untrue. They need, I mean, qualification ; they do not tell the whole 
truth. But there seems to be enough in his book that is true and 
valuable for the times to justify the hope that it will be widely read by 
others than ‘liberal’ churchmen. _It has already met with trenchant 
criticism in a pamphlet entitled Freedom through the Truth (Longmans, 
Green, & Co., New York, 1907), by the Rev. G. B. Johnson, Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Vermont, who finds in it many mis-statements and per- 


versions of history, and regards it as advocating an essentially dishonest 
method of interpretation. 
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Sin, by the Rev. H. V. S. Eck (‘The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology,’ Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1907), is an able and 
interesting treatment of a difficult question by one who realizes the full 
gravity of its issues, both as regards Christian doctrine and in relation 
to Christian life. The book is divided into three parts: original sin, 
actual sin, and the way of recovery. The spirit of the whole discussion 
is expressed in the following passage: ‘This teaching’ (that is, the 
traditional teaching of the Church), ‘however its exponents may some- 
times have exaggerated or distorted it, does not contradict any teaching 
of Science which can rightly claim to be of ecumenical or universal 
acceptance on such points as heredity, developement, the origi: of the 
race, the reign of death. There may have to be—there will be— 
explanations on both sides, but until those explanations have been 
given and accepted, God forbid that we should say that Science and the 
Faith are contradictory.’ 


Much stronger meat is provided by Dr F. R. Tennant in the second 
edition of his Hulsean Lectures on Zhe Origin of Sin (Cambridge 
University Press, 1906). He has modified a few phrases which had 
been misunderstood, and added a Preface and some Notes in which he 
replies to some of the criticisms which his theory has evoked, in 
particular those which suggest that his theory is incompatible with 
essential and fundamental Christian doctrines and unintentionally 
explains sin away. He denies that the term ‘sin’ can properly be 
applied to ‘conduct which either cou/d not have been other than it was, 
or at least, Anew no moral reason why it should have been other than 
it was’; and he maintains that ‘unconscious sin’ is a contradiction in 
terms. He challenges his critics to meet him on this ground. 
Pendente lite some of them will probably be more ready to have 
inflicted on them his veductio ad absurdum of their position, and the 
conception of a ‘ Fall’ not only of Man but even of Nature, than to give 
up the belief in original sin, in the traditional sense of the words. 


Doctrina Romanensium de invocatione Sanctorum, by the Rev. H. F. 
Stewart, B.D., with an introduction by the Bishop of Salisbury (S.P.C.K., 
London, 1907)—a brief enquiry into the principles that underlie the 
practice of the invocation of Saints—is a timely little book for which 
a wide circulation may be hoped. Mr Stewart sees in the doctrine of 
‘ Merit’ the key to the problem, and traces simply and clearly, though 
with abundant underlying learning, the origin and the dangerous 
developement and outgrowths of the practice. ‘Stay the beginnings : 
medicine comes too late’ is the motto which the Bishop of Salisbury, 
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in his weighty preface, offers to ‘all who love the Church of England, 
as a true part of the Catholic Church, and who desire that it should be 
a witness to other Churches of Catholic truth ’. 


J. F. BeTHuNE-BAKER. 


The Atonement, by the Rev. LeicHton Putian (‘The Oxford 
Library of Practical Theology,’ Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1906), 
presents a useful survey of the language of the Old and New Testaments 
upon the ideas of Atonement and Redemption. In a volume of such 
short compass as the present, intended for the instruction of the general 
reader, this was perhaps as satisfactory a way as any of dealing with so large 
a subject. Incidentally too it has enabled Mr Pullan to refer to some 
of the leading lines of thought upon the Atonement which have been 
traced out in the course of Christian history. But we miss in the book 
an adequate positive statement of the results to which this survey of 
Scripture has led the writer, and the concluding summary is far too 
meagre to make good this defect. In spite of this fact, Mr Pullan’s 
criticisms and discussions contain much that is valuable and suggestive, 
and his view of the Atonement, so far as it may be gathered from the 
book, will appeal to many who find difficulties alike in the older theories 
of penal satisfaction and in the modern subjective theories which are 
prevalent to-day. 

J. H. SRawLey. 
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venue du Christ et la résurrection des morts: II Le mystére du juge- 
ment des pécheurs—F. TOURNEBIZE Etude sur la conversion de 
PArménie au Christianisme ainsi que sur la doctrine et les usages de 
Péglise arménienne primitive (swéte)—F. Nau Histoires des solitaires 
égyptiens (suite; ms. Coislin. 126, f. 167 sqq.)—L. Leroy Les 
églises des chrétiens (tradition de l’arabe d’Al-Makrisi)—E. TissERAND 
Les découvertes archéologiques en Palestine 4 propos d’un livre récent 
—Bibliographie: Van den Steen de Jehan De Za situation légale des 
sujets ottomans non musulmans (J. Bousquet); E. Sachau Syrische 
Rechtsbiicher (M. A. KUGENER) ; J. Rosenberg Phoenikische Sprachlehre 
und Epigraphik (F. Nav): C. Diehl Etudes byzantines (F. Nav): 
Livres nouveaux. 


Analecta Bollandiana, July 1907 (Vol. xxvi, Nos. 2, 3: Brussels, 
775 Boulevard Militaire). H. DELEHAYE Saints de Chypres: I Textes 
inédits 1 Narratio de monacho Palaestinensi; 2 Laudatio S. Poly- 
chronii; 3 Laudatio SS. Andronici et Athanasiae; 4 Laudatio S. 
Theosebii Arsinoitae ; 5 Laudatio S. Arcadii ep. Arsinoes ; 6 Oratio de 
terrae motibus; 7 Laudatio S. Diomedis; 8 Laudatio S. Gennadii 
archiep. CP.; Appendix, Vita S. Tychonis; II Les sources de 
Phagiographie cypriote ; III Le Panegyricon de Néophyte le Reclus— 
A. PoncELET Récit de la mort du pape S. Leon IX ; note complémen- 
taire—E. Hocreprez La Vita prima Urbani V auctore anonymo— 
Bulletin des publications hagiographiques—Appendix ; A. PoNCELET 
Catalogus codicum hagiographicorum bibliothecarum Romanarum 
praeterquam Vaticanae; VI Codices bibliothecae Angelicae; VII 
Codices bibliothecae Casanatensis; VIII Codices bibliothecae Chi- 
sianae ; IX Codices bibliothecae Corsinianae. 
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(4) GERMAN. 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
Urchristentums, September 1907 (Vol. viii, No. 3: Giessen, A. 
Tépelmann). J. KREYENBUHL Der Apostel Paulus und die Urgemeinde 
—H. Kocu Zeit und Heimat des Liber de rebaptismate—F. C. 
ConyBEARE Epiphanius on the Baptism—P. Drews Der literarische 
Charakter der neuentdeckten Schrift des Irenaus ‘Zum Erweise der 
apostolischen Verkiindigung ’—H. Lietzmann Bemerkungen zu H. von 
Sodens Antikritik—Miszellen. 

Theologische Quartalschrift, July 1907 (Vol. Ixxxix, No. 3 : Tiibingen, 
H. Laupp). Rour Schichten in der Apokalypse ?—Betser Zu Luk. 
4, 23-—VAN BesBer Der Brevierhymnus: En clara vox redarguit— 
MincEs Beitrag zur Lehre des Duns Scotus iiber die Person Jesu Christi 
—StToiz Iaporxia, parochia und parochus—Rezensionen—Analekten. 


Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, August 1907 (Vol. xxviii, No. 3: 
Gotha, F. A. Perthes). Drews Uber altigyptische Taufgebete— 
v. Prituck-Harttunc Die Papstwahlen und das Kaisertum (1046- 
1328)—HERRMANN Luthers Tractatus de indulgentiis—Nachrichten— 
Bibliographie. 


